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PKEFACE. 


The principal authorities for the following work are 
the four volumes o| Correspondence published by M. 
Arneth, and the six volumes published by M. Feuillet 
de Conches. M. Arneth’s two collections * contain not 
only a number of letters which passed between the Queen, 
her mother the Empress-Queen, Maria Teresa, and her 
brothers Joseph and Leopold, who successively became 
Emperors after the death of their father; but also a 
regular series of letters from the Imperial Ambassador at 
Paris, the Count Mercy d’Argontcau, which may almost 
be said to form a complete history of the Court of France, 
especially in all the transactions in which Marie Antoi- 
nette, whether as Dauphiness or Queen, was concerned, 
till the death of Maria Teresa, at Christmas, 1780. The 
correspondence with her two brothers, the Emperors 
Joseph and Leopold, only ceases with the death of the 
latter in March, 1792. 

The collection published by M. Feuillet de Conches,! 

One entitled, “ Marie- Antoinette, correspondance secrete 
entre Mario-TMr^se et le Comte Mercy dArgentoau avec des 
lettres de Marie-Therdso et de Marie- Antoinette.’’ (The edition 
referred to in this work is the greatly enlarged second edition in 
three volumes, published at Paris, 1875.) The second is entitled, 
** Marie- Antoinette, Joseph 11., und Leopold II.,” published at 
Leipsic, 1866. 

t Entitled, Louis XVI., Marie- Antoinette, et Madame 
Elizabeth,” in 6^vols., published at intervals, from 1864 to 1873. 
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has been vehemently attacked, as containing a series of 
clever forgeries rather' than of genuine letters. And 
there does seem reason to believe that in a few instances, 
chiefly in the earlier portion of the correspondence, the 
critical acuteness of the Editor was imposed upon, and 
that some of the letters inserted were not written by the 
persons alleged to be the authors. But of the majority 
of the letters there seems no solid ground for questioning 
the authenticity. Indeed, in the later and more import- 
ant portion of the correspondence, that which belongs to 
the period after the death of tho Empress- Queen, the 
genuineness of the Queen’s letters is continually sup- 
ported by the collection of M. Arneth, who has himself 
published many of them, having found them in the 
archives at Vienna, where M. F. de Conches had pre- 
viously copied them,* and who refers to others, tho pub- 

* In his “ Nouveau Lundi,” March 5, 1866, M. Sto. Beuvo 
challenged M. Feuillet de Conches to a more explicit defence of 
the authenticity of his collection than he had yet vouchsafed : 
complaining, with some reason, that his delay in answering the 
charges brought against it “ was tho more vexatious because his 
collection was only attacked in part, and in many points remained 
solid and valuable.” And this challenge elicited from M. F. 
do Conches a very elaborate explanation of tho sources from 
which ho procured his documents, which ho published in tho 
“Revue des deux Mondes,” July 15, 1866, and afterwards in tho 
Preface to his fourth volmno. That in a collection of nearly a 
thousand documents ho may have occasionally been too credulous 
in accepting cleverly executed forgeries as genuine letters is 
possible, and even probable ; in fact tho present writer regards it 
as certain. But the vast majority, including all those of the 
greatest value, cannot be questioned without imputing to him a 
guilty knowledge that they were forgeries : a deliberate bad faith, 
of which no one, it is believed, has ever accused him. 

It may be added that it is only firom the letters of this later 
period that any, quotations are made in the following work ; and 
the greater part of the letters so cited exists in the archives at 
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lication of which did not come within his own plan. M. 
Feuillet de Conches^ work also contains narratives of 
some of the most important transactions after the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, which are of great value, 
as having been compiled from authentic sources. 

Besides these collections, the author has consulted 
the Lives of Marie-Antoinette by Montjoye, Lafont 
d’Aussonne, Ohambrier, and the MM. Goncourt; La 
Vraie Marie-Antoinette of M. Lescure ; tho Memoirs of 
Mme Campan, Cl<5ry, Hue, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Bertrand deMoleville (MemoiresParticuliers), tho Comte 
do Tilly, the Baron de Besenval, the Marquis de la 
Fayette, the Marquise de Orequy, the Princesse Lam- 
balle ; the Souvenirs de Quarante Ans, by Mile de 
Tourzel ; the Diary of M. de Viel Castel ; the Correspond- 
ence of Mme du Doffand ; the account of tho affair of the 
necklace by M. de Campardon ; the very valuable corre- 
spondence between the Count de la Marck and Mirabeau, 
which also contains a narrative by the Count de la Marck 
of many very important incidents ; Dumont's Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau; Beaumarchais et son Temps, by M. de 
Lom^nio ; Gustavus HI. et la Cour de Paris, by M. 
Geoflfroy ; the first seven volumes of the Histoire de la 
Terreur, by 31. Mortimer Ternaux ; Dr. Moore's Journal 
of his visit to France, and view of the French Revo- 
lution; and a great number of other works in which 
there is'^cursory mention of different incidents, especially 
in the earlier part of the Revolution; such as the 

Vienna, while the others, such as those addressed by the Queeu 
to Madame de Polignac, &c,, are just such as were sure to be pre- 
served as relics by the families of those to whom they were 
addressed, and can therefore hardly be considered as liable to the 
slightest suspicion. 
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Journals of Arthur Young, Madame de Stael’s elaborate 
Treatise on tbe Bevolution ; several articles in tiie last 
series of the Oauseries de Lundi, by Ste. Seuve, and 
others in the Bevue des Deux Mondes, &c. ; &c., and to 
those may of course be added the regular histories of 
LaoreteUe, Sismondi, Martin, and Lamartine’s Histmy of 
the Girondins. 
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LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 




CHAPTEE I. 

Importance of Marie Antoinette in the Revolution — ^Valueof her Corre- 
spondence as a means of cstimiting her Character— ‘Her Birth, November 
2, 1765 — Epigram of Mctastisio — Hihits of the Impoual family— Schon- 
brunn— Dt-ath of the Empeior — Piojects for the Maniage of the Arch- 
duchess — Her Puducation — The Abbe de Vermond— Metastasio — Gluck. 

The most striking event in the annals of Modem Europe 
is unquestionably the French Ee volution of 1789 ; a Ee volu- 
tion which, in one sense, may be said to bo still in progress, 
but which, in a more limited view, may be regarded as having 
been consummated by the deposition and murder of the Sove- 
reign of the country. It is equally undeniable that, during 
its first period, the person who most attracts and rivets atten- 
tion is the Queen. One of the most brilliant of modern 
French writers* has recently remarked that, in spite of the 
number of years which have elapsed since the grave closed 
over the sorrows of Marie Antoinette, and of the almost un- 
broken series of exciting events which have marked the annals 
of France in the interval, the interest excited by her story is 
as fresh and engrossing as ever^; that such as Hecuba and 
Andromache were to the ancients, objects never named to in- 
attentive ears, never contemplated without lively sympathy, 
such still is their hapless Queen to all honest and intelligent ^ 
Frenchmen. It may even be said that that interest has in- 
creased of late years ; the respectful and remorseful pity which 
her fate could not fail to awaken has been quickened by the 
publication of her correspondence with her family and intimate 
friends, which has laid bare, without disguise, all her inmost 
* SteBeuve; Nouveauz Lundis; August 8, 1864. 
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thoughts and feelings, her errors as well as her good deeds, 
her weaknesses equally with her virtues, Few, indeed, even 
of those whom the world regards with its highest favour and 
esteem, could endure such an ordeal without some diminution 
of their fame. Yet it is but recording the general verdict of 
all whose judgment is of value, to affirm that Marie Antoinette 
has triumphantly surmounted it; and that the result of a 
scrutiny as minute and severe as any to which a human being 
has ever been subjected, has been greatly to raise her reputation. 

Not that she was one of those paragons whom painters of 
model heroines have delighted to imagine to themselves ; one 
who from childhood gave manifest indications of excellence 
and greatness, and whose whole life was but a steady progress- 
ive development of its early promise. She was rather one in 
whom adversity brought forth great qualities, her possession 
of which, had her career been one of that unbroken sunshine 
which is regarded by many as the natural and inseparable at- 
tendant of royalty, might never have been even suspected. 
We meet with her first, at an age scarcely advanced beyond 
childhood, transported from her school-room to a foreign 
Court, as wife to the heir of one of the noblest kingdoms of 
Europe. And in that situation we see her for a while a light- 
hearted merry girl, anno;^d rather than elated by her new 
magnificence ; thoughtless, if not frivolous, in her pursuits ; 
fond of dress ; eager in her appetite for amusement, tempered 
only by an innate purity of feeling which never deserted her ; 
the brightest features of her character being apparently a frank, 
affability, and a genuine and active kindness and humanity 
which were displayed to all classes and on all occasions. We 
[see her presently as Queen, hardly yet arrived at womanhood, 
little changed in disposition or in outward demeanour, though 
profiting to the utmost by the opportunities which her in- 
creased power afforded her of proving the genuine tenderness 
of her heart, by munfficent' and judicious works of charity and 
benevolence ; and exerting her authority, if possible, still more 
beneficially by protecting virtue, discountenancing vice, and 
purifying a Court whose shameless pro^igacy had, for many 
generations, been the sc^daj of Christendom. It is probable, 
indeed, that much of her early levity was prompted by a desire 
to drive from her mind disappointments and mortifications of 
which few suspected the existence, but which were only th« 
more keenly felt because she was compelled to keep them bi 
herself; but it is certain that, during the first eight or ten 
years of* her residence in Erance, there was little in her habits 
and oond'ict. how^ever amiable and attractive, which could have 
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led her warmest friends to discern in her the high qualities 
which she was destined to exhibit before its close. 

Prestmtly, however, she becomes a mother; and, in this 
new relation, we begin to perceive glimpses of a loftier nature. 
From the moment of the birth of her first child, she performed 
those new duties which, perhaps more than any others, call 
fort h all the best and most peculiar virtues of the femalg,b.eart 
in such a manner a^tp add es teem and respect to the good- 
will which her affability and courtesy had already inspired ; 
recognising to the full the claims which the nation had upon 
her, that she should, in person, superintend the education of 
her children, and especially of her son as its future ruler ; and 
discharging that sacred duty, not only with the most affection- 
ate solicitude, but also with the most admirable judgment. 

But years so spent were years of happiness ; and, though 
such may suffice to display the amiable virtues, it is by adver- 
sity tliat the grander qualities of the head and heart are more 
strikingly drawn forth. To the trials of tliat stern inquisitress, 
Marie Antoinette w'as fully exposed in her later years ; and 
not only did she rise above them, but the more terrible and 
unexampled they were, the more conspicuous was the superi- 
ority of her mind to fortune. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the history of the whole world has presejyed no record of 
greater heroism, in either sex, than was shown by Marie An- 
toinette during the closing years of her life. No courage was 
ever put to the proof by such a variety and such an accumula- 
tion of dangers and miseries ; and no one ever came out of an 
encounter with even far inferior calamities with greater glory. 
Her moral courage and her physical courage were equally tried. 
It was not only that her own life, and lives far dearer to her 
than her own, were exposed to daily and hourly peril, or that 
to this danger were added repeated vexations of hopes baffled 
and trust betrayed ; but these griefs were largely aggravated 
by the character and conduct of those nearest to her. Instead 
of meeting with counsel and support from her husband and 
his brothers, she had to guide and support Louis himself, and 
even to find him so incurably weak as to be incapable of being 
kept in the path of wisdom by her sagacity, or of deriving 
vigour from her fortitude; while the Princes were acting in 
selfish and disloyal opposition to him, and, in a great degree, 
sacrificing him and her to their perverse conceit, if we may 
not. say to their faithless ambition. She had to think for all, 
to act "for all, to struggle for all ; and to bear up against the 
cofiviction that her thoughts, and actions, and struggles were 
being baulked of their effect by the very persQX^ for whom she 
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was exerting herself ; that she was but labouring to save those 
who would not be saved. Yet, throughout that protracted 
agony of more than four years, she bore herself with an un- 
swerving righteousness of purpose and an unfaltering fearless- 
ness of resolution which could not have been exceeded had she 
been encouraged by the most constant success. And in the 
last terrible hours, when the monsters who had already mur- 
dered her husband were preparing the same fate for herself, 
she met their hatred and ferocity with a loftiness of spirit 
which even hopelessness could not suhdue. Long before she 
had declared that she had learnt, from the example of her 
mother, not to fear death ; and she showed that this was no 
empty boast when she roaaJn. the last scenes of her life as 
much even above her earlier displays of courage and magna- 
nimity as she also rose above the utmost malice of her vile 
enemies. 

Marie Antoinette Josephe Jeanne was the youngest 
daughter of Francis, originally Duke of Lorraine, afterwards 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and eventually Emperor of Germany, 
and of Maria Teresa, Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, more generally known, after the attainment 
of the Imperial dignity by her husband in 1745, as the Em- 
press-Queen. Of her brothers, two, Joseph and Leopold, suc- 
ceeded in turn to the Imperial dignity; and one of her sisters, 
Caroline, became the wife of the King of Naples. She was 
born on the second of November, 1755, a day which, when her 
later years were darkened, by misfortune, was often referred 
to as having foreshadowed it by its evil omens, since it was 
that on which the terrible earthquake which laid Lisbon in 
ruins reached its height. But, at the time, the Viennese re- 
joiced too sincerely at every event which could contribute to 
their Sovereign’s happiness to pay any regard to the calami- 
ties of another capital, and the courtly poet was but giving 
utterance to the unanimous feeling of her subjects when he 
spoke of the Princess’s birth as calculated to dij^use universal 
joy. Daughters had befin by far the larger part of Maria 
Teresa’s family, so that she was, consequently, anxious for 
apother son ; and, knowing her wishes, the Duke of Taroiika, 
one of the nobles whom she admitted to her intimacy, laid her 
^ small wager that they would be realized by the sex of the 
expected infant. He lost his bet, but felt some embarrassment 
in devising a graceful mode oF paying it. In his perplexity, he 
sought the advice of the celebrated Metastasio, who had been fur 
some time established at Vienna as the favourite poet of the 
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Court, and the Italian, with the ready wit of his country, at 
once supplied him with a quatrain, which, in her disappoint- 
ment itself, could find ground for compliment. 

“ lo perdei, I’augusta figlia 
A pagar m’ha condannato ; 

Ma s’e ver che h yoi somiglia 
Tutto il mondo ha guadagnato.’* 

The customs of the Imperial Court had undergone a' great 
change since the death of Charles VI. It had been pre-emi- 
nent for pompous ceremony, which was thought to become the 
dignity of the sovereign who boasted of being the representa- 
tive of the Homan Caesars. But the Lorraine princes had 
been bred up in a simpler fashion ; and Erancis had an innate 
dislike to all ostentation, while Maria Teresa had her attention 
too constantly fixed on matters of solid importance to have 
much leisure to spare for the consideration of trifles. Both 
husband and wife greatly preferred to their gorgeous palace at 
Vienna a smaller house which they possessed in the neighbour- 
hood, called Schdubrunn, where they could lay aside their state, 
and enjoy the unpretending pleasures of domestic and rural 
life, cultivating their garden, and, as far as the imperious calls 
of public affairs would allow them time, watching over the 
education of their children, to whom tho example of their own 
tastes and habits w^as imperceptibly affording the best of all 
lessons, a preference for simple and innocent pleasures. 

In this tranquil retreat, the childhood of Marie Antoinette 
was happily passed ; her bright looks, which already gave pro- 
mise of future loveliness, her quick intelligence, and her affec- 
tionate disposition combining to make her the special favourite 
of her parents. It was she whom Francis, when quitting his 
family in the summer of 1764» for that journey to Innspruck 
which proved his last, specially ordered to be brought to him, 
saying, as if he felt some foreboding of his approaching illness, 
that he must embrace her once more before he departed ; and 
his death, which took place before she was nine years old, was 
the first sorrow which ever brought a tear into her eyes. 

The superintendence of her vast empire occupied a greater 
share of Maria Teresa’s attention than the management of her 
family. But, as Marie Antoinette grew up, the Etapress- 
Queen’s ambition, ever on the watch to maintain and augment 
the prosperity of her country, perceived in her child’s increasing 
attractions a prospect of cementing more closely, an alliance 
which she had contracted some years before, and on which she 
prided herself the more because it had terminated an enmity 
of two centuries and a half. From the day on which Charles 
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V . preyailed over ^Francis 1. in the competition for the 
I-Hmerial crown, the attitude of the Emperor of Germanjr 
Una of the King of France to each other had been one of 
mutual hostility, which, with but rare exceptions, had been 
productive of disaster and discredit to the former country. 
The very first years of Maria Teresa’s own reign had 
peen embittered by the union of France with Prussia in 
a war which had deprived her of an extensive province ; 
and she regarded it as one of the great triumphs of Austiian 
diplomacy to have subsequently won over the French Min- 
istry to exchange the friendship of Frederick of Prussia for 
her own, and to engage as her ally in a war which had for 
its object the recovery of the lost Silesia. Silesia was not re- 
covered. But she still clung to the French alliance, as fondly 
as if the objects which she had originally hoped to gain 
by it had been fully accomplished ; and, as the heir to the 
French monarchy was very nearly of the same age as the 
young Archduchess, she began to entertain hopes of uniting 
the two Eoyal families by a marriage which should render the 
union jfetween the two nations indissoluble. She mentioned 
the project to some of the French visitors at her Court, whom 
she’ thought likely to repeat her conversation on their return 
to their own country. She took care that reports of her 
daughter’s beauty should from time to time reach the ears of 
Louis XV. She had her picture painted by French artists. 
She made a proficiency in the French language the principal 
object of h«r education ; bringing over some French actors to 
Vienna to instruct her in the graces of elocution, and subse- 
quently establishing as her chief tutor a French ecclesiastic, 
the Abbe de Vermond; a man of extensive learning, of ex- 
cellent judgment, and of most conscientious integrity. The 
appointment would have been in every respect a most fortun- 
ate one, had it not been suggested by Lomenie de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, who thus laid the Abb6 under an ob- 
ligation which was requited, to the great injury of France, 
nearly years afterwards, when M. de Vermond, who 

still remained about tHe person of his Eoyal mistress, had an 
opportunity of exerting his influence to make the Archbishop 
Prime Minister. . 

Not that her studies were confined to French. Metastasio 
taught her Italian ; Gluck, whose recently published opera of 
Orfeo had established for him a reputation as one of the greatest 
musicians of the age, gave her lessons on the harpsichord. 
But we fear it cannot be said that she attained any high degree 
of excellence in these or in any other accomplishments. She 
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was not inclined to study ; and, with the exception of the 
Abbe, her masters and mistresses were too courtly to be peremp- 
tory with an archduchess. Their favourable reports to the 
Empress-Queen were indeed neutralised by the frankness with 
which their pupil herself confessed her idleness and ‘failure to 
improve. But Maria Teresa was too much absorbed in politics 
to give much heed to the confession, or to insist on greater 
diligence ; though at a later day Marie Antoinette herself 
repented of her neglect, and did her best to repair it, taking 
lessons in more than one accomplishment with great perse* 
verance during the first years of her residence at Versailles, 
because, as she expressed herself, the Dauphiness was bound 
to take care of the character of the Archduchess. 

There are, however, lessons of greater importance to a 
child than any which are given by even the most accomplished 
masters ; those which fiow from the example of a virtuous and 
sensible mother ; and those the young Archduchess showed a 
greater aptitude for learning. Maria Teresa had set an exam- 
ple not only to her own family, but to all sovereigns, among 
whom principles and practices such as hers had hitherto been 
little recognised, of regarding an attention to the personal wel- 
fare of all her subjects, even of those of the lowest class, as 
among the moat imperative of her duties. She had been access- 
ible to all. She had accustomed the peasantry to accost her 
in her walks ; she had visited their cottages to inquire into and 
relieve their wants. And the little Antoinette, who, more than 
any other of her children, seems to have taken her for an espe- 
cial model, had thus, from her very earliest childhood, learnt 
to feel a friendly interest in the well-doing of the people in 
general ; to think no one too lowly for her notice, to sympa- 
thise wdth sorrow%to bo indignant at injustice and ingratitude, 
to succour misfortune and distress. And these w^ere hqhits 
which, as being implanted in her heart, she was not likely to 
forget ; but which might be expected rather to gain strength 
by indulgence, and to make her both w’elcome and useful to 
any people among whom her lot might be cast. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Proposal for the Marriage of Marie Antoinette to the Dauphin —Early Edu- 
cation of the Dauphin — The Archduchess leaves Vienna in April, 1770 — 
Her Reception at Strasburg — She meets the King at Compiegne — The 
Marriage takes place, May 16, 1770. 

Royal marriages had been so constantly regarded as 
affairs of state to be arranged for political reasons, that it had 
become usual on the Continent to betroth princes and prin- 
cesses to each other at a very early age ; and it was therefore 
not considered as denoting any premature impatience on the 
part of either the Empress-Queen or the King of France, 
Louis XV,, when, at the beginning of 1769, when Marie An- 
toinette had but just completed her thirteenth year, the Due 
de Choiseul, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was 
himself a native of Lorraine, instructed the Marquis de Dur- 
fort, the French Ambassador at Vienna, to_ negotiate with the 
celebrated Austrian Prime Minister, the Prince de Kaunitz, 
foT-ier marriage to. the heir of the French throne, who was not 
quite fifteen months older. Louis XV. had had several daugh- 
ters ; but only one son. That son, born in 1729, had been 
married at the age of fifteen to a Spanish Infanta, who, within 
a year of her marriage, died in her confinement, and whom ho 
replaced in a few months by a daughter of 'Augustus III., ^ 
King of Saxony. His second wife bore him four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, the Due de Bourgogne, who ■was 
born in 1760, and was generally regarded as a child of great 
promise, died in his eleventh year ; and when he himself died 
in 1765, his second son, previously known as the Due de Berri, 
succeeded him in his title of Dauphin. This prince, now the 
suitor of the Archduchess, had been born on the 23rd of 
August, 1754, and was, therefore, not quite fifteen. As yet 
but little was known of him. Very little pains had been taken 
with his education ; his Governor, the Due de la Vauguyon, 
was a man who had been appointed to that most important 
post by the cabals of the infamous mistress and parasites who 
formed the Court of Louis XV., without one qualification for 
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the discharge of its duties. A servile intriguing spirit had 
alone recommended him to his patrons, while his frivolous in- 
dolence was in harmony with the inclinations of the King 
himself, who, worn out with a Jong coursp^ of profligacjr, had 
no longer sufficient energy even for vice. Under such a go- 
vernor, the young prince had but little chance of receiving a 
wholesome education, even if there were not a settled design to 
enfeeble his mind by neglect. 

His father had been a man of a character very different from 
that of the King. By a sort of natural reaction or silent pro- 
test against the infamies which he saw around him, he had 
cherish^ed a serious and devout dis posi tion, and had observed 
a conduct of the most rigorous virtue. He was even suspected 
of regarding the Jesuits with especial favour, and was believed 
to have formed plans for the reformation of morals, and per- 
haps of the State. It was not strange that, on the first news 
of the illness which proved fatal to him, the people flocked to 
the churches with prayers for his recovery, and that his death 
was regarded by all the right-thinking portion of the com- 
munity as a national calamity. But the courtiers who had re- 
garded his approaching reign with not unnatural alarm, hailed 
his removal with joy, and were, above all things, anxious to 
prevent his son, who had now become the heir to the crown, 
from following such a path as the father had marked out for 
himself. The negligence of some, thus combining with the 
deliberate malice of others, and aided by peculiarities in the 
constitution and disposition of the young Prince himself, which 
became more and more marked as ho grew up, exercised a per- 
nicious influence on his boyhood. Not only was his education 
in the ordinary branches of youthful knowledge neglected, but 
no care was even taken to cultivate his taste or to polish his 
manners, though a certain delicacy of taste and refinement of 
manners w^ere regarded by the courtiers, and by Louis XV. 
himself, as the pre-eminent distinction of his reign. He was 
kept studiously in the background, discountenanced and de- 
pressed, till he contracted an awkward timidity and reserve 
which throughout his life he could never shake off ; while a 
still more unfortunate defect, which was .another result of this 
system, was an inability to think or decide for himself, or even 
to act steadily on the advice of others after he had professed to 
adopt it. 

But these deficiencies in his character had as yet hardly 
had time to display themselves ; and, had they been ever 
so notorious, they were not of a nature to divert Maria Teresa 
from her purpose. For her politick objects it would not per- 
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taps hftve seemed to her altogether undesirable that the future 
/Bororeign of France should be likely to rely on the judgment 
.?*nd to submit to the influence of another, so long as the per- 
aon who should have the best opportunity of influencing him 
was her own daughter. A negotiation for the success of 
which both parties were equally anxious did not require a long 
time for its conclusion; and by the beginning of July, 1769, 
all the preliminariea were arranged; the French newspapers 
were authorised to allude, to the marriage, and to speak of the 
diligence with which preparations for it were being made in 
both countries ; those in which the French King took the 
greatest interest being the building of spme carriages of extra- 
ordinary magnificence to receive the Archduchess as soon as 
she should have arrived on French ground ; while those which 
were being made in Germany, indicated a more elementary 
state of civilisation, as the first requisite appeared to be to put 
the roads between Vienna and the frontier in a state of repair, 
to prevent the journey from being too fatiguing. 

By the Spring of the next year all the necessary prepara- 
tions had been completed ; and in the evening of the 16th of 
April, 1770, a grand Court was held in the Palace of Vienna. 
Through a double row of Guards of the Palace, of Body- 
Guards, and of a still more select guard, composed wholly of 
nobles, M. do Durfort was conducted into the presence of the 
Emperor Joseph II., and of his widowed mother, the Empress- 
Queen, still, though only Dowager-Empress, the independent 
sovereign of her own hereditary dominions ; and to both he 
preferred, on the part of the King of France, a formal request 
for the hand of the Archduchess Marie Antoinette for the 
Dauphin. When the Emperor and Empress had given their 
gracious consent to the demand, the Archduchess herself was 
summoned to the Hall and informed of the proposal which 
had been made, and of the approval which her mother and her 
brother had announced ; while, to incline her also to regard it 
with equal favour, the Ambassador presented her with a letter 
from her intended husband, and with his miniature, which she 
at once hung round her neck. After which, the whole party 
adjoumi^d to the private theatre of the Palace to witness the 

S erform’ance of a French play, “ The Confident Mother ” of 
larivaux, the title of which, so emblematic of the feelings of 
Maria Teresa, may probably have procured it the honour of 
selection. 

The next day the young Princess executed a formal renun- 
ciation of e31 right of succession to any part of her mothers* 
dominions which might at any time devolve on her ; though 
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the number of her brothers and elder sisters rendered any such 
occurrence in the highest degree improbable, and though one 
conspicuous precedent in the history of both countries had, 
within the memory of persons still living, proved the worth- 
lessness of such renunciations.* A few days were then de- 
voted to appropriate festivities ; that which is most especially 
mentioned by the chroniclers of the Court, being, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing taste of the time, a grand masked 
.ball,t for which a saloon four hundred feet long had been ex- 
pressly constructed. And on the 26th of April, the young 
bride quitted her home, the mother from whom she had never 
been separated, and the friends and playmates among whom 
her whole life had been hitherto passed, for a country which 
was wholly strange to her, and in which she had not as yet 
a single acquaintance. Her very husband, to whom she was 
to be confided, she had never seen. 

Tliough both mother and daughter felt the most entire con- 
fidence that the new position, on which she was about to enter, 
would be full of nothing but glory and happiness, it was inevi- 
table that they should be, as they were, deeply agitated at so 
complete a separation. And, if we may believe the testimony 
of witnesses who were at Vienna at the time,J the grief of the 
mother, who was never to soe her child again, was shared not 
only by the members of the Imperial household, whom constant 
intercourse had enabled to know and appreciate her amiable 
qualities, but by the population of the capital and the surround- 
ing districts, all of whom had heard of her numerous acts of 
kindness and benevolence, which, young as she was, many of 
them had also experienced ; and who tlironged the streets along 
which she passed on her departure, mingling tears of genuine 
sorrow with their acclamations, and following her carriage to 
the outermost gate of the city that they might gaze their last 
on the darling of many hearts. 

Kehl was the last Gorman town through which she was to 

* “ nistoire de Marie Antoinette,” par E. and J. de Gonoourt, p. 11. 

t How popular masked balls were in London at this time may be learnt 
from Walpole’s Letters, and especially from one in which ho gives an account 
of one given by ** sixteen or eighteen young Lords ’’just two months before 
this ball at Vienna. — Walpole to Mann, date February 27, 1770. Some one 
a few years later described the French nation as half tiger and half monkey ; 
and it is a singular coincidence that Walpole’s comment on this masquerading 
fashion should be, “ It is very lucky, seeing how much of the tiger enters 
into the human composition, that there should he a good dose of the monkey 
too.” . 

t Memoires concemant Marie Antoinette,” par Joseph’ Weber j[her 
foster-brother), I. p. 6. 
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pass. Strasburg was the Grst French city which was to receive 
her, and, as the islands which dot the Ehine at that portion ot' 
the noble boundary river were regarded as a kind of neutral 
ground, the French Monarch had selected the principal one to 
be occupied by a payil^ion built for the purpose and decorated 
with great magnificence, that it might serve for another stage 
of the wedding ceremony. In this pavilion she was to cease 
to be German, and was to become French ; she was to bid 
farewell to her Austrian attendants, and to receive into her 
service the French offices of her household, male and female, 
who were to replace them. She was even to divert herself of 
every article of her German attire, and to apparel herself anew 
in garments of French manufacture sent from Paris. The 
pavilion was divided into two compartments. In the chief 
apartment of the German division, the Austrian officials who 
had escorted her so far formally resigned their charge, and 
surrendered her to the Comte de iN'oailles, who had been ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary to receive her ; and, when 
all the deeds necessary to release from their responsibility the 
German nobles whose diities were now terminated had been 
duly signed, tlie doors were thrown open, and Marie Antoinette 
passed into the French division, as a French princess, to re- 
ceive the homage of a splendid train of French courtiers, who 
were waiting in loyal eagerness to offer their first salutations 
to their new mistress. Yet, as if at every period of her life 
she was to be beset with omens, the celebrated German writer, 
Gothe, who was at that time pursuing his studies at Strasburg, 
perceived one Avhich he regarded as of most inauspicious signi- 
ficance in tlie ta])estry which decorated the walls of the chief 
saloon. It represented the history of Jason and Medea. On 
one side was portrayed the King’s bride in the agonies of 
death ; on the other, the lioyal father was bewailing his 
murdered children ; above them both, Medea was fleeing 
away in a car drawn by fire-breathing dragons, and driven by 
the Furies ; and the youthful poet could n ot avoid reflecting 
that a record of the most miserable union that even the 
ancient mythology had recorded, was a singularly inappropriate 
and ill-omened ornament for nuptial festivities.* 

A bridge reached from the island to the left bank of the 
river ; and, on quitting the pavilion, the Archduchess found 
the. carriages, which had been built for her in Paris, ready to 
receive her, that she might make her state entry into Strasburg. 
They were marvels of the coachmaker’s art. The Prime 
Minister himself had furnished the designs, and they had 
* Go^ke’s Biography, p. 287. . 
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attracted the curiositj of the fashionable world in Paris 
throughout the winter. One was covered with crimson velvet, 
having pictures, emblematical of the Four Seasons, embroidered 
in ^old on the principal pandas ; on the other the velvet was 
blue, and the Elements took the place of the Seasons ; while 
the roof of each was surmounted by nos egays of flowers, 
carved in gold, enamelled in appropriate colours, and wrought 
with such exquisite delicacy that every movement of the 
carriage, or even the lightest breeze, caused them to wave as 
if they were the natural produce of die garden.* 

In this superb conveyance Marie Antoinette passed on 
under a succession of ‘ triumphal arches to the gates of Stras- 
burg, which, on this auspicious occasion, seemed as if it desired 
to put itself forward as the representative of the joy of the 
whole nation by the splendid cordiality of its welcome. Whole 
regiments of cavalry, drawn up in line of battle, received 
her with a grand salute as she advanced. Battery after 
battery pealed forth along the whole extent of the vast ram- 
parts ; the bells of every church rang out a festive peal ; 
fountains ran with wine in the Qrand S(juare. She proceeded 
to the Episcopal Palace, where the Archbishop, the Cardinal 
de Eohan, with his coadjutor, the Prince Louis do Rohan (a 
man afterwards rendered unhappily notorious by his complicity 
in a vile conspiracy against her) received her at the head of 
the most august Chapter that the wdiole land could produce, 
the Counts of the Cathedral, as they were styled ; the Prince ^ 
of Lorraine being the Grand Dean, the Archbisliop of Bor- 
deaux the Grand Provost, and not one post in the Chapter 
being filled by any one below the rank of Count. She held a 
Court for the reception of all the female nobility of the pro- 
vince ; she dined publicly in state ; a procession of the muni- 
cipal magistrates presented her a sample of the wdnes of the 
district; and, as she tasted the luscious offering, the coopers 
celebrated w^hat they .called a feast of Bacchus, waving their 
hoops as they danced round the room in grotesque figures. 

It was a busy day for her, that first day of her arrival on 
French soil. From the dinner-table she went to the theatre ; 
on quitting the theatre she was driven through ,tho streets to 
see the illuminations vrhich made every part of the city as 
bright as at mid-day, the great square in front of the Episcopal 
Palace being converted into a complete garden of fireworks ; 
and at midnight she attended a ball which the Governor of the 
province, the Mar^chal de Contades, gave in her honour to all 
the principal inhabitants of the city and district. Quitting 
* M^moires de Bachaumont, Jan. 30, 1770. 
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Strasburg the next day, after a grand reception of the clergy, 
the nobles, and the magistrates of the province, she proceeded 
by easy stages through Nancy, Chalons, Rheims, and Soissons, 
the whole population of every town through which she passed 
collecting on her road to gaze on her beauty, the renown of 
which had reached the least curious ears, and to receive marks 
of her affability, reports of which were, at least, as widely 
spread, in the cheerful eagerness with which she threw down 
the windows of her carriage, and the frank smiling recognition 
and genuine pleasure with which she replied to their en- 
thusiastic acclamations. It was long remembered that, when 
the students of the College at Soissons presented her with a 
Latin address, she replied to them in a sentence or two in the 
same language. 

Soissons was her last resting-place before she was intro- 
duced to her new family. On the afternoon of Monday, the 
14th of May, she quitted it for Compiegne, which the King 
and all the Court had reached in the course of the morning. 
As she approached the town she was met by the Minister, the 
Due de Choiseul, and he was the precursor of Louis himself, 
who, accompanied by the Dauphin and his daughters, and 
escorted by his gorgeous company of the Guards of the 
Household,* had driven out to receive her. She and all her 
strain dismounted from her carriages. Her Master of the 
' Horse and her “ Knight of Honour ” t took her by the hand, 
and conducted her to the Royal coach. She sank on her 
in the performance of her respectful homage; but Louis 
promptly raised her up, and, having embraced her with a ten- 
derness which gracefully combined royal dignity with paternal 
affection, and having addressed her in a brief speech, J which 
was specially acceptable to her, as containing a well-timed 
compliment to her mother, introduced her to the Dauphin; 
•and, when they reached the palace, he also presented to her 
his more distant relatives, the princes and princesses of the 
blood,§ the Due d’Orl^ans and his son the Due de Chartres, 
destined hereafter to prove one of the foulest and most mis- 
chievous of her enemies ; the Due de Bourbon, the Princes of 
Conde and Conti, and one lady whose connection with royalty 

* La maison da roi. 

t Chevalier d’houneur ; we have no corresponding office at the English 
Court. 

t The king said, ** Yons 6tiez d^jh de la famille, car votre m^re a Pdme dc 
Louis le Grand.— Ste Beuve, “Nouveaux Lundis,*' viii. 322. 

§ In the language of the French heralds the title of Princes of the Royul 
family was connned to the children or grandchildren of the reigning Sove- 
reign. His nephews and coosins were only Pniices of the Blood. 
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was Italian rather than French, but to whom the acquaintance, 
commenced, on this day, proved the cause of a miserable and 
horrible death, the beautiful Princesse de Lamballe. 

Compiegne, however, was not to be honoured by the 
marriage ceremony. The next morning the whole party 
staVted for Versailles, turning out of the road, at the express 
request of the Archduchess herself, to pay a brief visit to the 
KingJs youngest daughter, the Princess Louise, who had taken 
on herself the Carmelite vows, and resided in the Convent of 
St Denis. The request had been suggested by Choiseul, who 
was well aware that the Princess shared the dislike entertained 
by her more worldly sisters to the House of Austria ; but it 
was accepted as a personal compliment by the King himself, 
who was already fascinated by her charms, which, as ho 
affirmed, surpassed those of her portrait, and was predisposed to 
view all her words and actions in the most favourable light. 
Avoiding Paris, which Louis, ever since the riots of 1750, had 
constantly refused to enter, they reached the hunting-lodge of 
La Muette, in the Bois de Boulogne, for supper. Here she 
made the acquaintance of the brothers and sisters of her future 
husband, the Counts of Provence and Artois, both destined, in 
their turn, to succeed him on the throne ; of the Princess 
Clotilde, who may be regarded as the most fortunate of her 
race, in being saved by a foreign marriage and an early death 
from witnessing the worst calamities of her family and her 
native land ; of the Princess Elizabeth, who was fated to share 
them in all their bitterness and horror ; and (a strangely in- 
congruous sequel to the morning visit to the Carmelite con- 
vent) the Countess du Barri also came into her presence, and 
was admitted to sup at the Royal table ; as if, even at the very 
moment when he might have been expected to conduct himself 
with somjl^egree of respectful decency to the pure-minded 
young girl Miom he was receiving into his family, Louis XY. 
was bent on exhibiting to the whole world his incurable 
shamelessness in its most oifensive form. 

At midnight he, with the Dauphin, proceeded to Versailles, 
whither, the next morning, the Archduchess followed them. 
And at one o’clock on the 16th, in the chapel of the Palace, 
the Primate of France, the Archbishop of Rheims, performed 
the marriage ceremony. A canopy of cloth of silyer was held 
over the heads of the youthful pair by the Bishops of Senlis 
and Chartres. The Dauphin, after he had placed the wedding- 
ring on his bride’s finger, added as a token that h»jfl||pwcd 
her with his worldly wealth, a gift of thirteen piece^mgold, 
which, as well as the ring, had received the Episcopal bene- 
d’Vtion. and Marie Antoinette wa« Dnuphiness of France. 
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The marriage which was thus accomplished was regarded 
with unmodified pleasure by the family of the bride and with 
almost equal satisfaction by the Frencn King. In spite of the 
public rejoicings in both countries with which it was accom- 
panied, it cannot be said to have been equally acceptable to the 
majority of the people of either nation. There was still a 
strong anti-French party at Vienna,* and (a circumstance of 
far greater influence on the fortunes of the young couple) 
there was a strong anti- Austrian party in France, which was 
not without its supporters even in the King’s Palace. That the 
marriage should have been so earnestly desired at the Imperial 
Court is a strange instance of the extent to which political 
motives overpowered every other consideration in the mind of 
the great Em press- Queen, for she was not ignorant of the real 
character of the French Court, of the degree in which it was 
divided by factions, of the base and unworthy intrigues which 
were its sole business, and of the sagacity and address which 
w^ere requisite for any one who would steer his way with safety 
and honour through its complicated mazes. 

Judgment and prudence were not the qualities most 
naturally to be expected in a young princess not yet fifteen 
years old. The best prospect which Marie Antoinette had of 
surmounting the numerous and varied difficulties which beset 
her, lay in the affection which she speedily conceived for her 
husband^'and in the sincerity, we can hardly say warmth, with 

* The word is Mariii Teresa’s own; ** anti-fran9aiB ” occurring in more 
than one of her letters. 
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which he returned her love. Maria Teresa had bespoken liis 
tenderness for her in a letter which she wrote to him on the 
day on which her daughter left Vienna, and which has often 
been quoted as a composition worthy of her alike as a mother 
and as a Christian Sovereign ; and as admirably calculated to 
impress the heart of her new son-in-law by claiming his at- 
tachment for his bride, on the ground of the pains which she 
had taken to make her worthy of her fortune. 

“ Your bride, my dear Dauphin, has just left me, I do hope 
that she will cause your happiness. I have brought her up 
with the design that she should do so, because I have for some 
time foreseen that she would share your destiny. 

“ I have inspired her with an eager desire to do her duty to 
you, with a tender attachment to your person, with a resolu- 
tion to be attentive to think and do everything which may 
please you. I have also been moat careful to enjoin on her a 
tender devotion towards the Master of all Sovereigns, being 
thoroughly persuaded that we are but badly providing for the 
welfare of the nations which are entrusted to us, when we fail 
in our duty to Him who breaks sceptres and overthrows thrones 
according to his pleasure. 

“ I say then to you, my dear Dauphin, as I say to my 
daughter : ‘ Cultivate your duties towards Glod. Seek to 
cause the happiness of the people over whom you will reign (it 
will be too soon, come when it may). Love the king, your 
grandfather ; be humane like him ; be always accessible to the 
unfortunate. If you behave in this manner, it is impossible 
that happiness can fail to be your lot.’ My daughter will 
love you, I am certain, because I know her. But the more 
that I answer to you for her affection, and for her anxiety to 
please you, the more earnestly do 1 entreat you to vow to her 
the most sincere attachment. 

“ Farewell, ray dear Dauphin. May you be happy. I rm 
bathed in tears. 

The Dauphin did not falsify the hopes thus expressed by 
the Empress-Queen. But his was not the character to afford 
his wife either the advice or support which she needed ; while, 
strange to say, he was the only member of the Boyal Family 
to whom she could look for either. The King was not only 
utterly worthless and shameless, but wea^ and irresolute in 
the most ordinary matters. Even when in the flower and 
vigour of his age he had never been able to summon courage 

♦ Quoted by Mme du Deffand in a letter to Walpole datedFlIay 19, 
1770. ** Correspoudanco complete de Mme du Deffand,** II. 69- 
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to ^vo verbal orders or reproofs to bis own cbijdren,* but had 
intimated his pleasure or displeasure by letters. He had been 
gradually falling lower and lower, both in his own vices and 
in the estimation of the world ; and was now, still more than 
when Lord Chesterfield first drew his picture, f both hated 
and despised. The Dauphin’s brothers, for such mere hoys, 
were singularly selfish and unamiable; and the only female 
relations of husbandj his aunts, to \ibom, as such, it 
would have been natural that a young foreigner should look 
for friendship and advice, were not only narrow-minded, in- 
triguing, and malicious, but were predisposed to regard her 
with jealousy as likely to interfere with the influence hich 
they had hoped to exert over their nephew when he should 
become their sovereign. 

Marie Antoinette had, therefore, difficulties and enemies to 
contend with from the very first comnienceincni of her re- 
sidence in France. And many even of her own virtues w'erc 
unfavourable to her chances of happiness, calculated as they 
were to lay her at the mercy of her ill-wishers, and to deprive 
her of some of the defences which might have been found in a 
difterout temperament. Full of health and spirits, she was 
naturally eager in the pursuit of enjoyment, and anxious to 
please every one, from feeling nothing but kindness towards 
every one ; she was frank, open, and sincere ; and, being per- 
fectly guileless herself, she was, as through her whole life she 
continued to be, entirely unsuspicious of unfriendliness, much 
more of treachery, in others. Her allability and condescension 
combined wdth this trustful disposition to make her too often 
the tool of designing and grasping courtiers, who sought to 
gain their own ends at her expense, and who presumed on her 
good-nature and inexperience to make requests which, as they 
well knew-, should never have been made, but which they also 
reckoned that she would be unwilling to refuse. 

But lest this general amiability and desire to give pleasure 
to those around her might seem to impart a prevailing tinge 
of Weakness to her character, it is fair to add that she united 
to these softer feelings robuster virtues calculated to deserve 
and to win universal admiration ; though some of them, never 

* Mercy to Mario*Ther6se, August 4, 1770. Gorrespondance secrete 
entre Maiic-Therese ct le Comte de Mercy Argcntcau avec des lettres de 
Marie- Thoifesc et Mai ie- Antoinette, par M. le Chevalier Alfred d’Arneth, I. 
29. For the sake ot brevity this Collection will be hereafter refened to as 
“ Ariieth.” 

t “ The King of France is both hated and despised, which •^cldf m hap- 
pens to the same man.” — Lord Chesterfield, Letter to Mr. DayioUes, date 
May 19, 1762. 
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having yet be6n called forth by circumstances, were for a long 
time unsuspected by the world at large. She had pride : pride 
of birth ; pride of rank ; though never did that feeling show 
itself more nobly or more beneiicially. It never led her to 
think herself above the very meanest of her subjedts. It ne\er 
made her indifferent to the interests, to the joys or sorrows, of 
a single individual. The idea with which it inspired her was, 
that a princess of her race was never to commit an unworthy 
act, was never to fail in purity of virtue, in truth, iu courage ; 
that she was to be careful to set an example of these virtues 
to those who would naturally look up to her ; and that she 
herself was to keep constantly in hor mind the example of her 
illustrious mother, and never, by act, or word, or thought, to 
discredit her mother’s name. And, as she thus regarded cour- 
age as her birthriglit, so she possessed it in abundance and in 
variety. She had courage to plan, and courage to act ; courage 
to resolve, and courage to adhere to the resolution once deliber- 
ately formed ; and, above all, courage to endure and to suffer, 
and, in the very extremity of misery, to animate and support 
others less royally endowed. 

Such then as she was, with both her manifest and her 
latent excellences, as well as with those more mixed qualities 
which had some deflects mingled with their sweetness, Marie 
Antoinette, at the age of fourteen years and a half, was thrown 
into a world wholly new to her, to guide herself so far by her 
own discretion that there was no one wdio had both judgment 
and ajithority to control her in her line of conduct or in any 
single action. She had, indeed, an adviser whom her mother 
had provided for her, though without allowing her to suspect 
the nature or full extent of the duties wdiich she had imposed 
upon him. Maria Teresa had been in some respects a strict 
mother, one whom her children in general feared almost as 
much as they loved her ; and the rigorous superintendence on 
some points of conduct which sho had exercised over Marie 
Antoinette while at home, she w^as not inclined wholly to re- 
sign even after she had made her apparently independent. At 
the moment of her departure from Vienna, she gave her a letter 
of advice which she entreated her to road over every month, 
and in which the most affectionate and judicious counsel is 
more than once couched in a tone of very authoritative com- 
mand : the whole letter showing not only the most experienced 
wisdom and the most affectionate interest in her daughter’s 
happiness, but, likewise, a thorough insight into her character, 
so precisely are some of the errors, against which the letter 
most emphatically warns her, those into which she most I'rc- 
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quently fell. And she appointed a statesman in whom she 
deservedly placed great confidence, the Count de Mercy- Ar- 
genteau, her ambassador to the Court at Versailles, with the 
express design that he should always be at hand to afford the 
Dauphiness his advice in all the difficulties which she could 
not avoid foreseeing for her ; and should also keep the Empress- 
Queen herself fully informed of every particular of her con- 
duct, and of every transaction by which she was in any way 
affected. This part of his commission was wholly unsuspected 
by the young Princess ; but the Count discharged such por- 
tions of the delicate duty thus imposed upon him with rare 
discretion, contriving in its performance to combine tlie strictest 
fidelity to his Imperial mistress with the most entire devotion 
to the interests of his pupil, and to preserve the unqualified 
regard and esteem of both mother and daughter to the end of 
their lives. Towards the latter, as Dauphiness, and even as 
Queen, he stood for some years in a position very similar to 
that which Baron Stock mar fills in the history of the late 
Prince Consort of England, being, however, more frequent in 
his admonitions, and occasionally more severe in his reproofs, 
as the youth and inexperience of Marie Antoinette not unna- 
turally led her into greater mistakes than the scrupulous con- 
scientiousness and almost premature prudence of the Prince 
Consort ever suffered him to commit ; and his diligent reports 
to the Empress-Queen, amounting at times to a diary of the 
proceedings of the French Court, have a lasting and inestim- 
able value, since they furnish us with so trustworthy a record 
of the whole life of Mario Antoinette for the first ten years of 
her residence in France,* of her actions, her language, and 
her very thoughts (for she ever scorned to give a reason or to 
make an excuse which was not absolutely and strictly true), 
that there is perhaps no person of historical importance whose 
conduct in every transaction of gravity or interest is more 
minutely known, or whose character there are fuller materials 
for appreciating. 

The very day of her marriage did not pass without her 
receiving a strange specimen of the factious spirit which pre- 
vailed at the Court, and of the hollowness of the welcome 
with w'hich the chief nobles had greeted her arrival. A state 
ball was given at the Palace to celebrate the wedding, and, as 
the Princess of Lorraine, a cousin of the Emperor Francis, 
was the only blood-relation of Marie Antoinette who was at 
Versailles at the time, the King assigned her a place in the 
first quadrille, giving her precedence for that occasion, next to 
* Maria Teresa died in December, 1780*. 
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the Princes of the blood. It did not seem a great stretch of 
courtesy to show to a foreigner, even had she not been delated 
to the Princess in whose honour the ball .was given ; but the 
dukes and peers fired up at tjie arrangement, as if an insult 
had been offered them. They held a meeting at which tliey 
resolved that no member of their families should attend, and , 
carried out their resolution so obstinately that at five o’clock, 
when the dancing was to commence, except the Koyal Prin-. 
cesses there were only three ladies in the room. The King, 
who, following the example of Louis XIV., acted on these oc- 
casions* as his own master of ceremonies, was forced to send 
special and personal orders to some of those who had absented 
themselves to attend without delay. And so by seven o’clock 
twelve or fourteen couples were collected* (the number of 
persons admitted to such entertainments was always extremely 
small), and the rude disloyalty of the protest was to outward 
appearance effaced by the submission of tho recusants. 

But all the troubles which arose out of the wedding 
festivities were not so easily terminated. Little as was the 
goodwill which subsisted between Louis XV. and the 
Parisians, the civic authorities thought their own credit at 
stake in doing appropriate honour to an occasion so important 
as the marriage of the heir of the monarchy, and on the 30th 
of May they closed a succession of balls and banquets by a 
display of fireworks, in which the ingenuity of the most cele- 
brated artists had been exhausted to outshine all previous dis- 
plays of the sort. Three sides of the Place Louis XV. were 
filled up with pyramids and colonnades. Here dolphins darted 
out many-coloured flames from their over-open mouths ; there, 
rivers of fire poured forth cascades spangled with all the 
variegated brilliancy with which the chemist’s art can em- 
bellish the work of the pyrotechnist. The centre was occupied 
with a gorgeous Temple of Hymen, which seemed to lean for 
support on the well-known statue of the King, in front of which 
it was constructed ; and which was, as it w^ere, to be carried 
up to the skies by above 3000 rockets and flre-lMls into which 
it was intended to dissolve. The whole square was packed 
with spectators, the pedestrians in front,. the carriages in the 
rear, when one of the explosions set fire to a portion of the 
platforms on which the different figures had been constructed. 
At first the increase of the blaze was regarded only as an in- 
genious surprise on the part of the artist. But soon it became 
clear that the conflagration w^as undesigned and real ; panio 
succeeded to delight, and the terror-stricken crowd, seeing 
* Mme du Deffand, letter of May 19, 1770, 
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themselves surrounded with flames, began to make frantic 
efforts to escape from the danger ; but there was only one 
side of the square unenclosed, and that was blocked up by 
carriages. The uproar and the glare made the horses un- 
manageable, and in a few moments the whole mass, human 
beings and animals, was mingled in helpless confusion, making 
flight impossible by their very eagerness to lly, and trampling 
one another underfoot in bewildered misery. Of those who 
did succeed in extricating themselves from tke square many 
made their way to the road which runs along the bank of the 
river, and found that they had only exchanged one danger for 
another, which, though of an opposite character, was equally 
destructive. Still overwhelmed with terror, though the first 
peril was over, the fugitives pushed one another into the stream, 
in which great numbers were drowned. The number of the 
killed could never be accurately ascertained ; hut no calcula- 
tion estimated the number of those who perished at less than 
six hundred, while those who were grievously injured were at 
least as many more. 

The Dauphin and Dauphincss were deeply shocked by a 
disaster so painfully at variance with their . own happiness, 
which, in one sense, had caused it. Their first thought was, 
as far as they might be able, to mitigate it. Most of the 
victims were of the poorer class, the grief of whose surviving 
relatives was, in many instances, aggravated by the loss of the 
means of livelihood which the labours of those who had been 
cut off had hitherto supplied ; and, to give temporary succour 
to this distress, the Dauphin and Dauphint'ss at once drew out 
from the Iloyal Treasury the sums allowed to them for their 
private expenses for the month, and sent the money to the 
municipal authorities to be applied to the relief of the suflerers. 
But Marie Antoinette did more. She felt that to give money 
only was but cold benevolence ; and she made personal visits 
to many of those families which had been most grievously 
afilictod, show ing the sincerity of her sympathy by the touching 
kindness of her language, and by the tears which she mingled 
wdth those of the widow and the orphan.^ Such unmerited 
kindness made a deej) impression on the citizens. Since the 
time of Henry IV. no prince had ever shown the slightest 
interest in the happiness or misery of the lower classes ; and 
the feeling of affectionate gratitude which this unprecedented 
recognition of their claims to be sympathised with as fellow- 
creatures awakened, was fixed still more deeply in their hearts 
a short time afterw^ards, when, at one of the hunting-parties 
'♦ Cbambrier, I. 60. 
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which took place at Fontainebleau, the stag charged a crowd of 
tlie spectators and severely wounded a x)easant with his horns. 
Marie Antoinette sprang to the ground at the sight, helped to 
bind up the wound, and had the man driven in her own 
carriage to his cabin, whither she followed him herself to see 
that every proper attention was paid to him.* And the 
affection which she thus inspired among the poor was fully 
shared by the chief personage in the kingdom, the sovereign 
himself. A life of profligacy had not rendered Louis wholly 
insensible to the superior attractions of innocence and virtue. 
Perhaps a secret sense of shame at the slavery in which his 
vices held him, and w’hich, as he well knew, excited the con- 
tempt of even his most dissolute courtiers, though he had not 
sufRcient energy to shake it off, may have for a moment 
quickened his better feelings ; and the fresh beauty of the 
young Princess, who, from the first moment of her arrival at 
the Court, treated him wuth the most affectionate and caress- 
ing respect, awakened in him a genuine admiration and good- 
will. He praised her beauty and her grace to all his nobles 
with a WMrinth that excited the jealousy of his infamous mis- 
tress, the Countess du ]^arri. He made allowance for some 
childishness of manner as natural at her age,t and showed an 
anxiety for everything wiiich could amuse or gratify her, which 
afforded a marked contrast to his ordinary apathy. And, 
though in«BO young a girl it was rather the promise of future 
beauty than its developed perfection that her features as yet 
presented, they already exhibited sufficient charms to exempt 
those who extolled them ‘from the suspicion of flattery. "(A 
clear and open forehead, a delicately-cut nose, a complexion of 
dazzling brilliancy, with bright blue eyes, w hose ever-varying 
lustre seemed equally calculated to show every feeling which 
could move her heart, which could at times scctu almost 
fierce wdth anger, indignation, or contempt, but whose pre- 
vailing expression was that of kindly benevolence or light- 
hearted mirth, were united w'ith a figure of exquisite propor- 
tions, sufficiently tall for dignity, though as yet of course 
slight and unformed, and every movement of which w^as 
directed by a grace that could neither he taught nor imitated, 
If any defect could be discovered in her face, it consisted in a 
somewhat undue thickness of the lips, especially of the lower 
lip, which had' for some generations been the prevailing 
characteristic of her family. 

* Mme de Campan, I. 3. 

t He told Mercy, she was “ vive ct un peu enfant, mais,” ajoutat-il, “ celn 
est rien de son age.” Arneth, I. 11. 
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Accordingly, a montb after her marriage, Mercy could 
report to Maria Tereaa that she had bad complete success, and 
was a universal favourite ; that, b^dides the King, who openly 
expressed his satisfaction, she had won the heart of the 
Dauphin, who had been very unqualified iu the language in 
which he had praised both her beauty and her agreeable 
qualities to his aunts ; and that even those princesses were 
“ enchanted ” with her. The whole Court and the people in 
general extolled her affability, and the gracipusness with which 
she said kind things to all who approached her. Though the 
well-informed ambassador had already discovered signs of the 
cabals which the mistress and her partisans were forming 
against her, and had been rendered a little uneasy by the 
handle which she had more than once afforded to her secret 
enemies, when, “ in gaiety of heart and w Jthout the slightest 
ill-will,” she had allowed herself to jest on some persons and 
circumstances which struck her as ridiculous, her jests being 
seasoned with a wit and piquancy which rendered them keener 
to those who were their objects, and so more mischievous to 
herself. lie especially praised the unaffected dignity with 
which she had received the mistress, who had attended in her 
apartments to pay her court, though in no respect deceived as 
to the lady’s disposition ; her penetration into the characters 
of all with whom she had been brought into contact, denoting, 
as it struck him, “ a sagacity ” which, at her age, was truly 
astonishing.” ♦ 


• Arneth, I, 9-16. 
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Marie Antoinette gives her Mother her first impressions of the Court and 
of her own position and prospects — Court Lire at Versailles — Marie An- 
toinette shows her dislike of etiquette — Character of the Due d’Aiguillon 
— Cabals against the Dauphincss — Jealousy of Mme du Barri — The Aunts 
too are jealous of her— She becomes more and more popular — Parties for 
Donkey-riding — Scantiness of the Dauphiness’s income — Her infiuence 
over the King— The Due de Choiseul is dismissed— She begins to have 
great influence over the Dauphin. 

Makie Aktoikettb herself was inclined ta be delighted 
with all that befell her, and to make light of what she could 
liardly regard as pleasant or becoming ; and two“ of her first 
letters to her mother, written in the early part of Julv,* **^ give 
us an insight into the feelings with which she regarded her new 
family and her own position ; as well as a picture of her daily 
occupations and of the singular customs of the French Court, 
strangely inconsistent in what it permitted and in what it 
disallowed, and, in tlie publicity in which its princes lived, 
curiously incompatible with ordinary ideas of comfort and 
even delicacy. 

» “ The King,” she says, “ is full of kindnesses towards me, 

and I love him tefiderly. But it is pitiable to see his weak- 
ness for Madame du Barri, who is the silliest and most imper- 
tinent creature that it is possible to conceive. She has played 
with us every evening at Marly, f and she has twice been seated 
next to me ; but she has not spoken to me, and I have not at- 
tempted to engage in conversation with her ; but, when it was 
necessary, T have said a word or two to her. 

“ As for my dear husband, he is greatly changed and in a 
most advantageous manner. He shows a great deal of aflTec- 

* Dates 9th and 12th. Arneth, I. p. 16, 18. 

t Marly was a palace belonging to the King, but little inferior in splen- 
dour to Versailles itself, and a favourite residence of Louis XV. because a less 
strict etiquette had been established there. Choisy and Bellevue, which will 
often be mentioned in the course of this narratiYtii; were two others of the 
royal palaces on a somewhat smaller scale. They have both been destroyed. 
Marly, Choisy, and Bellevue were all between Versailles and Paris. 
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tion for me, and is even beginning to treat me with great con- 
fidence. He certainly does not like M. de la Vauguyon ; but 
he is afraid of him. « A curious things happened about the Duke 
the other day. I was alone with my husband, when M, de la 
Vauguyon stole hurriedly up to the doors to listen. A serv- 
ant, who was either a fool or a Very honest man, opened 
the door, and there stood his Grace the Duke planted like a 
sentinel, without being able to retreat. I pointed out to my 
husband the inconvenience that there was in having people 
listening at the doors, and he took my remark very well.” 

She did not tell the Empress the whole of this occurrence ; 
she had been too indignant at the Duke’s meanness to suppress 
her feelings, and she reproved the Duke himself with a severity 
which can hardly be said to have been misplaced. 

“ Duke de la Vauguyon,” she said, “ my lord the Dauphin is 
now of an age to dispense with a governor ; and I have no 
need of a spy. I beg you not td appear again in my pre- 
sence.” * 

Between the writing of hbr first and second letters she had 
heard from Maria Teresa ; and she “ cannot describe how the 
affection her mother expresses for her has gone to her heart. 
Every letter which she has received has filled her eyes with 
tears of regret at being separated from so tender and loving a 
mother, and, happy as she is in France, she would gi\e the 
world to see her family again, it were but for a moment. 
As her mother wishes to know how the days are passed ; she 
gets up between nine and ten, and having dressed herself and 
said her morning prayers, she breakfasts, and then she goes to 
the apartments of her aunts, where she usually finds the Xing. 
That lasts till half-past ten, then at eleven she has her hair 
dressed. 

“At twelve,” she proceeds to say, “what is called the 
Chamber is heli and there every one who does not belong 1 o 
the common people may enter. I put on my rouge and wash 
my hands before all the world ; then the men go out and the) 
women remain, and I dress myself in their presence. Then 
comes mass. If the King is at Versailles 1 go to mass with 
him, my husband, and my aunts ; if he is not there I go alone 
with the Dauphin, but always at the same hour. After mass 
we two dine by ourselves in the presence of all the world ; but 
dinner is over by half-past one, as w© both eat very fast. From 
the dinner-table 1 go to the Dauphin’s apartments, and if he 
has business, I return to my own rooms, where I read, write, 
or work ; for 1 am milking a waistcoat for the King, whiebrgets 
* MSm. de Gonoourt, quotiog a MS. Diary of Hardy, p. 36. 
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on but slowly, though, I trust, with God’s grace, it will be 
finished before many years are ovrer. At three o’clock I go 
again to visit my aunts,'* and the King comes to them at the 
same hour. At four the* Abb4* corner to me, and at five I 
have every day eitlier my;Jiarpsichord-ma8ter or my singing- 
inaster till six. At half-past six I go almost every day to my 
aunts, except when I go out walking. And you must under- 
stand that when I go to visit my aunts, my husband almost 
always goes with me. At seven we play cards till nine o’clock ; 
but when the weather is fine I go out walking, and then there 
is no play in my apartments, but it is held at my. aunts’. At 
nine we sup, and when the King is not there, my aunts come 
to sup with us ; but when the King is there, we go aft.er supper 
to their rooms. Waiting there for the King, who usually comes 
about a quarter to eleven ; and I lie down on a grand sofa and 
go to sleep till he comes. But when he is not there, we go to 
bed at eleven o’clock.” 

The play-table which is alluded to in these letters was one 
of the most curious and mischievous institutions of the Court. 
Gambling had been one of its established vices ever since the 
time of Henry IV., whose enormous losses at play had formed 
the subject of Sully’a most incessant remonstrances. And 
from the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV., a gaming- 
table had formed a regular part of the evening’s amusement. 
It was the one thing which was allowed to break down the 
barrier of etiquette. On all other occasions the rules which 
regulated who might and who might not bo admitted to the 
royal presence were as precise and strict as in many cases they 
were unreasonable and unintelligible. But at the gaming- 
table every one -who could make the slightest pretensions to 
gentle birth was allow^ed to present himself and stake his 
money ; f and the levelling influence df play was almost as fully 
exemplified in the King’s palace as in the ordinary gaming- 
houses, since, though the presence of royalty so far acted as a 
restraint on the gamblers as to prevent any open explosion, 
accusations of foul play and dishonest tricks were as rife as in 
the most vulgar company. 

Marie Antoinette was winning many hearts by her loveli- 
ness and affability ; but she could not scatter her kind speeches 
and friendly smiles- among all with whom she came into con- 
tact without running counter to the prejudices of some of the 
old courtiers who had been formed on a difierent system ; to 
whom the maintenance of a rigid etiquette was as the very 

I 

De Vermond, who had accoiopanied her from Vienna as her reader, 
t See St. Simon’s account of Dangean, Yol. 1. p. 392. 
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^ breath of their nostrils, and in whose eyes its very first rule 
land principle was that princes should keep all the world at a 
^ distance. Foremost among these sticklers for old ideas was 
the Countess de Noailles, her principal “lady of honour,” 
whose uneasiness on the subject speedily became So notorious 
as to give rise to numerous Court squibs and satirical .odes, the 
authors, of which seemed glad to compliment the Dauphin and 
to vex her ladyship at the same time ; but who could not be 
deterred by these efiusions from lecturing Marie Antoinette on 
her disregard of her rank, and on the danger of making her- 
self too familiar, till she provoked the young Princess into 
giving her the nickname of Madam Etiquette ; and, no doubt, 
in her childish playfulness, to utter many a speech and do many 
an act whose principal object was to excite the astonishment 
or provoke the frawns of the ton prim lady of honour. 

There can be no doubt that, though she often pushed her 
strictness too far, Madame de Noailles to some extent had 
reason on her side, and that a certain degree of ceremony^and 
stately reserve is indispensable in Court life. It is a penalty 
which those bom in the purple must pay for their dignity 
that they can hjave no friends on a perfect equality with them- 
selves ; and those who in different ages and countries have 
tried to emancipate themselves from this law of their rank, 
have not generally won even the respect of those to whom they 
have condescended, and still less the approbation of the outer 
world, whose members have perhaps a secret dislike to see 
those whom they regard as their own equals lifted above them 
by the familiarity of princes. 

This, however, was a matter of comparatively slight im- 
portance. An excess of condescension is at the worst a venial 
and an amiable error ; but even at this early period plots were 
being contrived against the young Princess, which, if success- 
ful, would have been wholly destructive of her happiness, and 
which, though she was fully aware of them, she had not means 
by herself to disconcert or defeat., They were the more for- 
midable because they were partly political, embracing a scheme 
fori the removal of a Minister, and consequently cpnciliated 
more supporters and ensured greater perseverance than if they 
had merely aimed at securing a preponderance of Court favour 
for the plotters. Like all the other mistresses who had suc- 
cessively reigned in the French Courts, Madame du Barri had 
a party of adhei^nts who hoped to rise by bet patronage. The 
Due de Choiseul himself had owed his promotion to her pre- 
decessor, Madame de Pompadour, and those who hoped to 
supplant him saw in a similar influence the best prospect of 
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attaining their end. • One of the least respectable of the Prench 
nobles was the Due d’Ai|;uillon. As Oovemor of Brittany he 
had behaved with notorious cowardice in the Seven Years* 
W ar. He had since be^, if possible, still more dishonoured by 
charges of oppression, peculation/ and subornation, on which 
the authorities of the province had prosecuted him, and which 
the Parisian Parliament had pronounced to be established. 
But no kind of infamy was a barrier to the favour of Louis 
XV. He cancelled the resolution of the Parliament, and 
showed such countenance to the culprit that d*Aiguillon, who 
was both ambitious and covetous, conceived the idea of sup- 
planting Choiseul in the Government. As one of Choiseul’s 
principal measures had been the negotiation of the Dauphin’s 
marriage, Marie Antoinette was known to regard him with a 
goodwill which was founded on gratitude. But, unfortunately, 
her feelings on this point were not shared by her husband ; 
for Choiseul had had notorious diiTerences with his father, the 
late*Dauphin, and, though it was perfectly certain that that 
Prince had died of natural disease, people had been found to 
whisper in his son’s ear suspicions that he had been poisoned, 
and that the Minister to whom he was unfriendly had been 
concerned in his death. 

The two plots, therefore, to overthrow the Minister, and 
to weaken the influence of the Dauphiriess, went hand in hand, 
and, as might have been expected from the character of the 
patroness of both, no means were too vile or wicked for the in- 
triguers who set them on foot. Madame du Barri was, indeed, 
seriously alarmed for the maintenance of her own ascendency. 
The King took such undisguised pleasure in his new grand- 
daughter’s comjKcny, that some of the most experienced cour- 
tiers began to anticipate that she would soon gain entire in- 
fluence over him."* The mistress began, therefore, to disparage 
her personal charms, never speaking of her to Louis (“ France,” 
as she generally called him), except as “ the little blowsy,” t 
while her ally, De la Vauguyon, endeavoured' to further her 
views by exerting the influence which he mistakenly flattered 
himself that he still retained over the Dauphin, to surrdflnd 
her with his own creatures. He tried to procure the dismissal 
of the Abbe de Vermond, who, having been, as we have seen, 

* The Due de Noailles, brother-in-law of the Countess, *M'hoinme de 
France qui a peut-4tre le plus d’esprit et qui connait lejnieux son souverain 
et la cour,” told Meroy in August that **ju^eant d’apr^s son experience et 
d’apr^s les qualites qu^il Yoyait dans cette princeBse, il 6tait persuadd qu’clle 
gouvernerait un jour I’esprit du Roi.** Ameth, I. 34. 

t La petite rousse. ^ 
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the' tutor of Marie Antoinette at Vienna, still remained at- 
tached to her person as her reader, and whose complete know- 
ledge of all the ways of the Court, joined to a thorough honesty 
and devoted fidelity to her best interests, rendered his services 
most valuable to his mistress in her new sphere. He sought 
to recommend a creature of his own as her confessor ; to obtain 
for his own daughter the appointment of one of her chief ladies ; 
and, with a wickedness peculiar to the French Court, he even 
endeavoured to' imitate the vile arts by which the Due de 
Richelieu had deprived Marie Leezinska of the afiections of 
the King, to alienate the Dauphin from his young wife, and to 
induce him to commit himself to the guidance of Madame du 
Barri. liut this part of the sdieme failed. The Dauphin was 
strangely insensible to the personal charms of Uifkrie Antoinette 
herself, and was wholly inacessible to any inferior temptations ; 
and, as far as the arrangements of the Court were concerned, 
the success of the mistress’s cabal was limited to procuring the 
dismissal of the mistress of the robes, the Countess de Gram- 
mont, for refusing to cede to Madame du Barri and some of 
her friends the place which belonged to her office at some pri- 
vate theatricals which were held in the palace. 

Louis XIV. had taught his nobles the pernicious notion 
that an order to withdraw from the Court was a penal banish- 
ment, and his successor now banished Madame do Grammont 
fourteen leagues from Versailles, and for some time refused 
to recall his sentence, though Marie Antoinette herself wote 
to him to complain of one of her servants being so treated for 
such a cause. She had not, as she reported to her mother, 
been very willing to write, knowing that Madame du Barri 
read all the King’s letters ; but Mercy had urged her to take 
the step, thinking it very important that she should establish 
the practice of -communicating directly with Louis on all 
matters relating to her own household, and that she should 
avoid the blunder of his daughters, her aunts, whose conduct 
towards their father had, in his opinion, been mischievously 
timid, and to follow whose example woulcybe prejudicial both 
to her dignity and to her comfort. 

The aunts too, and especially the eldest, Madame Adelaide, 
had schemes of theif own, which they also sought to’ carry out 
by underhand methods.. The more conscious they were that 
they themselves had no weight with their father, the less 
could tlipy endure the chance of their niece acquiring any, 
though it could not have been said to have been established at 
their expense. ’On the other hand, they had, before his mar- 
riage, had considerable^infiuence over the Dauphin, which they 
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had now but little hope of retaining. Tliey saw also tliat 
Marie Antoinette had in a few weeks gained a general popu- 
larity such as they had never won in their whole lives, and on 
all these accounts they were painfully jealous of her. They put 
ideas and plans into her head which they expected to grate 
upon their father’s taste or indolence, and then contrived to 
have them represented or misrepresented to him, though he 
disappointed their malice by regarding such things as childish 
ebullitions natural to a girl of her age, and was far more in- 
clined to humour than to reprove her. With the same object, 
they tried to induce her to interfere in appointments in which 
she had no concern ; but she remembered her mother’s advice, 
and on this point kept steadily in the path which that affec- 
tionate adviset had marked out for her. They even ventured, 
to make disparaging observations on her manners, as inexperi- 
enced and unformed, to the Dauphin himself, till he silenced 
them by the warmth of his praises alike of her b()auty and of 
her disposition ; and they were so afraid of any addition to her 
popularity with the nation* at large, that, when the City of 
Paris and the States of Languedoc presented her with an ad- 
dress, they recommended her to make no reply, assuring her 
that on similar occasions they themselves had never given any 
answers. Luckily, she had a better adviser,,who on this occa- 
sion was the Abhe de Vermond. He told her truly that in 
this matter the conduct which the older Princesses had pur- 
sued was a warning, not a pattern ; that they had made all 
France discontented : and at his suggestion Mario Antoinette 
gave to each address “an answer full of graciousness, with 
which the public was enchanted.” 

Thus in the first year of her marriage, by her kindness of 
heart, guided by the advice of Mercy and the Abbe, to which 
she listened with the greatest docility, she had won general 
affection, and had made no enemies but those whose enmity 
was an honour. She w^as, as she WTote to her mother, perfectly 
happy, thbugh, had she not w ished to make the best of matters, 
she was not, in fact, wholly free from disappointments and 
vexations, some of which continued for years to cause her un- 
easiness and anxiety, though others w-ere comparatively trivial 
or temporary, while one was of an almost comical nature. 

She had conceived a great desire to learn to ride. Her 
mother had been a great horsewoman ; and, as the Dauphin, 
like the King, was passionately addicted to hunting, which 
hitherto she had only witnessed from a carriage, Marie Antoi- 
nette not unnaturally desired to be mistress of an accomplish- 
ment w'hich would enable ^ber to give him more of her com- 
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panionship. IJnluckily Mercy disapproved of the idea. It is 
impossible to read his correspondence with the Empress, and 
in subsequent years with Marie Antoinette herselt‘, without 
being forcibly impressed with respect for his consummate 

E rudence, his sound judgment in matters of public policy, and 
is unswerving fidelity to the interests of both mother and 
daughter. But at the same time it is difficult to avoid seeing 
that he was too little inclined to make allowance for the youth- 
ful eagerness for amusements which were natural to her age, 
and that at times he carried his supervision into matters on 
which his statesmanlike experience and sagacity had hardly 
qualified him to form an opinion. He was proud of his Prin- 
cess’s beauty ; and, considering himself in charge of her figure 
as well as of her conduct, he had made himself very uneasy by 
the fancied discovery that she was becoming crooked. He was 
sure that one shoulder was growing higher than the other ; he 
earnestly recommended stays, and was very much displeased 
with her aunts for setting her against them, because they were 
not fashionable in Paris. And when the horse exercise was 
proposed, he set his face against it ; he wrote to Maria Teresa, 
who agreed with him in thinking it ruinous to the complexion, 
injurious to the shape, and not to be safely indulged in under 
thirty years of age ; * and, lest distance should weaken the 
authority of the Empress, he enlisted Madame de Noailles and 
Choiseul on his side, and Ohoiseul persuaded the King that it 
was a very objectionable pastime for a young bride. There 
was not as yet the slightest prospect of the Dauphiness be- 
coming a mother (a circumstance w hich w'^as, in fact, the most 
serious of her vexations, and that which lasted longest) : but 
the King on this point agreed with his Minister ; and after some 
discussion a compromise was hit upon, and it was decided that 
she might ride a donkey. The whole country was immediately 
ransacked for a stud of quiet donkeys.f In September the 
Court moved to Compibgne, and day after day, while the King 
and the Dauphin were shooting in one part of the woods, on 
the other side a cavalcade of donkey -riders, the aunts and the 
King’s brothers all swelling Marie Antoinette’s train, trotted 
up and down the glades, and sought out shady spots for rural 
luncheons, out of doors ; and, i^hough even this pastime w'as 

* “ De montcr d cheval g-dte le teint, et votre taiHo h la longuo s’en 
ressentira.” Marie-Therdse a Marie- Antoinette. Ameth, I. 104. 

t ** On fit chercher partout des anes fort doux et tranquillcs. Le 21 on 
r^pdta la promenade but les dnes. Mesdames voulurcnt etre de la partie 
ainsi quo le Comte de. Provence et le Comte d* Artois.” Mercy d Maiie- 
Xhdr^e, Septembre 19, 1770, Arneth, I. 49. 
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occasionally found liable to as much danger as an expedition 
•on nobler steeds, the merry Dauphiness contrived to extract 
amusement for herself and her followers from her very disasters. 

It was long a standing joke that on one occasion, when her 
donkey and herself came down in a soft place, Her Royal 
Highness, before she would allow her attendants to extricate 
her from the mud, bade them go to Madame de Noailles, and 
ask her what the rules of etiquette prescribed when a Dau- 
phiness of France failed to keep her seat upon a donkey. 

She had also another annoyance which was even of a less 
royal character than being doomed to ride on a donkey. She 
had absolutely no pocket-money. For many generations the 
princes of the country had been accustomed to dip their hands 
so unrestrainedly into the National Treasury, that their legiti- 
mate appointments had been fixed on a very moderate, if not 
scanty scale ; so that any who, like the Dauphin and Dauphin- 
ess, might be scrupulous not to exceed their income (though 
that scruple had probably affected no one in their position be- 
fore), could not fail to be greatly straitened. The allowance 
of Marie Antoinette was fixed at no higher amount than six 
thousand frdnes a month ; and of this small sum, according to 
a report which, in the course of the autumn, Mercy made to ’ 
the Empress, not a single crown really reached the Princess 
for her private use.* Nearly half of the money was stopped 
to pay some pensions granted by Marie Leezinska, with which 
the Dauphiness could by no possibility have the slightest con- 
cern. Almost as much more was entrusted to the gentlemen 
of her chamber for the expenses of the play-table, at which she 
was expected to preside, since there was no Queen to discharge 
that duty; and whether fler Royal Highness’s cards w^on or 
lost, the money equally disappeared, f and the remainder was 
distributed in presents to her ladies, at the discretion of 
Madame de Noailles. Had not Maria Teresa, when she first 
quitted Vienna, entrusted Mercy with a thousand pounds for 
her use, and had she not herself been singularly economical in 
her ideas, she would have been in the humiliating position of 
being unable to provide for her own most ordinary wants, and, 
a matter about wrhich she was even more anxious, for her con- 
stant charities. Yet so inveterate w^as the mismanagement in 

* ** Madame la^ Dauphine k laquelle le tresor royal doit remettre 6000 
frs. par mois n’a rccllemcnt pas an ecu dont ello peut disposer elle-meme et 
sans le concours de personne. ” Octobre 20, Arnetli, I. 69. 

t “ Ses gardens de chambre re<;oivent cent louis (a louis was twenty-four 
francs, so that the hundred made 2400 francs out of her 6000) par raois pour 
la dppense du jcu de S. A. R., et soit qu*elle 'perdo ou qu’elle gagno on ne 
revolt rien de cette somme.” Arueth, I. 
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both the Court and the Government, that it was some time 
before Mercy could succeed, by the strongest remonstrances 
supported by clear proofs of tfie real situation of Her Eoyal 
Highness, in getting her affairs and her resources placed upon 
a proper footing. 

In spite of all the efforts of the cabal, the King’s regard 
for her increased daily. He had not for many years been used 
to being treated with respect, and she, not from any artful- 
ness, but from her native propriety of feeling, which forbade 
her ever to forget that he was her husband’s grandfather and her 
King, united a tone of the most loyal respect with her filial 
caresses. She called him papa, and even paid him the tacit 
compliment of grounding occasional requests on considerations 
of humanity and justice, little as such motives had ever in- 
fluenced Louis, and rarely as their names had of late been 
heard in the precincts of the palace. She even induced him to 
pardon Madame de Grammont ; insisting on such a concession, 
as due to herself, when she demanded it for one of her own 
retinue, till he laughed and replied, “ Madame, your orders 
shall be executed.” And the steadiness she thus showed in 
protecting her own servants won her many hearts among the 
courtiers, at the same time that it filled her aunts with astonish- 
ment, who, while commending her firmness, could not avoid 
adding that it was easy to see that she did not belong to their 
race.” * And how strong as well as how general was the 
feeling of respect and goodwill which she had thus diffused, 
was seen in a remarkable manner at some of the private 
theatricals w^hich were a frequent diversion of tho King ; when 
an actor j at the end of one of his songs, introduced some verses 
which ho had composed in her honour, and the wdiole body of 
courtiers who Avere present showed their approbation by a 
vehement clapping of their Imnds, in defiance of a standing 
order of the Court, which prohibited any such demonstrations 
beijig made in the Sovereign’s presence. t 

It, however, more than counterbalanced these triumphs 
that, before the end of the year, the cabal of the mistress suc- 
ceeded in procuring the dismissal of Choiseul, and the appoint- 
ment of the Due d’Aiguillon as Minister. Epr Choiseul had 
been not only a faithful but a most judicious friend to her. 
If others showed too often that they regarded her as a foreigner, 
he only remembered it as a reason for giving her hints as to 
the feelings of the nation or of individuals which a native would 

* Mmc Adelaide ajputa On voit hien que youb n’dtes pas de noire sang.” 
Atneth, I. 94. 

t Ameth, I. 95. 
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not have required. And she thankfully acknowledged that 
his suggestions had always been both kind and useful, ajjA 
expressed her sense of her obligations to him, and her concern 
at his dismissal; to her mother, who fully shared her feelings on 
the subject. 

And encouraged by this victory over her most powerful 
adherent, the cabal began to venture to attack Marie Antoinette 
herself. They surrounded her with spies ; they even spread 
a report that "Louis had begun to see through and to distrust 
her, in the hope that, when it should reach the King’s own ears, 
it might perhaps lay the foundation of the alienation which 
it pretended to assert ; and they grew the bolder because the 
Dauphin’s next brother was about to be married to a Savoyard 
princess, of whose favour De la Vauguyon flattered himself 
that he was already assured. Under these circumstances 
Marie Antoinette behaved with consummate prudence, as far 
at least as her enemies were concerned. She despised the 
efforts made to lower her in the generaj estimation so com- 
pletely that she seemed wholly unconscious of them. She did 
not even allow herself to be provoked into treating the authors 
of the calumnies with additional coldness ; but gave no handle 
to any of them to complain of her, so that the critical and 
anxious eyes of Mercy himself found nothing to wish altered 
in her conduct towards them.* And throughout the winter 
she pursued the even tenor of her w^ay, making herself chiefly 
remarkable by almost countless acts of charity, which she dis- 
pensed with such judgment as showed that they proceeded, not 
from a heedless disregard of money, but from a thoughtful and 
vigilant kindness, which did not think the feelings any more 
than the necessities of the poor beneath her notice. 

Circumstances, to which she contributed only indirectly, 
enhanced her popularity and w'^eakened the efiects of the mis- 
tress’s hostility. Versailles had not been so gay for many 
winters, and the votaries of mere amusement, always a strong 
party at every Court, rejoiced at the addition to the lioyal 
Jfamily to whom the gaiety was owing. Louis roused himself 
to gratify the young Princess, who enlivened his palace with 
the first respectable pleasures which it or he had known for 
years. When he saw that she liked dramatic performances, ho 
opened the private theatre of the palace twice a week. Because 
she was fond of dancing, he encouraged her to have a weekly 
ball in her own apartments, at which she herself was the 

* ** Finalement Mme la Dauphine se fait kdorer do ses entours et du 

S ublic ; il n’est pas encore surveiiu un seul inconvenient grave dans sa con- 
uite.** Mercy k Marie;Tb6res^ Novembre 16. Arneth, 1. 98. 
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principal attraction, not solely by the elegance of Her every 
movement, but still more by the graciousness with which she 
received and treated her guests, having a kind smile and an 
affable word for all, apparently forgetting her rank in the 
frankness of her condescension, yet at the same time bearing 
herself with an innate dignity which prevented the most forward 
from presuming on her kindness or venturing on any undue 
familiarity.* 

The winter of 1770 was one of unusual severity ; and she 
found resources for a further enlivenment of the Court in the 
frost itself. Sledging on the snow was an habitual pastime 
at Vienna, where the cold is more severe than at Paris j nor 
in former years had sledges been wholly unknown in the Bois 
de Boulogne. And now Marie Antoinette, whose hardy habits 
made exercise in the fresh air almost a necessity for her, had 
sledges built for herself and her attendants ; and the inhabit- 
ants of Versailles and the neighbourhood, as fond of novelty 
as all their countrymen, were delighted at the merry sledging 
parties which, as long as the snow wasted, explored the surround- 
ing country, while the woods rang with the horses’ bells, and, 
almost as loudly, and still more cheerfully, with the laughter 
of the company. 

Her liveliness had, as it were, given a new tone to the whole 
Court, and, though the Dauphin held out longer against the 
genial influence of his wife’s disposition than most people, it 
at last in some degree thawed even his frigidity. She ascribed 
his apathy and apparent dislike to female society rather to the 
neglect or malice of his early tutors than to any natural defect 
of capacity or perversity of disposition; and often lectured 
him on his deficiencies, and even on some of his favourite pur- 
suits, w'hich she looked upon as contributing to strengthen his 
shyness with ladies. She was not unacquainted with English 
literature, in which the rusticity and coarseness of the fox- 
hunting squires formed a piquant subject for the mirth of 
dramatists and novelists; and, if Squire Western had been the 
type of sportsmen in all countries, she could not have inveighed 
more vigorously than she did against her husband’s addiction 
to hunting. One evening when he did not return from the 
field till the play in the theatre was half over, she not only 
frowned upon him all the rest of the entertainment, but when, 
after the company had retired, he began to enter into an ex- 

E lanation of the cause of his delay, a scene ensued which it will 
e best to give in the very words of .Mercy’s report to the 
Empress. 


♦ Prince de Ligne, Mem. II. 79. 
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“The Dauphiness made him a short but very energetic 
sermon, in which she represented to' him with vivacity all the 
evils of the uncivilised kind of life he was leading. She showed 
him that no one of his attendants could stand that kind of life, 
and that they would like it the less that his own air and 
rude manners made no amends to those who were attached 
to his train; and that, by following this plan of life, he 
would end by ruining his health and making himself detested. 
The Dauphin received this lecture with gentleness and sub- 
mission, confessed that he was wrong, promised to amend, and 
formally bogged her pardon. This circumstance is certainly 
very remarkable, and the more so because the next day people 
observed that he paid the Dauphiness much more attention, 
and behaved towards her with a much more lively affection than 
usual.” 

We do not, however, find in reality that the severity of her 
admonitions produced any permanent diminution of his fond- 
ness for hunting and shooting; but the gentleness of her 
general manners, and the delight which he saw that all around 
her took in her graciousness, so far excited his admiration that 
he began to follow her example. He said that “ she had such 
native grace that everything which she did succeeded to per- 
fection; that it must be admitted that she was charming.” 
And before the end of the winter he had come to take an active 
part both in her Monday balls, and in those which her ladies 
occasionally gave in her honour ; “ dancing himself the whole 
of the evening, and conversing with all the company with an 
air of cheerfulness and good nature of which no one before had 
ever thought him capable.” f The happy change in his 
demeanour was universally attributed to the Dauphiness ; and, 
as the character of their future king was naturally watched 
with anxiety as a matter of the highest importance, it greatly 
increased the attachment of all who had the welfare of the 
nation at heart to the Princess, whose general example had 
produced so beneficial an efiect. 


♦ Mercy to Maria Teresa, dated November 17, 1770. Arneth, I. 9i. 
t Mercy to Maria Teresa, dated February 26, 1771. Ameth, 1. 134. 
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Mercy’s correspondence with the Empress — Distress and discontent pervade 
Erance — Goldsmith predicts a ilevolution — Apathy of the King — The 
Aunts mislead Mario Antoinette — Maria Teresa hears that the Dauphincss 
neglects her German visitors — Maniagc of the Count de Provence — 
Gro\ying preference of Louis XV. for the Dauphincss — The Dauphiness 
applies herself to study — Marie Antoinette becomes a horsewoman — Uer 
kmdness to all beneath her — Cabals of the adliercnts of the Mistress — 
The Iloyal Family becomes united — Concerts in the apartments of the 
Dauphiness. 

Marie Antoinette was not a very zealous or copious 
letter-writer. Her only correspondent in her earlier years 
was her mother, and even to her her letters are less effusive 
and leas full of details than might have been expected, one 
reason for their brevity arising out of the intrigues of the 
Court, since she had cause to believe herself so watched and 
spied upon that her very desk was not safe ; and consequently 
she never ventured to begin a letter to the Empress before the 
morning on whicli it was to be sent, lest it should bo read by 
those for whose eyes it was not intended. For our knowledge 
therefore of her acts and feelings at this period of her life, we 
still have to rely principally on Mercy’s correspondence, which 
is, however, a sulliciently trustworthy guide, so accurate was 
his information, and so entire the frankness with which she 
opened herself to him on all occasions, and on all subjects. 

The spring of 1771 opened very unfavourably for the new 
administration ; omens of impending dangers were to be seen 
on all sides. Ten or twelve years before. Goldsmith, whose 
occasional silliness of manner prevented him from always ob- 
taining the attention to which his sagacity entitled him, had 
named the growing audacity of the French Parliaments as not 
only an indication of the approach of great changes in that 
country, biit as likely also to be their moving cause.* And 
they had recently shown such determined resistance to the 

* See the “ Citizen oT the World,” Letter 55. Beference has often been 
made to Lord Chesterfield’s prediction of the French revolution. But 1 am 
not aware that any one has remarked the equally acute foresight of Goldsmith, 
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Bo^al authority, that, though in the most conspicuous instance 
of it, their assertion of their right to pronounce an independent 
judgment on the charges brought against the Due d’Aiguillon, 
they were unquestionably in the right ; and, though their pre- 
tensions were supported by almost the whole body of the 
Princes of the Blood, some of whom were immediately 
banished for their contumacy, Louis had been persuaded to 
abolish them altogether. And Marie Antoinette, though she 
carefully avoided mixing herself up with politics, was, as she 
reported to her mother,* astonished beyond measure at their 
conduct, which she looked upon as arising out of the grossest 
disloyalty, and which certainly indicated the existence of a 
feeling very dangerous to the maintenance of the lioyal 
authority on the part of those very men who were most bound 
to uphold it. There was also great and general distress. For 
a moment in the autumn it had been relieved by a fall in the 
price of bread, which the unreasoning gratitude of the popu- 
lace had attributed to the benevolence of the Dauphiness ; but 
the severity of the winter had brought it back with aggravated 
intensity till it reached even to the palace, and compelled a 
curtailment of some of the festivities with which it had been 
intended to celebrate the marriage of the Count de Provence, 
which was fixed for the approaching May. 

Distress is the sure parent of discontent, unless the people 
have a very complete confidence in their government. And 
this was so far from being the case in France at this time that 
the distrust of and contempt for those in tlie highest places 
increased daily more and more. The influence which Madame 
du Barri exerted over the King became more rooted as he be- 
came more used to submit to it, and more notorious as he 
grew more shameless in his avowal of it. She felt her power, 
and her intrigues became in the same proportion more busy 
and more diversified in their objects. According to the 
vigorous description of Mercy, Versailles was wholly occupied 
by treachery, hatred, and vengeance; not one feeling of 
honesty or decency remained 5 while the people, ever quick to 
perceive the vices of their rulers, especially when they are 
indulged at their expense, revenged itself by bitter and 
seditious language, and by satires and pasquinades in which 
neither respect nor mercy was shown even to the sacred person 
of the Sovereign himself. He was callous to all marks of con- 
tempt displayed for himself ; but was, or was induced to pro- 
fess himself, deeply annoyed at the conduct of the Dauphin, 
who showed a fixed aversion for the mistress, which, however, 

« Letter of April 16, 1771. Ameth, I. 148. 
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his grandfather did not regard as dictated by his own feelings, 
tiouis rather believed that it was fostered by Marie An- 
toinette, and that she, in encouraging her husband, was but 
following the advice of her aunts ; and he threatened to 
remonstrate with the Dauphincss on the subject, though, as 
Mercy correctly divined, he could not nerve himself to the 
necessary resolution. 

It was true that Marie Antoinette did often allow herself to 
be far too much influenced by those Princesses. She confessed 
to Mercy that shd was afraid to displease or thwart them ; a 
feeling which he regarded as the more unfortunate because, 
when she was not actuated by that consideration, her own 
judgment and her own impulses would always guide her aright ; 
and because, too, the elder Princesses were the most unsafe of 
all advisers. They were notoriously jealous of one another, 
and each at times tried to inspire her niece with her feelings 
towards the other two ; and they often, without meaning it, 
played into the hands of the mistress’s cabal, intriguing for 
selfish objects of their own with as much malice and meanness 
as could be practised by Madame du Barri herself. 

Still, in spite of these drawbacks, it was almost inevitable 
that they should have great influence over their niece. Their 
experience might well be presumed by her to have given them 
a correct insight into the ways of the Court, and the best 
mode of behaving to their own father ; and she, a foreigner 
and almost a child, was not only in need of counsel and 
guidance, but had no one else of her own sex to whom she 
could so naturally look for information or advice. They were, 
as she explained to Mercy, her only society, and, though she 
was too clear-sighted not to see their faults, and not at times 
to be aware that she was sufiering from their perverseness, she, 
like other people, was often compelled to tolerate what she 
could not mend, and to shut her eyes to disagreeable qualities 
when forced to live on terms of intimacy with the possessors. 

On this point Maria Teresa was, perhaps, hardly inclined 
to make suflicient allowance for her difliculties, and insisted 
over and over again on the mischief which would arise to her 
from the habit of surrendering her judgment to these Prin- 
cesses. She told her that, though far from being devoid of 
virtues and real merit, “ they had never succeeded in making 
themselves loved or esteemed by either their father or the 
public 5 and she added other admonitions which, as 'they 
were avowedly suggested by reports that had reached her, 
may be taken as' indicating some errors into which her daugh- 

* Ameth, I. 186 . 
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ter’s lightness of heart had occasionally betrayed her. She 
entreated her not^to show an exclusive preference for the more 
youthful portion of her society, to the neglect of those who 
were older, and commonly of higher consideration ; never to 
laugh at people or turn them into ridicule ; no habit could be 
more injurious to herself, and indulgence in it would give 
reason to doubt her good-nature; it might gain her the appjaiise 
of a few young people, but it would alienate a much greater 
number, and those the people of the most real weight and 
respectability “ This is not,” said the experienced and wise 
Empresh, “ a trivial matter in a princess. We live on the 
stage of the great world, and it is above all things essential 
that people should entertain a high idea of us. If you will 
only not allow others to lead you astray you are sure of suc- 
cess ; a kind Providence has endowed you so liberally with 
beauty, and with so many charms, that all hearts are youra if 
you are but prudent.” * . 

The Empress would have had her exhibit this prudence in 
her conduct also to Madame du Barri. She pressed upon her 
that she was justified in appearing ignorant of that lady’s real 
position and character ; that she need only be aware that she 
was received at Court, and that respect for the King should 
prevent her from suspecting him of countenancing undeserving 
people. 

One other detail in the accounts of Marie Antoinette’s 
conduct, which from time to time reached Vienna, had also 
vexed the Empress, and it should be kept in mind by any one 
who would fairly estimate the truth of the charge brought 
against her, and urged with such rancour after she had become 
Queen, of postponing the interests of France to those of her 
native land, of being Austrian at heart. Maria Teresa had 
heard, on the contrary, that she had given those Austrians who 
had presented themselves at Versailles but a cold reception, 
and she did not attempt to conceal her discontent. With a 
natural and becoming pride in and jealousy for her own loyal 
and devoted subjects, she entreated her daughter never to feel 
ashamed of them, or ashamed of being German herself, even 
if, comparatively speaking, the name should imply some de- 
ficiency in polish. “ The French themselves would esteem her 
more if they saw in her something of German solidity and 
frankness.” t 

« 

* Maria Teresa to Marie Antoinette, July 9 and August 17. Ameth, I. 
196. 

t **Ne soyez pas honteuse d’etre allemande jusqu’aux gaucheries. . . . le 
Fran^ais vous estimera plus et fera plus de compte sur vous s’il vous trouve 
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The daughter answered, the mother with some adroitness. 
She took no notice of the advice about her behaviour to 
Madame du Barri. It was the one topic on which her own. 
feelings of propriety, as well as those of the Dauphin, coin- 
cided with the suggestions of the aunts, and she did not 
desire to vex or provoke the Empress by a prolonged dis- 
cussion of the question ; but the charge of coldness to her 
own countrymen she denied earnestly. “ She should always 
glory in being a German. Some of those nobles whom the 
Empress had expressly named she had treated with careful 
distinction, and had even danced with them, though they 
were not men of the very highest position. She well knew 
that the Germans had many good qualities which she could 
wish that the French shared with them ; ” and she promised 
that, whenever any of her mother’s subjects of such stand- 
ing and merit as to be worthy of her attention came to the 
Court, they should have no cause to complain of her recep- 
tion of them. Her language on the subject is so measured 
and careful as to lead us tdmost inevitably to the inference 
that the reports which had excited such dissatisfaction at 
Vienna were not without foundation, but that the French 
gaiety, even if often descending to frivolity, was more to her 
taste than the German solidity which her mother so highly 
esteemed, and that she had been at no great pains to hide a 
preference which must naturally be acceptable to those among 
whom her future life was to be spent. 

In the middle of May, the Count de Provence was married 
to the Princess Josephine Louise of Savoy, and the Court went 
to Fontainebleau to receive the bride. The necessity for leav- 
ing Madame du Barri behind threw the King more into the 
company of the Dauphiness than he had been on any previous 
occasion, and her unaffected graces seemed for the moment to 
have made a complete conquest of him. He came in his dress- 
ing-gown to her apartments for breakfast, and spent a great 
portion of the day there. The courtiers again began to specu- 
late on her breaking down the ascendency of the favourite, 
remarking that, though Louis was careful to pay his new relar 
tive the honours which were her due as a stranger and a bride, 
be returned as speedily as he could with decency to the Dau- 
phiness as if for relief ; and that, though she herself took care 
to put her new sister-in-law forward on all occasions, Mid 
treated her with the most marked cordiality and aifeotion, 
every one else made the Dauphiness the principal -object of 

la solidity et la franchise allemande.” Maria Teresa to Marie Antoinette, 
Mays, 1771. Ameth, I. 169. 
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homage even in the festivities which were celebrated in honour 
of the Countess. Indeed, it was evident from the very first 
that any attempt of the mistress’s cabal to establish a rivalry 
between the two Princesses must be out of the question. The 
Countess de Provence had neither beauty, nor accomplish- 
ments, nor graciousness. Horace Walpole, w'ho was meditating 
a visit to Paris, where he had some diligent correspondents, 
was told that he would lose his senses when he saw the Dau- 
pliiness, but would be disenchanted by her sister; and the 
saying, though that of a blind old lady, expressed the opinion 
of all Frenchmen who could see.* 

Indeed so obvious was the King’s partiality for her that 
even Madame du Barri more than once sought to propitiate 
her by speaking in praise of her to Mercy, and professing an 
eager desire to aid in procuring the gratification of any of her 
wishes. But he was too shrewd and too well-informed to 
place the least confidence in her sincerity, though he did not 
fear half as much harm to his pupil from her enmity as from 
the pretended afibction of the aunts, w'ho, from a mixture of 
folly and treachery, were umvearied in their attempts to keep 
her at a distance from the King, by inspiring her with a fear 
of him, for which his disposition, which had as much good- 
nature in it as was compatible with weakness, gave no ground 
whatever. Indeed, the mischief they did was not confined to 
their influence over her, if Mercy was correct in his belief that 
it was their disagreeable tempers and manners which at this 
time, and for the remainder of the reign, prevented Louis from 
associating more with his family^, which, had all been like the 
Dauphiness, he would have preterred to do. 

It would probably have been in vain that Mercy remon- 
strated against her submitting as she did to the aunts, had he 
not been at all times able to secure the co-operation of the 
Empress, who placed the most implicit confidence in his judg- 
ment in all matters relating to the French Court, and remon- 
strated with her daughter energetically on the want of proper 
self-respect which wae implied in her surrendering her own 
judgment to that of the aunts’, as if she were a slave or a child. 
And Marie Antoinette replied to her mother in a tone of such 
mingled submissiveness and aflection as showed how sincere 
was her desire to remove every shade of annoyance from the 
Empress’s mind ; and which may, perhaps, lead to a suspicion 
that even her subservience to the aunts proceeded in a great 
degree from her anxiety to win the good-will of every one, and 
from the kindness which could not endure to thwart those. 

* Walpole’s letter to Sir H. Mann, June 8, 1771. Yol. V. p. 301. 
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with whom she was much associated ; though at the same time 
she complained to the ambassador that her mother wrote with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the difficulties with which she was 
surrounded. But she had too deep an affection and reverence 
for her mother to allow her words to fall to the ground ; and 
gradually Mercy began to see a difference in her conduct, and 
a greater inclination to assert her own independence, which 
was the feeling that above all others he thought most desirable 
to foster in her. 

Another topic which we find constantly urged in the Em- 
press’s letters would seem strangely inconsistent with Marie 
Antoinette’s position, if we did not remember how very young 
she still was. For her mother writes to her in many respects 
as if she was still at school, and continually inculcates on her 
the necessity of profiting by Be Vermond’s instimctions, and 
applying herself to a course of solid reading in theology and 
history. And here, though her natural appetite for amuse- 
ment interfered with her studies somewhat more than the 
Empress, prompted by Mercy, was willing to make allowance 
for, she profited much more willingly by her mother’s advice, 
having indeed a natural inclination for the works of history 
and biography, and a decided distaste for novels and romances. 
She could not have had a better guide in such matters than 
Be Vermond, who was a man of extensive information and of 
a very correct taste ; and under his guidance and with his as- 
sistance she studied Sully’s memoirs, Madame de Sevigrie’s 
letters, and any other books which he recommended to her, and 
which gave her an idea of the past history of the country as 
well as the masterpieces of the great French dramatists.* 

The latter part of the year 1771 was marked by no very 
striking occurrences. Marie Antoinette had carried her point, 
and had begun to ride on horseback without either her figure 
or her complexion suftering from the exercise. On the con- 
trary, she was admitted to have improved in beauty. She sent 
her measure to Vienna, to show Maria Teresa how much she 
had grown, adding that her husband had grown as much, and 
had become stronger and more healthy-looking, and that she 
had made use of her saddle-horses to accompany him in his 
hunting and shooting excursions. Like a true wife, she boasted 
to her mother of his skill as a shot ; the very day that she 
wrote he had killed forty head of game, ^^he did not men- 
tion that a French sportsman’s bag was not confined to the 
larger game, but that thrushes, blackbirds, and even redbreasts, 
were admitted to swell the list.) And the increased facilities 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, January 23, 1772. Ameth, I. 265. 
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for companionship with him that her riding afforded, increased 
his tenderness for her, so that she was happier than ever. 
Except that as yet she saw no prospect of presenting the 
Empress with a grandchild, she had hardly a wish ungratified. 

Her taste for open-air exercise of this kind added also to 
the attachment felt for her by the lower classes by ihe 
opportunities which arose out of it for showing her unvarying 
and considerate kindness. The contrast which her conduct 
afforded to that of previous princes, and indeed to that of all 
the present race except her husband, caused her actions of this 
sort to be estimated rather above their real importance. But 
how great was the impression which they did make on those 
who witnessed them, may be seen in the unanimity with which 
the chroniclers of the time record her forbidding her postilions 
to drive over a field of corn which lay between her and the 
stag, because she would rather miss the sight of the chase .than 
injure the farmer ; and relate how, on one occasion, she gave 
up riding for a week or two, and sent her horses back from 
Compiegne to Versailles, because the wife of her head-groom 
was on the point of her confinement, and she wished her to have 
her husband near her at sdeh a moment ; and on another, when 
the horse of one of her attendants kicked her, and inflicted a 
severe bruise on her foot, how she abstained from mentioning 
the hurt, lest it should bring the rider into disgrace by being 
attributed to his awkward management. 

Not that the intrigues of the mistress and her adherents 
were at all diminished. They were even more active than ever 
since the marriage of the Count de Provence, who, in an 
underhand way, instigated his wife to show countenance to 
Madame dii Barri, and who allowed, if he did not encourage, 
the mistress and her friends to speak slightingly of the Dau- 
phiness in his presence. But, as Marie Antoinette felt firmer 
in her own position, she could afford to disregard the malice of 
these caballers more than she had felt that she could do at 
first, and even to defy them. On one occasion when the Count 
de Provence was imprudent enough to discuss some of his 
schemes with the door open while she was in the next room, 
she told him frankly that she had heard all that he had said, 
and reproached him for his duplicity ; and the Dauphin coming 
in at the mome^, she fiew to him, throwing her arms round 
his neck, and telling him how, she appreciated his honesty and 
candour, and how the more she compared him with the others, 
the more she saw his superiority. Indeed, she soon began to 
find that the Countess de Provence was as little to be trusted 
as her husband ; and the only member of the family whom she 
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really liked, or of whom she had at all a favourable opinion, 
was the Count d’ Artois, who, though not yet out of the school- 
room, “showed,** as she told her mother, “sentiments of 
honesty which he could never have learnt of his governor.’* * 

Her indefatigable guardian, Mercy, reported to the Em- 
press that she improved every day. He had learnt to conceive 
a very high idea of her abilities ; and he dilated with especial 
satisfaction on the powers of conversation which she was de- 
veloping ; on her wit and readiness in repartee ; on her origin- 
ality, as well as facility of expression : and on her perfect pos- 
session of the royal art of speaking to a whole company with 
such notice of each member of it, that each thought himself 
the person to whom her remarks were principally addressed. 
She was mistress also of another accomplishment, of great 
value to princes ; a tenacious recollection of faces and names. 
And she had made herself acquainted with the history of all 
the chief nobles, so as to be able to make graceful allusions to 
facts in their family annals of which they were proud, and, 
what was perhaps even more important, to avoid unpleasant or 
dangerous topics. The King himself was not insensible to the 
increase of attraction which her charms, both of person and 
manner, conferred on the Eoyal palace. He was perfectly 
satisfied with the civility of her behaviour to Madame du Barri, 
who admitted that she had nothing to complain of. And the 
only point in which even Mercy, the most critical of judges, 
saw any room for alteration in her conduct, was a certain 
remissness in bestowing her notice on men of real eminence, 
and on foreign visitors if they w^ere not of the very highest 
rank ; the remark as to the latter class being perhaps dictated 
by a somewhat excessive natural susceptibility, and by a laud- 
able desire that any Germans who returned from France to 
their owm country should sing her praises in her native land. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the regard in wdiich, 
at this time, she w'as held by all parties in the Court, is found 
in the circumstance that the Count de Provence himself very 
soon found it impossible to continue his countenance to the 
intrigues against her which he had previously favoured. He pre- 
ferred ingratiating himself and the Countess with her. Marie 
Antoinette was always placable, and from the first had been 
eager, as the head of the family, to place h^ sister-in-law at 
her ease ; so that when the Count evinced his desire to stand 
on a friendly footing with her, she show^ed every disposition to 
meet his wishes, and the spring and summer of 1772 exhibited 

♦ The Due de la Vauguyon, who after the Dauphin’s marriage still re- 
tainedlus post with his younger brother. 
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to the courtiers, who were little accustomed to such scenes, a 
happy example of an intimate family union. Marie Antoi- 
nette had always been fond of music, and, as we have seen 
before, ever since her arrival in France, had devoted fixed 
hours to her music-master. And now, on almost every even- 
ing which was not otherwise pre-occupied, she gave little con- 
certs in her apartments to the Hoyal family, their principal 
attendants, and a few of the chief nobles of the Court ; being 
herself occasionally one of the performers, and maintaining 
her character as a hostess by a combined aflability and dignity 
which made all her guests pleased with themselves as with 
her, and set all imitation and all detraction alike at defiance. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Marie Antoinette wishes to see Paris — Intrigues of Mme Adelaide — Charac- 
ters of the Dauphin and the Count de Provence — Grand review at Fon- 
tainebleau — Marie Antoinette in the hunting field — Letter from her to 
the Empress — Mischievous infinence of the Dauphin’s Aunts on her cha- 
racter — Letter of Marie Antoinette to tho Empress — Her aftection for her 
old home — The Princes are recalled from exile — Lord Stormont — Great 
Fire at the Ilfitcl-Dieu — Liberality and charity of Marie Antoinette — She 
goes to the Hal d’ Opera — Her feelings about the Partition of Poland — 
The King discusses politics with her, and thinks highly of her ability. 

It was a curious proof of the mischievousness as well as 
of the extent of the influence which Madame Adelaide and her 
sister were able to exert over the indolence and apathy of 
their father, that when Marie Antoinette had for more than 
two years been married and living within twelve miles of 
Paris she had never yet seen it by daylight, although the uni- 
versal and natural expectation of the citizens had been that 
the Eoyal pair would pay the city a State visit immediately 
after their marriage. Her own wishes had not been consulted 
in the matter ; for she was naturally anxious to see the beauti- 
ful city of which she liad heard so much ; and the delay which 
had taken place was equally at variance with Madame de Noa- 
illes’ notions of propriety. But, when the Countess suggested 
a plan for visiting the capital incognito, proposing that the 
Dauphiness should drive as far as the entrance to the suburbs, 
and then, hjiviug sent on her saddle-horses, should ride along 
the Boulevards, Madame Adelaide, professing a desire to join 
the party, raised so many difficulties on the subject of the 
retinue which was to follow, and was so successful in creating 
jealousies between her own ladies and those in attendance on 
Marie Antoinette, that Madame de Noailles was forced to re- 
commend the abandonment of the proj ect. Mercy was far more 
annoyed than his young mistress ; he saw that the secret object 
of Madame Adelaide was to throw as many hindrances as pos- 
sible in the way of the Dauphiness winning popularity by ap- 
pearing in publip, while he also correctly judged that it would 
be consistent both with propriety and with her interest, as the 
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Queen of the country, rather to' seek and even make opportu- 
nities for enabling the people to become acquainted with her. 
But to Marie Antoinette any disappointment of that kind was 
a very trifling, matter. She had vexations which, as she told 
the ambassador, she could not explain even to him ; and they 
kept alive in her a feeling of home-sickness which, in all per- 
sons of amiable and affectionate disposition, must require 
some time to subduo. Even when her brother, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, had quitted Vienna in the preceding autumn to 
enter on the honourable post of Governor of Lombardy, she 
had not congratulated, but condoled with him, “ feeling by her 
own experience how much it costs to be separated from one’s 
family.” And what she had found in her own home did not 
as yet make up to her formal! that she had left behind. Even* 
her husband, though uniformly kind in language and be- 
haviour, was of a singularly cold and undemonstrative dispo- 
sition ; and it almost scorned as if the gaiety which he exhi- 
bited at her balls were an effort so foreign to his nature that 
he indemnified himself by unpardonable boorishness on other 
occasions. The Count do Provence had but little more polish, 
and a far worse temper. Squabbles often took place between 
the two brothers. Though both married men, they were still 
in age only boys ; and on more than one occasion they pro- 
ceeded to acts of personal violence to each other in her pre- 
sence. Luckily no one else was by, and she was able to 
pacify and reconcile them ; but she could hardly avoid feeling 
ashamed of having been called on to exert liersclf in such a 
cause, or contrasting the undignified boisterousness (to give it 
no worse name) of such scenes with the decorous self-respect 
which, with all their simplicity of character, liad always 
governed the conduct of her own relations. 

Not but that, in the opinion of Mercy,* the Dauphin was 
endowed by nature with a more than ordinary share of good 
qualities. His faults were only such as proceeded from an 
excessively bad education, lie had many most essential vir- 
tues. He was a young man of perfect integrity and straight- 
forwardness ; he was desirous to hear the truth ; and it was 
never necessary to beat about the bush, or to have recourse 
to roundabout ways of bringing it before him. On the con- 
trary, to speak to him with perfect frankness was the surest 
way both to convince his reason and to win his esteem. On 
one or two occasions on which he had consulted the ambas- 
sador, Mercy had expressed his opinions without the least 

* Mercy’s letter to the EmprOss, August 14, 1772. Ameth, 1. 335. 
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reserve, and had perceived that the young Prince had liked 
him better for his candour. 

The King still kept up the habit of spending the greater 
part of the autumn at Compiegne and Pontainehleau, visits 
which Marie Antoinette welcomed as a holiday from the 
etiquette of Versailles. She wrote word to her mother that 
she was growing very fast and taking asses’ milk to keep up her 
strength ; that that regimen, with constant exercise, was doing 
her good, and that she had gained great praise for the excellence 
of her riding. On one occasion, when they\vere at Fontaine- 
bleau, she especially delighted the ofl&cers of her husband’s 
regiment of cuirassiers when the King reviewed it in person. 
The Dauphin himself took the command of his men and put 
them through their evolutions while she rode by his side ; he 
then presented each of the officers to her separately, and she 
distributed cockades to the whole body. The first she gave 
to the Dauphin himself,* who placed it in his hat. Each 
officer as he received his did the same. And, after the King 
had taken his departure, she, wdth her husband, remained on 
the field for an hour, conversing freely with the soldiers, and 
showing the greatest interest in all that concerned the regi- 
ment. Throughout the day the young Prince had exhibited 
a knowledge of the profession and a readiness as well as an 
ease of manner which had surprised all the spectators, and 
Mercy had the satisfaction of hearing every one attribute the 
admirable appearance wliich he had made on so important an 
occasion (for it was the first time of his appearing in such a 
position), to the example and hints of the Dauphincss. 

It was scarcely less of a public appearance, while it was 
one in wliich the King himself jirobably took more interest, 
when a few days afterwards, on the occasion of a grand stag- 
hunt in the forest, she joined in the chase in a hunting uni- 
form of her own devising. The King was so delighted that 
ho scarcely left her side, and extolled her taste in dress as well 
as her skill'in horsemanship to all whom he honoured with his 
conversation. But the Empress was not quite so well pleased. 
Her disapproval of horse exercise for young married women 
was as strong as ever. She had also interpreted some of her 
daughter’s submissive replies to her admonitions on the sub- 
ject as a promise that she would not ride, and she scolded her 
severely (no weaker word can express the asperity of her 
language) for neglect of her engagement, as well as for the 
risk of accidents which are incurred by those who follow the 
hounds, and some of which, as she heard, had befallen the 
* Mercy to Maria Teresa, November 14, 1772. Arneth, 1. 307. 
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Danpliinesa herself. Her daughter’s explanation was as 
frank as it deserved to be accounted sufficient, while her 
letter is interesting also, as showing her constant eagerness 
to exculpate herself from the charge of indifterence to her 
German countrymen, an eagerness which proves fiow firmly 
she believed the notion to be fixed in the Empress’s mind. 

“ I expect, my dear mamma, that people must have told 
you more about my rides than there really was to be told. 1 
will tell you the exact truth. The King and the Dauphin both 
like to see me on horseback. I only say this because all the 
world perceives it, and especially while we were absent from 
Versailles they were delighted to see me in my riding-habit. 
Hut though 1 own it was no great effort for mo to conform 
myself to their desires, I can assure you that I never once let 
myself be carried away by too much eagerness to keep close to 
the hounds ; and I hope that, in spite of all my giddiness, I 
shall alwa)^s allow myself to be restrained by the experienced 
hunters ho constantly accompany me, and I shall never thrust 
myself into tlie crowd. T should never have supposed any one 
could have reported to you as an accident what happened to 
me at Fontainebleau, livery now and then one finds in the 
forest large stopping-stones, and as we were going on very 
gently my horse stumbled on one covered wuth sand, which he 
did not see ; but I easily held him up, and we went on. . . . 
Est('rliazy was at our ball yesterday. Every one was greatly 
pleased with his dignified manner and with his style of dancing. 
I ought to have spoken to him when he was presented to me, 
and my silence only proceeded from embarrassment, as I did 
not know him. It would be doing me great injustice to think 
that I have any feeling of iiidifforonce to my country ; I have 
more reason than any one to feel every day of my life the 
value of the blood which fiows in my veins, and it is only from 
prudence that at times I abstain from showing how proud I 
am of it. ... I never neglect any mode of paying attention to 
the King, and of anticipating his wishes as far as I can. I 
hope that he is pleased with me. It is my duty to please him, 
my duty and also my glory, if by such means I can contribute 
to maintain the alliance of the two houses. ...” * 

The Empress was but half pacified about the riding and 
hunting. She owned that, if both the King and the Dauphin 
approved of it, she had nothing more to say, though she still 
blamed the Dauphiness for forgetting a promise which she 
understood to have been made to herself. At the same time 

* Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa, December 15, 1772. Ameth, I. 
382. 
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no language could be kinder than that in which she asked, 
“ Whether her daughter could believe that she would wish to 
deprive her of so innocent a pleasure, she who would give her 
very life to procure her one, if she were not apprehensive of 
mischievous consequences ; ” her apprehensions being solely 
dictated by her anxiety to live to see her daughter bear an 
heir to the throne. But she would by no means admit her 
excuses for giving the Hungarian Prince a cold reception. 
“ How,** she said, “ could she forget that her little Antoinette, 
when not above twelve or thirteen years old, knew how to re- 
ceive people publicly, and say something polite and gracious to 
every one, and how could she suppose that the same daughter 
now tliat she was Hauphincss could feel embarrassment? 
Embarrassment was a mere chimera.’* 

But the truth was that it was not a mere chimera. Mercy 
had more than once deplored, as one among the mischievous 
eftects of jMadame Adelaide’s constant interference and domi- 
neering influence, that it had bred in Marie Antoinette a 
timidity which was wholly foreign to her nature- And indeed 
it was hardly possible for one still so young to bo aware that 
she was surrounded by unfriendly intriguers and spies, and to 
preserve that uniform presence of mind which her rank and 
position made so desirable for her, and which was in truth so 
natural to her that she at once recovered it the moment that 
her circumstances changed. 

And the probability of an early change was already apparent. 
During the last months of 1772 there was a general idea that 
the King’s health and mental faculties were both giving way ; 
and all the different parties about Versailles began to show 
their sense of her approaching authority. It was remarked 
that both the Ministers and the mistress had become very 
guarded in their language, and in their behaviour to her and 
her husband. The Count de Provence took a curious w'ay of 
showing his expectation of a change, by delivering her a long 
paper of counsels for her guidance, the chief object of which 
was to warn her against holding such frequent conversations 
with Mercy. She apparently thought that the writer’s desire 
was to remove the ambassador from her confidence that he 
himself might occupy the vacant place, and she showed her 
opinion of the value of the advice by reading it to Mercy and 
then putting it into the fire. 

Some extracts from the first letter which she wrote to her 
mother in 1773 will serve to give us a fair idea of her feelings 
at this time, both from what it does and from what it does not 
mention. The intelligence which has reached her about her 
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sister recalls to her mind her own anxiety to become a mother, 
her disappointment in this matter being, indeed, one of the 
moat constant topics of lamentation in the letters of both 
daughter and mother, till it was removed by the birth of the 
Princess Iloyal. But that is her only vexation. In every 
other respect she seems perfectly contented with the course 
which affairs are taking ; while we see how thoroughly un- 
spoiled she is both in tlie w^arrath of the affection with which 
she s[)eaks of her family and greets the little memorials of 
home whicli have been sent her ; and still more in the con- 
tinuance of her acta of cliarity, and in her design that her be- 
nevolence should be unknown. 

“I hear that the Queen* is expecting to be confined. I 
hope her child will be a son. When shall I be able to say the 
same of myself? They tell me, too, that the Grand-Duke f 
and his wufe are going into Spain. I greatly wish that they 
. would conceive a dread of the sea-voyage, and take this place 
in their way. The journey would be a little longer : but they 
would be well received here, for my brother is very highly 
thought of ; and, besides, I am somewhat jealous at being the 
only one of my family unacquainted with my sister-in-law. 

“ The pictures of my little brothers which you have sent 
me, have given me great pleasure. I have had them set in a 
ring, and wear it every day. Those who have seen my brothers 
at Vienna pronounce the pictures very like, and every one 
thinks them very good-looking. New-Year’s day here is a day 
of a great crowd and grand ceremony. There was nothing 
either to blame or to praise in the degree in which 1 adopted 
my dear mamma’s advice. The Pavourite came to pay her 
respects to me at a moment when my apartment w’^as very full. 
It w'as impossible for me to address myself to every one 
separately, so I spoke to the whole company in a body ; and I 
have reason to believe that both the Favourite and her sister, 
who is her principal adviser, were both ' pleased. Though I 
have also reason to believe that, two days afterwards, M. 
d’AiguiJjon tried to persuade them that they had been ill- 
treated. As for the Minister himself, he has never complained 
of me, and, indeed, 1 have always been careful to treat him 
equally well with the rest of his colleagues. 

“ You will have learnt, my dear mamma, that the Due 
d’Orleana and the Due de Chartres are returned from banish- 
ment. I am glad of it for the sake of peace, and for that of 

* Her sister Caroline, Queen of Naples. 

t Her brother Leopold, at present Urand-Hulco of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor. His wife Marie Louise was a daughter of Charles III. of Spain. 
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the tranquillity and comfort of the King. ^But, if she had 
been in the King’s place, I do not think my dear mamma 
woi^ have accepted the letter which they have dared to write, 
an(J%hich they have got printed in foreign newspapers.* 

“ I was glad to see M. de Stormont. t I asked him all the 
news about my dear family, and it was a pleasure to him to 
inform mo. lie seems to me to have overcome his prejudices, 
and every one here thinks him a man of thorough high-breeding. 
I have desired M. de Mercy to invite him to one of my M oii- 
day balls. We are going to have one at Mme de Noailles’. 
They will last till Ash Wednesday. They will begin an hour 
or two later than they used to, that we may not be so tired 
as we were last year when wo came to Lent. In spite of the 
amusements of the carnival, I am ‘always faithful to my poor 
harp, and they say that I make great progress with it. I 
Bing, too, every week at the concert given by my sister of Pro^ 
venee. Although there are very few peQpIo there, they are 
very well amused ; and my singing gives great pleasure to my 
two siaters.J I also find time to read a little. 1 have begun 
the History of England by Mr Hume. It seems to mo very 
interesting, though it is necessary to recollect that it is a 
Protestaut who has written it. 

“ All the newspapers have spoken of the terrible lire at the 
116tel-l)ieu.§ They were obliged to remove the patients into 

* They, with scvcnil of the Princes of the Blood and some of the peers* 
as already mentioned, liad boon banished for tlieir oppubilioii to the abolition 
of tlie l’arU.nneiits ; but now, in llio hopes of oblaiiinijif the eoiiseiit 

to his raarriapfc with IMtid.inie de Monieswui, a widow of eiiormoiisa wealth, the 
Due d’ Orleans made overtures for forgiveness, uceompanying them however 
with a letter so insolent that it might well be legarded as an [ 4 ?gravation of 
hib Original offence. According to Mme du Deffaml (letter to Walpole, Decem- 
ber 13, 1772. Vol. II. p. 293), he was only prevented from reconciling him- 
self to the King some months before by his son, the Due do Chartres (after- 
wards the infamous Egalitc), whom she describes as “a young man, very 
obstinate, and w’ho hopes to play a great part by putting hinisell at the head 
of a faction.’' Tl»e rrinccs, however, in the view of the shrewd old lady, 
had made the mistake of greatly overrating their own importaiiee. “ Those 
great Princes, since their protest, have hc<*u just citizens of the Hue St Denis. 
No one at Court ever perceived their absence, and no one in the city ever 
noticed their ])rc&ence.” 

t Lord Stormont, the English ambassador at Vienna, from which city he 
was removed to Paris. In the preceding September Maria Teresa had com- 
plained of him as being “ animated against her Cabinet, from indignation at 
the partition of I’ohmd.*’ 

X That is, sibters-in-law, the Princesses Clotilde and Elizabeth. 

f The llotel-Dieii was the most aneieut hospital in Paris. It had already 
existed several hundred years when l*hilip Augustus enlarged it, and gave it 
' the name of Maisoii 'do Dieu. Henry IV. and kis successors had further 
enlarged it, and enriched it with monuments ; and even the revolutionists 
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the Cathedral and the Archbishop’s Palace. There are generally 
from five to six thousand patients' in tho Hospital. In s|)ite 
of all the exertions that were made, it was impossible to pre- 
vent the destruction of a great part of the building ; and, 
though it is now a fortnight since the accident happened, the 
fire is still smouldering in the cellars. The Archbishop has 
enjoined a collection to be made for the sufferers, and 1 
have sent him a thousand crowns. 1-said nothing of my having 
done so to any one, and the compliments which they have paid 
me on it have been embarrassing to me ; but they liave said 
it was right to lot it be known that 1 had sent this money, for 
the sake of the example.” 

She was on this, as on many other occasions, one of those 
who 


“ Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” 

One of her sayings, with which she more than once re- 
pressed the panegyrics of those who, as it seemed to her, ex- 
tolled her benevolence too loudly, was that it was not worth 
while to say a great deal about giving a little assistance ; and 
on this occasion so secret had she intended to keep her benevo- 
lence tliat she had not montioned it to J)e Vermond, nor even 
to J^Iercy. But she judged rightly that tlio Empress would 
enter into the feelings which had prompted both the act and 
also the silence ; and she was amply rewarded by her mother’s 
praise. 

“ I have been enchanted,” tho Empress \vrote in instant 
reply, “ with the thousand crowns that you have sent to the 
Hdtel-Dieii, and you speak very propi*rly in saying that you 
have been vexed at ])eople speaking to you about it. Such 
actions ought to be known to Grod alone, and 1 am certain. tliat 
you acted in that spirit. Still those who published your act 
iiad good reasons for what they did, as you say yourself, think- 
ing of the influence of your example. My dear little girl, we 
owe this example to the world, and to set such is one of tho 
most essential and most delicate duties of our condition. Tho 
more frequently you *can perforin acts of benevolence and 
generosity^ without crippling your means too much, the better; 
and what would be ostentation and prodigality in another is 
becoming and necessary for those of our rank. We have no 
other resources but those of conferring benefits and showing 

respected it, though when they had disowned the existence of God they 
changed its name to that of 1/ Hospice de rilumaiiito. Jt had bren almost 
destroyed by fire a fortnight before the date of this letter, on the night of the 
29th of December. 
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kindness ; and this is even more the case with a Dauphiness 
or a Queen Consort, which I myself have not been.” 

There could hardly be a better specimen of the principles 
on which the Empress herself had governed her extensive 
dominions, or of the value of her example and instructions to 
her daughter, than that which is contained in these few lines ; 
but it is not always that such lessons are so closely followed 
as they were by the virtuous and beneficent Dauphiness. The 
winter passed on cheerfully; the ordinary amusements of the 
palace being varied by her going with the Dauphin and the 
Count and Countess of Provence to one of the public masked 
balls of the Opera House, a diversion which, considering the 
unavoidably mixed character of the company, it is hard to 
avoid thinking somewhat unsuited to so august a party, but 
which had been too frequently countenanced by different 
members of the Royal Family for several years for such a visit 
to cause remarks, though the masks of the Princes and 
Princesses could not long preserve their secret. Another 
favourite amusement of the Court at this time was the repre- 
sentation of proverbs, in which Marie Antoiuette acted with 
the little Elizabeth ; and we have a special account of one such 
performance, which was given in her honour by one of her 
ladies, having been originally devised for the Day of Saint 
Anthony, as her Saint’s day,* though it was postponed on ac- 
count 01 her being confined to her room with a cold. The 
proverb was, “ Better late than never ; ” and, as the most ac- 
ceptable compliment to the Dauphiness, the managers intro- 
duced a number of characters attired in a diversity of costumes, 
intended to represent the natives of all the countries ruled 
over by the Empress-Queon, each of whom made a speech^ in 
which the praises of Maria I'eresa and Marie Antoinette were 
happily combined. 

The King got better, and intrigues of all kinds were 
revived ; but, aided by Mercy’s counsels and supported by the 
Dauphin’s unalterable aftection, Marie Antoinette disconcerted 
all that were aimed at her by the uniform prudence of her 
conduct. llai)pily for her, with all his defects, her husband was 
still one in whom she could feel perfect confidence. As she 
told Mercy, under any conceivable circumstances she was sure 
of his views and intentions being always right ; the only diffi- 
culty was to engage him in a sufficiently decided course of 
action, which his timid and sluggish disposition rendered al- 
most painful to him. And just at this moment she was more 

• St Anthony’s day was June 14, and her name of Antoinette was re- 
g«arded as placing her under his especial protection. 
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anxious than usual to inspire him with her own feelings and 
spirit, because she could not avoid fearing that the discontent 
with which the few people in France who deserved the name 
of statesmen regarded the recent partition of Poland, might 
create a coolness between France and Austria, calculated to 
endanger the alliance the continuance of which was so indis* 
pensable to her happiness, and, as she* was firmly convinced, 
to the welfare of both countries. She conversed more than 
once with Mercy, on the subject, and her reflections, both on 
the partition and on the degree in which the mutual interest 
of the two nations was concerned in their remaining united, 
gave him a very good idea of her political capacity. He also 
reported to his Imperial mistress that he had found out that 
King Louis had conceived the same opinion of her, and had 
begun to discuss afiairs of importance with her. Ho trusted 
that His Majesty would got a habit of doing so ; since, if his 
life should be spared, she would thus in time become able to 
exert a very useful influence over him ; and as, at all events, 
“it was absolutely certain that some day or other she would 
govern the kingdom, it was of the very greatest consequence 
to the success of the great and brilliant career which she had 
before her that she should previously accustom herself to regard 
aflairs with such principles and views as were suitable to the 
position which she must occupy.” 
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Marie Antoinette is anxious for the Maintenance of the Alliance between 
jb'raiice and Austria — She, with the Dauphin, makes a State Entry into 
J^aris — The “Dames do la llallc*’ — She praises the courtesy of the 
Dauphin — Her delip^ht at the enthusiasm of the citizens — She, with the 
Dauphin, goes to the Theatre, and to the Fair of St Ovide, and to St 
Cloud — Is enthusiastically received every where — She learns to drive — She 
makes some relaxations in etiquette — Marriage of the Comte d’ Artois — 
The King’s health grows bad — Vusit of Marshal Lacy to Versailles — The 
King catches the small-pox — Madame du Karri quits Versailles— The King 
dies. 

PoLiTTCS were, indeed, taking such a hold over Marie 
Antoinette that they begin to furnish some topics for her 
letters to her mother, one of which shows that she had already 
formed that opinion of French fickleness which she had after- 
wards too abundant cause to retain. “ I do hope,*’ she says, 
“that the good intelligence between our two nations will 
last. One good thing in tliis country is, that if ill-natured 
feelings are quick to arise, they disappear with equal rapidity. 
The King of Prussia is innately a bad neighbour, but the 
English will also always be bad neighbours to France, and the 
sea has never prevented them from doing her great mischief.” 
We might faiwy donuir to any actions of our statesmen being 
classed with the treacherous aggressions of Frederick of 
Prussia, nor did many years of her husband’s reign pass over 
before the greatest of lilnglish Ministers proposed and con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with France, which he fondly 
and w isely ho})ed would lay the .foundations of a bettor under- 
standing, if not of a lasting peace between the two countries. 
But even before that treaty was framed, and before Pitt’s 
voice had become predominant in the State, Marie Antoinette’s 
complaint that the sea had never disarmed us of power to in- 
jure France had received the strongest exemplification that as 
yet the history of the two nations aftbrded, m Rodney’s great 
victory. ITow^ever, she soon turns to more agreeable subjects, 
and proceeds to speak of a pleasure to which she was looking 
forward, and which, as wo have already seen, had been un- 
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accountably deferred till this time, in defianpe of all propriety, 
and of all precedent. “ I hope that the Dauphin and I shall 
make our entry into Paris next month, which will be a great 
delight to me. I do not venture to speak of it yet, though I 
have the King^a protniae; it would not be the Rrat time that 
they bad made him change hia mind. ” 

The most elaborate exposure of the cabals and intrigues 
which Ojk^er since her marriage had been persistently directed 
against Marie Antoinette, could not paint them so forcibly as 
the simple fact that three 3 'ears had now elapsed since her 
marriage ; and that, thougli the state entrance of the Heir of 
the Crown and his bride into the metropolis of the kingdom 
ought to have been a prominent part of the marriage festiv- 
ities, it had never yet taken place. Nor, though Louis had at 
last given his formal promise that it should be no longer de- 
layed, did the young pair even yet feel sure that an influence 
superior to theirs might not induce him to recall it. How- 
ever, sit last the intriguers were baffled, and, on the 8 th of 
June, the visit, wdiich had been expected by the Parisians with 
an eagerness exceeding that of the Dauphiness herself, was 
made. It was in every respect successful ; and it is due to 
Marie Antoinette to let the outline of the proceeding be 
described by herself. 

Versailles, June 14. 

“ Mt dearest Mother, 

“ I absolutely blush for your kindness to me. Tlio day be- 
fore yesterday Mercy sent me your precious letter, and yester- 
day 1 received a second. That is indeed passing one’s fete 
day happily. On Tuesday 1 had a fete which I shall never 
forget all my life. We made our entrance into Paris. As for 
honours, we received all that we could possibly imagine ; but 
they, though very well in their w^ay, were not what touched 
me most. What was really affecting was the tenderness and 
earnestness of the poor people, who, in spite of the taxes with 
which they are overwhelmed, w'ere transported with joy at 
seeing us. When we went to walk in the Tuilerics, there was 
so vast a crowd that we were three-quarters of an liour with- 
out being able to move either forw’ard or backward. The 
Dauphin and I gave repeated orders to the Guards not to beat 
any one, which had a very good effect. Such excellent order 
was kept the whole day that, in spite of the enormous crowed 
which followed us everywhere, not a person was hurt. When 
we returned from our walk we went up to an open terrace, 
and staid there half-au-hour. 1 cannot describe to you, my 
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dear mamma, the transports of joy and affection which every 
one exhibited towards us. Before we withdrew we kissed our 
hands to the people, which gave them great pleasure. What 
a happy thing it is for persons in our rank to gain the love 
of a whole nation so cheaply. Tet there is nothing so pre- 
cious ; I felt it thoroughly, and shall never forget it. 

“ Another circumstance, which gave great pleasure on that 
glorious day, was the behaviour of the Dauphin. He made 
admirable replies to every address, and remarked everything 
that was done in his honour, and especially the earnestness 
and delight of the people, to whom he showed great kindness. 
Of all the copies of verses which were given me on this oc- 
casion, these are the prettiest which I enclose to you.* To- 
morrow we are going to Paris to the opera. There is great 
anxiety for us to do so ; and I believe that we shall go on two 
other days also to visit the French and the Italian comedy. I 
feel more and more every day of my life, how much my dear 
mamma has done for my establishment. I was the youngest 
of all her daughters, and she has treated me as if I were the 
eldest 3 so that my whole soul is filled with the most tender 
gratitude. 

“ The King has had the kindness to procure the release of 
three hundred and twenty prisoners, for debts due to nurses 
who have brought up their children. Their release took place 
two days after our entrance. I wished to attend Divine 
service on my fete day ; but the evening before, my sister, the 
Countess of ProVcnce, had a party for me, a proverb with songs 
and fireworks, and this distraction forced me to put ofi* going 
to church till the next- day. 

“ I am very glad to hear that you have such good hope of 
the continuance of peace. While the intriguers of this 
country are devouring one another, they will not harass their 
neighbours nor their allies,” 

She does not enter into details ; the pomp and ceremony 
of their reception by nobles and magistrates had been in her 
eyes as nothing in comparison with the cordial welcome given 
to them by the poorer citizens. While they, on their part, 
must have been equally gratified at perceiving the sincere 
pleasure with which she and the Dauphin accepted their salu- 
tations ; a feeling how different from that which had animated 
any of their princes for many years, we may judge from the 
order given to the guards to forbear beating the crowd which 

They have not however been preserved. 
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gathered round them, as no doubt, without such an order, the 
soldiers would have thought it usual and natural to do. 

Not that the proceedings of the day had not been magni- 
ficent and imposing enough to attract the admiration of any 
who thought less of the hearts of the citizens than of pomp 
and splendour. The royal train, conveyed Jrom Versailles in 
six state carriages, was received at the city gate by the 
Governor, the Marshal Due de Brissac, accompanied by the 
head of the police, the Provost of the merchants, and all tho 
other municipal authorities. The Marshal himself was the 
heir of that Cornto de Brissac who, nearly two centuries be- 
fore, being also Governor of Paris, had tendered to the vic- 
torious Henry IV. the submission of the city. But Henry 
was as yet only the chief of a party, not the accepted sovereign 
of the whole nation ; and tho enthusiasm with which half the 
citizens raised their shouts of exultation in his honour had its 
drawback in the sullen silence of the other half, who regarded 
the great Bourbon as their conqueror rather than their king, 
and his triumphant entrance as their defeat and humiliation. 

To-day all the citizens were but one party. As but one 
voice was heard, so but one heart gave utterance to it. The joy 
W’^as as unanimous as it was loud. Prom the city gates the 
royal party passed on to the great national cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and from thence to the Church dedicated by Clovis, 
the first Christian king, to St Genevieve, whose recent restora- 
tion was the most creditable work of the present reignr, and 
which subsequently, under the new name of the Pantheon, was 
destined to become the resting-place of many of the worthies 
whose memory the nation cherishes with enduring pride. At 
last they reached the Tuileries, their progress having been ar- 
rested at difierent points by deputations of all kinds with loyal 
and congratulatory addresses j at the Hfttel-Dicu by the 
Prioress with a company of nuns ; on the Quai Conti by the 
Provost of tho Mint with his oflicers ; before the college bear- 
ing tho name of its founder, Louis le Grand, the Rector of the 
University at the head of the students greeted them in a 
Latin speech, at the close of which he secured the redoubling 
of the acclamations of the pupils by promising them a holiday. 
Not that the cheers required any increase. The citizens in 
their ecstasy did not even think their voices sufficient. As 
the royal couple moved slowly through the gardens of the 
Tuileries arm-in-arm, every hand was employed in clapping, 
hats were thrown up, and every token of joy which enthusiasm 
ever devised was displayed to the equal^ delighted visitors. 
“ Good heavens, what a crowd ! ” said Mlarie Antoinette to 
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De Brisaac, who had some difficulty in keeping his place at 
her side. “ Madame,** said the old warrior, as courtly as he 
was valiant, “ if I may say so without offending my Lord the 
Dauphin^ they are all so many lovers.’* When they had made 
the circuit of the garden, and retu-rned to the palace, the most 
curious part of the day’s ceremonies awaited them. A ban- 
queting-table was arranged for six hundred guests, and those 1/ 
guests were not the nobles of the nation, nor the clergy, nor 
the most renowned warriors, nor the municipal officers, but the 
fish-women of the city market. A custom so old that its 
origin cannot be traced had established the right of these 
dames to bear an especial part in such festivities. In the 
course of the morning they had made their future Queen free 
of their market, with an offering of fruits and flowers. And 
now, as, according to a singular usage of the Court, no male 
subject was ever allowed to sit at table with a Queen or 
Dauphiness of France, the dinner-party over which the youth- 
ful pail’, sitting side by side, presided, consisted wholly of 
these dames, whose profession is not generally considered as 
imparting any great refinement to the manners, and who, be- 
fore the close of the entertainment, showed in more instances 
than one, that they had imported some of the notions and 
fashions of their more ordinary places of resort into the royal 
palace. 

It was characteristic of Marie Antoinette that, in her 
description of the day to her mother, she had dwelt with 
special emphasis on the gracious deportment of her husband. 
It was equally natural for Mercy to assure the Empress * that 
it had been the grace and elegance of the Dauphiness herself 
which had attracted general admiration, and that it was to 
her example and instruction that every one attributed the 
courteous demeanour which, as he did not deny, the young 
Prince had unquestionably exhibited. It w’as she whom the 
King, as he aflirmed, had complimented on the result of the 
day ; a success which she had gracefully attributed to himself, 
saying that he must be greatly beloved by the Parisians, to 
induce them to give his children so splendid a reception. f To 
■vjdiomsoovcr it was owing, the ambassador certainly did not 
exagsijerate the opinion of the world around him when he 
affirmed that in the memory of man no one recollected any 
ceremony which had made so great a sensation, and had been 
attended by so complete a success. 

.* Mercy to Maria Teresa, June 16, 1773. Ameth, I. 467. 

t Murie Antoinette, Lottis ZVI. et la Famille Royale, p. 23. 
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And it was followed up, as she expected, by several visits 
to the different Parisian theatres, which, in compliance with 
the King’s express direction, were made in all the state which 
would have been observed had he himself been present. 
Salutes were fired from the Hastill‘e and the Ildtel des In- 
valides ; companies of Itoyal Guards lined the vestibule and 
the passages of the theatre ; sentinels stood even on the 
stage ; but, foud as the French are of martial finery and 
parade, the spectators paid little attention to the soldiers, or 
even to the actors. All eyes Avere fixed on the Dauphines^ 
alone. At Mercy’s suggestion, the Dauphin and she had 
previously obtained the King’s permission to allow the viola- 
tion of the rule which forbade any clapping of hands in the 
presence of royalty. This relaxation of etiquette was hailed 
as a great condescension by the play-goers, and throughout the 
evening of their appearance at the Italian comedy the spec- 
tators had already made abundant use of their new privilege, 
when the enthusiasm was brought to a height by a chorus 
which ended with the loyal burden of “ Vive le Hoi 1 ” 
Clepval, the performer of the principal ])art, added, “ Et ses 
chers enfants ; ” and the compliment was re-echoed from every 
part of the house with continued clapping and cheering, till it 
rejuiuded Marie Antoinette of a somewhat similar scene which, 
as a child, she had witnessed in the theatre of Vienna,* when 
the Empress, from her box, had announced to the audience 
that a son (the heir to the Empire) had just been born to the 
Archduke Leopold. 

The ice being thus, as it wxre, once broken, the Dauphin 
and Dauphiness took many opportunities of appearing in 
public during the following months, visiting the great Paris 
fair of St Ovide, as it was called, walking up and down tho 
alleys, and making purchases at the stalls ; tho whole Place 
Louis XV., to which the fair had recently been removed, being 
illuminated, and the crowd greeting them with repeated and 
enthusiastic cheers. They also went in state to the exhibition 
of pictures at the Louvre, and drove to St Cloud to walk 
about the park attached to that palace, w Inch was one of the 
most favourite places of resort for the Parisians on the fine 
summer evenings ; so that, while the Court was at Versailles, 
scarcely a week elapsed ^without her giving them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her, in w^hich it was evident that she fully 
shared their pleasure. To be loved Avas with her a necessity 
of her yery nature, and, as she Aiv as constantly referring with 
pride to the attachment felt by the Austrians for her mother, 
* Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa, July 17. Arneth, II. 8. 
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she fixed her own chief wishes on inspiring with a similar 
feeling those who were to become her and her husband’s sub- 
jects. She was, at least for the time, rewarded as she desired. 
This is indeed, said they, the best of innovations, the best of 
revolutions,* to see the Princes mingling with the people, and 
interesting themselves in their amusements. This was really 
to unite all classes ; to attach the country to the palace and 
the palace to the country ; and it was to the Dauphiness that 
the credit of this now state of things was universally attributed. 

She was looking forward to a greater pleasure in a visit 
from her brother the Emperor, which the Empress hoped 
might be attended with consequences more important than 
those of passing pleasure ; since she trusted to his influence, 
and, if opportunity should occur, to his remonstrances, to in- 
.duco the Dau|)hiu to break through the unaccountable cold- 
ness with which, in some respects, he still treated his beautiful 
wife. But Joseph was forced to postpone his visit, and the 
fulfilment of the Empress’s anticipations was also postponed 
for some years. 

However, Marie Antoinette never allowed disappointments 
to dwell in her mind longer than she could help. She rather 
strove to dispel the recollection of them by such amusements 
as were within her roach. She learnt to drive, and found 
great diversion in being her own charioteer through the glades 
of the forest. She began to make further inroads in the 
Court eti(|uette, giving balls in \vhich she broke through the 
custom which prescribed that sj)ecial places should be marked 
out for the Eoyal h’ainily, and directed that the princes and 
princesses should sit with the rest of the company during the in- 
tervals between the dances; an arrangement which enabled her 
to talk to every one, and which gained her general good-will from 
the graciousness of her manner. She did not greatly trouble 
herself at the jealousy of her popularity openly displayed by 
her aunts and her sister-in-law, who could not bear to hear 
her called La bellissima.” f Nor w^as her influence weakened 
when in November a fresh Princess, the sister of Madame de 
Provence, arrived from Italy to be married to the Comte 
d’Artois, for the bride was even less attractive than her sister. 
According to Mercy, she was pale and thin, had a long nose, 
and a wide mouth, danced badly, and was very awkward in 
manner. So that Louis himself, though usually very puncti- 

* “ Histoire de Marie Antoinette,’* per M. de Gonconrt, p. 50. Quoting 
an unpublished journal by M. Hardy in the Royal Library. 

t It is" the name by which she is more than once described in Mme du 
Deffund’s letters. See her Correspondence, II. 357. 
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lious in his courtesies to those in her position, could not for- 
bear showing how little he admired her. 

An inbident occurred on the evening of the marriage which 
is worth remarking from the change which subsequently took 
place in the taste of the Dauphiness, who a few years after- 
wards provoked unfavourable .comments by the ardour with 
which she surrendered herself to the excitement of the gaming, 
table. As a matter of course a grand party was invited to the 
palace to celebrate the event of the morning.; and| as an in- 
variable part of such entertainments, a table was set out for 
the then fashionable game of lansquenet, at which the King 
himself played, with the Royal Family and all the principal 
persons of the Court. In the course of the evening Marie 
Antoinette won more than seven hundred pounds ; but she 
was rather embarrassed than gratified by her good fortune. 
She h^ tried to lose the money back ; but, as she had been 
unable to succeed, the next morning she sent the greater part 
of it to the curates of Versailles to be distributed among the 
poor, and gave the rest to some of her own attendants who 
seemed to her to need it, being determined, as she said, to 
keep none of it for herself. 

The winter revived the apprehensions concerning the 
King’s health ; he was manifestly sinking into the grave, while 

** That which should accompany old age, 

As love, obedience, honour, troops of friends. 

He might not look to have.” 

His very mistress began with greater zeal than ever, though 
with no better taste, to seek to conciliate the Dauphiness. 
She tried to purchase her good-will by a bribe. She was 
aware that the Princess greatly admired diamonds, and, learn- 
ing that a jeweller of Paris had a pair of ear-rings of a size 
and brilliancy so extraordinary that the price which he asked 
for them was 700,000 francs, she persuaded the Comte de 
Noailles to carry them to Marie Antoinette to show them, 
with a message from herself that if the Dauphiness liked to 
keep them, she would induce the King to make her a present 
of them.* Whether Marie Antoinette admired them or not, 
she had far too proper a sense of dignity to allow herself to he 
entrapped into the acceptance of an obligation by one whom 
she so deservedly despised. She replied coldly that she had 
jewels euQugh and did not desire to increase the number. But 
the overture thus made by Madame du Barri could not be 
kept secret, and more than one of her partisans ^followed the 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, December 11, 1773. Arneth, II. 81. 
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hint afforded by her example, and showed a desire to make 
their peace with* their future Queen. The Due d’Aiguillon 
himself was among the foremost of her courtiers, and en- 
treated the mediation of Mercy in his favour, making the am- 
bassador his messenger to assure her that he should impose 
it upon himself as a law to comply with her wishes in every- 
thing ; ” and only desired that he might be allowed to know 
whi^ of the requests that she might make were dictated by 
her own judgment, and which merely proceeded from her in- 
dulgent favour to the importunities of others. For Marie 
Antoinette had of late often broken through the rule which, 
in compliance with her mother’s advice, she had at first laid 
down for herself, to abstain from recommending persons for 
preferment ; and bad pressed many a petition on the Minis- 
ter’s notice as to which it was self-evident that she could know 
nothing of their merits, nor feel any personal interest in their 
success. 

In the spring of 177df she had an opportunity of convincing 
her mother that any imputation of neglect of her countrymen 
when visiting the Court was unfounded, by tho marked 
honours which she paid to Marshal Lacy, one of the most 
honoured veterans of the Seven Years* War. Knowiiighow 
highly he was esteemed by her mother, she took care to be 
informed beforehand of the day of his arrival. She gave 
orders that he should find invitations to her parties awaiting 
him. She made arrangements to give him a private audience 
even before he saw the King, where her reception of him 
showed how deep and ineffaceable was her love for her family 
and her old home, even while fairly recognising the fact that 
her first duties and her first affections now belonged to 
France. The old warrior avowed that he had been greatly 
moved by the touching affection with which she spoke to 
him of her love and' veneration for her mother ; and by the 
tears which he saw in her eyes when she said that the one 
thing wanting to her happiness was the hope of being 
allowed one day to see that dear mother once more. She 
showed him some of the last presents which the Empress had 
sent her, and dw'elt with fond minuteness of observation on 
some views of Schbnbrunn and other spots in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna which w'ere endeared to her by her early re- 
collections. 

The return of mild weather seemed to be bringing with it 
some return of strength to the King, when, on the 28th of 
April, he was suddenly seized with illness, which was presently 
pronounced by the p^sicians to be the small-pox. All was 
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consternation at Versailles, for it was soon perceived to be a 
severe, if not a malignant attack. And at the same time all 
was perplexity. Thirty years before, when Louis had been 
supposed to be on his death-bed at Metz, Bishops, Peers, and 
Ministers had found in the loss of royal favour reason to re- 
pent the precipitation with which they had insisted on the 
withdrawal of Madame de Chateauroux ; and now, should he 
again recover, it was likely that Madame du Barri would be 
equally resentful, and that the confessor who should make her 
removal a necessary condition of his administering J/he sacra- 
ments of the Church to the King, and the courtiers who should 
support or act upon such a roquisition,would surely find reason 
to repent it. Accordingly, for the first few days of Louis’s ill- 
ness, she remained at Versailles ; but he grew visibly worse. His 
daughters, wlio, though they had not had the disease them- 
selves, tended his sick-bed with the most devoted and fearless 
affection, consulted the physicians, who declared it dangerous 
to admit of any further delay in the ministration of the rites 
of the Church. He himself gave his sanction to the lady’s 
departure, and then the royal confessor administered the sacra- 
ments, and drew up a declaration to be published in the royal 
name, that, “ though- he owed no account of his conduct to any 
but God alone, he nevertheless declared that he repented 
having given rise to scandal among his subjects, and only 
desired to live foif the support of religion and tho welfare of 
his people.” 

Even this avowal the Cardinal de Eoche-Aymer promised 
Madame du Barri to suppress ; but the Eoyal Confessor, the 
Abbd Mandoux, overruled him, and compelled its publication, 
in spite of the Due de Eichelieu, the chief confidant of the 
mistress, and long the chief minister and promoter of tho 
King’s debaucheries, who insulted the Cardinal with the 
grossest abuse for his breach of promise.* It may be doubted 
whether such a compromise with profligacy, and such a pro- 
fanation of tho most solemn rites of the Church by its minis- 
ters, were not the greatest scandal of all ; but it was in too 
complete harmony with their conduct throughout the whole of 
the reign. And, as it was impossible but that religion itself 
should suffer in the estimation of worldly men from such an 
open disregard of all but its mere outward forms, it can hardly 
be denied that the French cardinals and prelates about the 
Court had almost as great a share in bringing about that 
general feeling of contempt for all religion which led to that 

* Memoires de Besenval, I. 304. 
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formal disavowal of God himself which was witnessed twenty- 
years later, as the scoffers who were now uniting against it, or 
the professed inddels who then renounced it. Such as it was, 
the King’s act of penitence was not performed too soon. At 
the end of the first week of May all prospect of his recovery 
vanished. Mortification set in, and on tne 10th of May he 
died. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


The Count lejives Versailles for La Muette—Feelings of the New Sove- 
reigns— Madame du Barri is sent to a Convent — Marie Antoinette writes 
to Maria Teresa — ^Thc good intentions of the New Sovereigns — Madame 
Adelaide has the small-pox — Anxieties of Maria Teresa — Mischievous 
influence of the Aunts — Position and influence of the Count de Merev— 
Louis consults the Queen on matters of policy — Iler prudence — She be- 
gins to purify the Court, and to relax the rules of Etiquette — Her care of 
her Pages— The King and she renounce the gifts of Le joyeux Av6ne- 
ment, and La Ceinturc do la Reine— She procures the pardon of the Duo 
dc Choiseul. 

Tiibougiiout the morning of the 10th of May, there was 
great confusion and agitation at Versailles. The physicians 
declared that the King could not live out the day ; and the 
Dauphin had decided on removing his household to the smaller 
palace of La Muette at Choiay, to spend in that comparative 
retirement the first week or two after his grandfather’s death, 
during which it would hardly be decorous for the Eoyal 
I’iimily to be seen in public. But, as it was not thought 
seemly to appear to anticipate the event by quitting Versailles 
while Louis was still alive, a lighted candle was placed in the 
window of the sick-room, which, the moment that the King had 
expired, was to be extinguished, as a signal to the equerries to 
prepare the carriages. The Dauphin and Dauphiness were in 
an adjoining room awaiting the intelligence, when, at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, a sudden trampling of feet was 
heard, and Madame de Noailles entered the apartment to 
entreat them to advance into the saloon to receive the homage 
of the Princes and principal ofEcers of the Court, who were 
waiting to pay their respects to their new Sovereigns. They 
came forward, arm-in-arm ; and in tears, in which sincere sor- 
row was mingled with not unnatural nervousness, received the 
salutations of the courtiers, and immediately afterwards left 
Versailles with all the family. 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had now reached the 
pinnacle of human greatness, as Sovereigns of one of the no- 
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blest empires in the world. Yet the first feelings which their 
elevatidn had excited in both, and especially in the Queen, were 
rather those of dismay and perplexity than of exultation. In 
the preceding autumn, Mercy ♦ had remarked to the Empress 
with surprise and vexation that, though the Dauphiness ex- 
hibited singular readiness and acuteness in comprehending po- 
litical questions, she was very unwilling, and, as it seemed to 
him, afraid of dealing with them, and tliat she shrank from the 
thought that the day would come when she must possess power 
and authority. And the continuance of this feeling is visible 
in her first letter to her mother, some passages of which show 
a sobriety of mind under such a change of circumstances, 
which, almost as much as the benevolence which the letter also 
displays, augured well for the happiness of the people over 
whom she was to reign, so far at least as that happiness do- 
pended on the virtues of the Sovereign. 

“ Choisy, Muy 14. 

‘‘My deahest Motiieb, 

“ Mercy will have informed you of the circumstances of 
our misfortune. Happily his cruel disease left the King in 
possession of his senses till the last moment ; and his end was 
very edifying. The new King seems to have the affection of 
his people. Two days before the death of his grandfather, he 
sent 200,000 1 francs to the poor, which has produced a great 
effect. Since ho has been here, he has been working un- 
ceasingly, answering with his own hand the letters of iho 
Ministers, whom as yet ho cannot see, and many others like- 
wise. One thing is certain, and that is that he has a taste for 
economy, and the greatest desire possible to make his people 
happy. In everything he has as great a desire to be rightly 
instructed as he has need to be. I trust that God will bless 
his good intentions. 

“ The public expected great changes in a moment. The 
King has limited himself to sending away the creature ^ to a 
convent, and to driving from the Court everything which is 
connected with that scandal. The King even ow'ed this ex- 
ample teethe people of Versailles, who, at the very moment of 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, August 14, 1773. Ameth, II. 31. 

t The money was a joint gift from herself as well as from him. Great^ 
distress, arising from the extraordinarily high price of bread, was at this time 
prevailing in raris. 

X The term most commonly used by Marie Antoinette in her letters to 
her mother to describe Mmo du Band. She was ordered to retire to the 
Abbey of Pont-aux-Dames near Mcaux. Subsequently she was allowed to 
retain to Luciennes, a villa which her royal lover^had given her. 
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his grandfather’s death, insulted Madame de Mazarin,* one of 
the humblest servants of the favourite. I am earnestly en- 
treated to exhort the King to mercy towards a number of 
corrupt souls who had done much mischief for many years ; 
and I am strongly inclined to comply with the request. 

* « m « » . 

“ A messenger has just arrived to forbid my going to see 
my Aunt Adelaide, who has a great deal of fever. They are 
afraid of the small-pox for her. I am horrified, and cannot 
bring myself to think of the consequences. It is a terrible 
thing for her to pay so immediately for the sacrifice which slie 
made. 

“ I am very glad that Marshal Lacy was pleased with me. 

I confess, my dear mamma, that I was greatly affected when 
he took leave of me, at thinking how rarely it happens to me 
to see any of my countrymen, and especially of those who 
have the happiness to approach you. A little time back I saw 
jSradamc de Marmier, which was a great pleasure to me, since 
I Jsnow how highly you value her. 

“ The King has allowed me myself to name the ladies who 
are to have places iu my household now that I am Queen ; 
and I have had the satisfaction of giving the Lorrainerst a 
proof of my regard, in taking for my Chief Almoner the 
Abb6 de Sab ran, a man of excellent character, of noble birth, 
and already named for the Bishopric about to be established at 
jVancy. 

“ Although it pleased God that I should be bom in the rank 
which I this day occupy, still I cannot forbear admiring the 
bounty of Brovidence in choosing me, the youngest of your 
daughters, for the noblest kingdom in Europe. I feel more 
than ever what I owe to the tenderness of my august mother, 
who expended such pains and labour in procuring for me this 
splendid establishment. I have never so greatly longed to 
throw myself at her feet, to embrace her, to lay open my 
whole soul to her, and to show her how entirely it is filled with 
respect, and tenderness, and gratitude.” 

It is impossible to read these glowing words, so full of the 
joy and hope of youth, and breathing a confidence of happiness 

* Mme de Mazarin was the lady who, by the fulsomencss of her servility 
to Mmo du Barri, provoked Mme du Dcffand (herself a lady not altogether 
sam reproche) to say that it was not easy to carry the heroism of baseness < 
and absurdity further.” 

t Lorraine had become a French province a few years before, on the death 
of Stanislaus Leezinsky, father of the Queen of Louis XV. 
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apparently so well-founded, since it was built on a resolution 
to use the power placed in the writer’s hands for the welfare 
of the people over whom it was to be exerted, without reflect- 
ing how painful a contrast to the hopes now expressed is 
presented by the reality of the destiny in store for her and 
her husband. At the moment he was as little disturbed by 
forebodings.of evil as his Queen, and willingly yielded to her 
request tq/add a few lines with his own hand to the Empress, 
that, 0^0 momentous an occasion as his accession, she might 
not beyJeft to gather his feelings solely from her report of them. 
The/^ostscript of the letter is accordingly their joint perform- 
ance, he evidently desiring to gratify Maria Teresa by praise 
of her daughter ; and she, while pleased at his acquiescence, 
not concealing her amusement at the clumsiness, or, to say the 
least, the rusticity of some of his expressions. 

P.S. in the King’s hand. “I am very glad, my dear 
mamma, to find an occasion to prove to you my tenderness 
and my attachment. I should be very glad to have your advice 
at this time, which is so embarrassing. 1 should be enchanted 
to be able to please you, and to show by mv conduct all my 
attachment and the gratitude which I feel tor your kindness 
in giving me your daughter, with whom 1 am as well satisfied ^ 
as possible.” 

P.S. by the Queen. ** The King would not let my letter go 
without adding a word from himself. 1 am quite aware that 
it would not have been too much for him to do to write an 
entire letter. But 1 must beg my dear mamma to excuse him, 
in consideration of the mass of business with which he is 
occupied, and also a little on account of his timidity and the 
embarrassed manner which is natural to him. You see, my 
dear mamma, by his compliment at the end, that, though he 
has great affection for me, he does not spoil me by insipid 
flatteries.” 

It is almost equally remarkable that the Empress herself, 
though thus to see her favourite daughter on the throne of 
Prance had been her most ardent wish, was far from regarding 
the consummation of her desires with unalloyed pleasure. 
She was so completely a politician above all things, that, though 
she was well aware that Louis XV. had been one of the most 
infamous kings that ever dishonoured a throne, she looked 
upon him solely as an ally 3 described him to her daughter as 
that good and tender pnuce, declared that she should never 
cease to regret him, and that she would wear mourning for 
him all the rest of her life. At the same time she did not 
conceal from herself that he had left his kingdom in a most 
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deplorable condition. She bad, as she declared, herself ex- 
perienced how heavy is the burden of an empire ; she reflected 
now young her daughter was, aiid expressed a sad fear that 
“ her days of happiness were over.” “ She was now in a 
position in which there was no half way between complete 
greatness and great misery.” * The best hopes for her future 
the Empress saw in the character for purity and kindness 
which Mhrie Antoinette had already established, and in the 
esteem and affection of the people which those qualities had won 
for her ; and she entreated her, taking it for granted that in 
advising her she was advising the King also, to be prudent 
and cautious, to avoid making any sudden changes, and above 
all things to maintain th.e alliance between the two countries, 
and to listen to the experienced and faithful advice of her am- 
bassador. 

Maria Teresa was mistaken when she thought that her 
daughter would at all times be able to lead her husband. 
Though slow in action, Louis was not deficient in perception. 
On many subjects he had views of his own, which, in some 
cases, were clear and sound enough, and to which, even when 
they were not so, he adhered with considerable tenacity. At 
the same time, though he had but little affection for his aunts, 
and still less respect for their judgment, he had been so long 
accustomed to listen to their advice while ho had no authority, 
that he could not as yet wholly shake off all feeling of defer- 
ence for it, and their influence was exerted with most mis- 
chievous effect in the first week of his reign. Indeed, it had 
been exhibited even before the reign began, though the form 
which it took greatly interfered with the personal comfort of 
the young Sovereigns. It had been settled that the King and 
Queen should go by themselves to La Muette, and that the 
rest of the Eoyal family should remove to the Trianon. But 
Madame Adelaide had no inclination for a plan which would 
separate her from her nephew at a moment when so many 
matters of importance would come before him for decision. 
At the last moment she prevailed upon him to consent that 
the whole family should go to Choisy together ; and the very 
next day she induced him to^ dismiss his Ministers, and to 
place the Comte de Maurepas at the head of the Government, 
though Louis himself had selected another statesman for the 
office, M. Machault, who, as Einance Minister twenty-five 
years before, had shown both ability and integrity, and who 
had enjoyed the confidence of the King’s father ; and though 

* Maria Teresa to Marie Antoinette, May 18, and to Mercy on the same 
day. Arneth, II. 149. 
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Maurepas had never been supposed to be either able or honest, 
and might well have been regarded as superannuated, since he 
bad begun his official life under Louis XIV. 

With the change in the position of Marie Antoinette 
Mercy’s position had also been changed, and likewise his view 
of the line of conduct which it was desirable for her to adopt. 
Hitherto he had been the counsellor of a Princess who, with- 
out wary walking, was liable every moment to be overwhelmed 
by the intrigues with which she was surrounded ; and his chief 
object had been to enable his royal pupil to escape the snares 
and dangers which encompassed her. T^ow, as far as his duties 
could be determined by the wish of the Empress, in which her 
daughter fully acquiesced, he was elevated to the post of con- 
fidential adviser to a great Queen, who, in his opinion, was 
inevitably destined to be the real ruler of the kingdom. It 
was a strange position for so experienced a politician as the 
Empress to desire for him, and for so prudent a statesman to 
accept. Yet, anomalous as it was, and dangerous as it would 
usually be for a foreign ambassador to interfere in the internal 
politics of the kingdom to which he is sent, his correspondence 
Dears ample testimony to both his sagacity and his disinterest- 
edness. And it would have been well for both his royal pupil 
and her adopted country had his advice more frequently and 
more steadily guided the course of both. 

On one point of primary importance his advice to the 
Queen differed from that which ho had been wont to give to 
the Dauphiness. While Dauphiness, he had urged her to 
abstain from any interference in public affairs. He now, on 
the contrary, desired to see her take an active part in them, 
explaining to the Empress that the reason which actuated him, 
was the character of the new King, who, as he regarded him, 
was never likely to exert the authority which belonged to him 
with independence or steadiness, but was certain to be led by 
some one or other ; while it would in the highest degree en- 
danger the maintenance of the alliance between France and- 
Austria ^vhich, coinciding with the judgment of his Imperial 
mistress, he regarded as the most important of all political 
objects), and be most injurious to the welfare of France and 
to her own personal comfort, if that leader should be any one 
but the Queen.^ 

* Seo his letter of Sth May to Maria Teresa. ** II faut (me pour la suite 

de son bonheur, elle commence h s’emparer de Tautoritd quo M. le Dauphin 
n’exercera jamais que d'une fa^on convenable, et . . . ceserait (iu dernier dan- 
ger et pour rdtat et poqr le systdme general quo qui que ce soit s*emparat da 
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But, as we have seen, he could not prevent Louis from 
yielding at times to other influences. Taking the same view 
of the situation as the Empress, if indeed Maria Teresa had 
not adopted it from him, he had urged Marie Antoinette to 
prevent any change in tlie Ministry being made at flrst, in 
which it is highly probable that she did not t^oincide with 
him, though equally likely that Maurepas was not the 
Minister whom she would have preferred. Another piece 
of advice which he gave was however taken, and with the 
happiest eiTsct. The poorer classes in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood were suffering from a scarcity which almost 
amounted to a famine ; and,^ before tlie death of Louis XY., 
Mercy had recommended thiit the first measure of the new 
reign should be one which should lower the price of bread. 
That counsel was too entirely in harmony with the active be- 
nevolence of the new monarch to be neglected. The neces- 
sary edicts were issued. In twenty-four hours the price of 
the loaf was reduced by two-fifths, and Mercy had the 
satisfaction of hearing the relief generally attributed to the 
inffuence of the new Queen. 

It cannot be supposed that "the King knew either the 
opinion which the Empress and the ambassador had formed 
of his capacity and disposition, or the advice which they had 
oonsequently given to the Queen. But he very early began 
to show that he himself also appreciated his wife’s quickness 
of intelligence and correctness of judgment. Maria Teresa, 
in pressing on her daughter her opinion of the general 
character of the policy which the interest of Prance required, 
explained her view of her daughter’s position to be that she 
was “ the friend and confidante of the King.” * And Juno 
had hardly arrived before he began to discuss all his plans 
and difficulties with her ; while she spared his pride and won 
his further confidence by avoiding all appearance of pressing 
for it, as if her advice were necessary to him, but at the same 
time showing with what satisfaction she received it. To 
those who solicited her intervention, her language was most 
carefully guarded. “She did not,” she said, “interfere in 
any affair of State ; she only coincided in all the wishes and 
intentions of the King.” 

There were, however, matters which were strictly and ex- 
clusively within her own province ; and in them she at once 

M. le Dauphin ot qu’il fat conduit par autre que par Mme la Dauphine.” 
Arneth. II*. 137. 

* “ Je parle d ramie, d la confidente du Boi.'* Maria Teresa to Marie 
Antoinette, May 30, 1770. Ameth, 11. 165, 
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began to exert her authority most beneficially. Her first 
desire was to purify the Court, where licentiousness in either 
sex had long been the surest road to royal favour. She began 
by making a regulation that she*would receive no lady who 
was separated from her husband ; and she abolished a sense- 
less and inexplicable rule of etiquette which had hitherto 
prohibited the Queen and Princesses from dining or supping 
in company with their husbands.* Such an exclusion from 
the King’s table of those who were its most natural and be- 
coming ornaments had notoriously facilitated and augmented 
the disorders of the last reign ; and it was obvious that its 
maintenance must at least have a tendency to lead to a repe- 
tition of the old irregularities. Fortunately the King was as 
little inclined to approve of it as the Queen. All his tastes 
were domestic, and he gladly assented to her proposal to 
abolish the custom. Throughout the reign, at all ordinary 
meals, at his suppers when he came in late from hunting, 
when he had perhaps invited some of his fellow-sportsmen to 
share his repast, and at State banquets, Marie Antoinette 
took her seat at his side, not only adding grace and liveliness 
to the entertainment, but effectually preventing license, and 
even the suspicion of scandal ; and, as she desired that her 
household as well as her family should set an example of re- 
gularity and propriety to the nation, she exercised a careful 
superintendence over the behaviour of those who had hitherto 
been among the least considered members of a royal estab- 
lishment. Even the King’s Confesspr had thought the morals 
of the royal pages either beneath his notice or beyond his 
control ; but Marie Antoinette took a higher view of her 
duties. She considered her pages f as placed under her 
charge, and herself as bound to extend, what one of them- 
selves calls, a maternal care and kindness to them, restraining, 
.as far as she could, and when she could not restrain, reproving 
their boyish excesses, softening their hearts and winning their 
affections by the gentle dignity of her admonitions, and by 
the condescending and hopeful indulgence with which she 
accepted their expressions of contrition and their promises of 
amendment. In one matter, too, which, if not exactly 
political, was at all events of public interest, she acted in a 

* Jusqu*ii present I’etiquette de cette cour a toujours interdit aux 
Reines et rrince^ses Royales de manger avec dee hommes.** Mercy to 
Maria Teresa, June 7, 1774. Ameth, ll. 164. 

t Elle me traita, A mon arriv^e, comme tous les jeunes gens qui com- 
posaient ses pages, qu'elle comblait de bontes, en leur montrant une bien- 
veillance pleine de dignity, mais qu’on pouvait aussi appeler matemelle.** 
M^moires de Tilly, I. 26. 
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manner of wbich none of her predecessors had set an example. 
By a custom of immemorial antiquity, at the accession of a 
new sovereign, a tax had been levied on the whole kingdom 
as an offering to the king, known as “ the gift of the happy 
accession.” * And, when there was a Queen, a similar tax 
was imposed upon the Parisians, to provide what was called 
** the girdle of the Queen.” f It has already been mentioned 
that the distress which existed in Paris at this time was so 
severe that, just before the death of the late King, Louis 
and Marie ^toinette had relieved it by a munificent gift 
from their private purse ; and to lay additional burdens on 
the people at such a time was not only repugnant to their 
feelings, but seemed especially inconsistent with their recent 
generosity. Accordingly the very first edict of the new 
reign announced that neither tax would be imposed. The 
people felt the kindness which dictated such a relief more 
than even the relief itself, and repaid it with expressions of 
gratitude such as no French sovereign had heard for above a 
century ; but Marie Antoinette, with the humility natural to 
her on such subjects, made light of her own share in the act 
of benevolence, turning off the compliments which were paid 
her with a playful jest, that it was impossible for a Queen 
to affix a purse, to her girdle, now that girdles had gono out 
of fashion-l 

On another subject, also, not wholly unconnected with 
politics, since the nobleman concerned had once been the 
chief Minister, but in which Marie Antoinette’s interest was 
personal, she broke through her usual rule of not beginning 
the discussion with the King, and requested the recall from 
banishment of the Due de Choiseul. An unfounded prejudice, 
based upon calumnies set on foot by the cabal of Madame du 
Barri, had envenomed Louis’ mind against the Duke. He 
had been led to suspect that his own father, the late Dauphin, 
had been poisoned, and that Choiseul had been accessory to 
the crime. There was nothing more certain than that the 
Dauphin’s death had been natural ; but a dislike of the ac- 
cused Duke lingered in the King’s mind, and he eluded com- 
pliance with his wife’s request till she put it on entirely 

* Le don, on le droit de joyeux avdnement. 

t La ceinture de la reine. It consisted of three pence (deniers) on each 
hop:shead of wine imported into the city ; and was levied every three years 
in the capital. Ameth, II. 179. 

t The title ceinture de la reine had been given to it, because in the 
old times, queens and all other ladies had carried their purses at their 
girdles. ^ 
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personal grounds, by declaring it to be humiliating to herself 
that one to whom she was under the deepest obligations, as 
the negotiator of her own happy marriage, should be under 
the King’s displeasure without her being able to procure his 
pardon. Louis felt the force of the appe^ thus made to him. 
‘‘ If she used that argument he could deny her nothing,” and 
the Buko’s sentence was remitted, though his royal patroness 
was unable to procure his re-admission to office. Nor did 
Maria Teresa regret that she failed in that object ; since she 
feared his restless character, and felt the alliance between the 
two countries safer in the hands of the new Foreign Secretary,, 
the Count de Yergennes. 
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Tbft Comte de Provence intrigues against the Quocn — ^The King gives her 
the Little Trianon — She lays out an English garden — Maria Teresa 
cautions her against Expense — The King and Queen abolish some of the 
old forms — The Queen endeavours to establish friendships with some of 
her younger ladies — They abuse her favour — Her eagerness for amuse- 
ment— Louis enters into her views — Eti(iuette is abridged — Private 
parties at Choisy — Supper parties — Opposition of the l^rincesses — Some 
of the Courtiers are dissatisfied at tne relaxation of Etiquette — Marie 
Antoinette is accused of Austrian preferences. 

Heu accession to the throne, however, liad not entirely 
delivered Marie Antoinette from intrigues. It had only 
changed their direction and object, and also the persona of 
the intriguers: Her chief enemy now was the prince who 
ought to have been her beat friend, the next brother of her 
husband, the Count de Provence. Among the papers of 
Louis XV. the King bad found proofs, in letters from both 
Count and Countess, that they had both been actively em- 
ployed in trying to make mischief, and to poison the mind of 
their grandfather against the Daupliiness. They became still 
more busy now, since each day seemed to diminish the pro- 
bability of Mario Antoinette becoming a mother ; while, if 
she should leave no children, the Comte de Provence would 
be heir to the throne. He scarcely made any secret that he 
was already contemplating the prooability of his succession ; 
and, as there was not wanting courtiers to speculate also on 
the chance, it soon became known that there was no such 
sure road to the favour of Monsiqur* as that of disparaging 
and vilifying the Queen. There might have been some safety 
for her in being put on her guard against her enemy ; and. 
the King himself, who called his brother Tartuffo, did, in 
consequence of his discovery, use great caution and circum- 
spection in his behaviour towards him ; but Marie Antoinette 
was of a temper as singularly forgiving as it was open ; she 

• Tbe by which the Count was usually known, that of the Countess 
was Madame. 
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could not bear to T^egard with suspicion even those of whose 
unfriendliness an^ treachery she had had proofs ; and after a few 
days she resuip^ed her old familiarity with the pair, as if she 
had no reasopi' to distrust them, slighting on this subject the 
remonstrances of Mercy, who pointed out to her in vain that 
she was pmting weapons into their hands which they would 
be sure *to turn against herself. 

this moment she was especially happy with* a new 
p^time. Amid the stately halls of Versailles she had often 
f^ged for a villa on a smaller scale, which she might call her 
'^wn ; and the wish was now gratified. On one side of tho 
park of Versailles, and about a mile from the palace, the late 
king had built an exquisite little pavilion for his mistress, 
which was known as the Little Trianon. There had been a 
building of one kind or another on the same spot for above a 
century. Louis XIV. had erected there a cottage of porcelain 
for his imperious favourite Madame de Montespan; and it 
was the more sumptuous palace with which, after her death, 
he replaced it, that gave rise to the strange quarrel between 
the haughty monarch and his equally haughty minister, 
Louvois, of which St Simon has left us so curious an account.* 
This had been allowed to fall into a state of decay ; and a few 
' ■ years before his death, Louis XV. had pulled down what 
remained of it, and had built a third on its foundations, which 
had been the most favourite abode of Madame du Barri 
during his life, but which was now reudered vacant by her 
dismissal. The house was decorated with an exquisite delicacy 
of taste, in which Louis XV. had far surpassed his prede- 
cessor ; but the chief charm of the place was generally ac- 
counted to be the garden, which had been laid out by Le 
Notre, an artist, whose original genius as a landscape gardener 
was regarded by many of his contemporaries as greatly superior 
to his more technical skill as an architect.! 

A few hundred yards off was another palace, the Great 
Trianon; but it was the Little Trianon which caught the 
Queen’s fancy ; and, on her expression of a wish to have it 
for her own, the King at once made it over to her ; and, 

E leased with her new toy, Marie Antoinette, still a girl in 
er impulsive eagerness for a fresh pleasure (she was not yet 
nineteen), began to busy herself with remodelling the pleasure- 
grounds with which it was surrounded. Before the time of 
Le Notre, the finest gardens in the country had been laid out 
on what was called the Italian plan. He was too good a 


♦ St Simon, 1709, c. 6, and 1716, c. 1. VoL VII. and XIII. Ed. 1829. 
t St Simon, 1700, o, 30. VoL II, p. 469. 
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patriot to copy the foreigners : he drove out the Italians, and 
introduced a new arrangement, known as the French style, 
which was, in fact, but an imitation of the stiff formal Dutch 
mode. But of late the English gardeners had established 
that supremacy in the art which they have ever since main- 
tained; and the present aim of every fashionable horti- 
culturist in France was to copy the effects produced on the 
banks of the Thames by Wise and Browne. 

Mario Antoinette fell in with the prevailing taste. She 
imported English drawings and hired English gardeners. She 
visited in person the Count de Caraman, and one or two other 
nobles, who had already done something by their example to 
inoculate the Parisians with the new fashion. And presently 
lawns and shrubberies, wdndiug walks and irregularly-shaped 
flower-beds, supplanted .the stately uniformity of terraces, 
alleys converging on. central fountains or on alcoves as solid 
and stiff as the palace itself, and trees cut into all kinds of 
fantastic shapes, which had previously been regarded as the 
masterpieces of the gardener’s invention. Her happiness was 
at its height when, at the end of a few months, all was com- 
pleted to her liking, and she could invite her husband to an 
entertainment in a retreat which was wholly her own, and the 
chief beauties of which were her own work. 

As yet, therefore, all was happiness, and prospect of happi- 
ness. Even Maria Teresa, whose unceasing anxiety for her 
daughter often induced her to see the worse side of things, was 
rendered for a moment almost playful by the reports which 
reached Vienna of the universal popularity of “ Louis XVI. 
and liis little Queen!” “She blushed,” she said, “to think 
that in thirty-three years of her reigu she had not done as 
much as Louis had done in thirty-three days.”* But she 
still warned her daughter that everything depended on keep- 
ing up the happy impression already made ; that much still 
remained to be done. And the Queen’s answer shows that 
her new authority had brought with it some cares. “ It is true,” 
she writes, “ that the praises of the King resound everywhere. 
He deserves it well by the uprightness of his heart, and the 
desire which he has to act rightly ; but this French enthusiasm 
disquiets me for the future. The little that I understand of 
business shows me that some matters are full of difficulty and 
•embarrassment. All agree that the late. King has left his 
•affairs in a very bad state. Men’s minds are divided ; and it 
will be impossible to please all the world in a country where 
the vivacity of the people wants everything to be done in a 
* Araethi,!!. 206. 

6 
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moment. My dear mamma is quite right when she says we 
must lay down principles, and not depart from them. The 
King will not have t^e same weakness as his grandfather. 1 
hope that he will have no favourites ; but 1 am afraid that he 
is too mild and too easy. You may depend upon it that 1 
will not draw the King into any great expenses.” (The Empress 
had expressed a fear lest the Trianon might prove a cause of 
extravagance.) . “ On the contrary, I, of my own accord, have 
refused to make demands on him for money which some have 
recommended me to make.” 

Some relaxations, too, of the formality which had previously 
been maintained between the sovereign and the subordinate 
members of the Royal Family, and especially an order of the 
King that liis brothers and sisters were not in private inter- 
course to address him as His Majesty, had grated on the 
Empress’s sense of the distance always to be preserved between 
a monarch and the very highest of his subjects. And she had 
complained that reports had reached her that, “ There w^as no 
distinction between the Queen and 'the other princesses ; and 
that the familiarity subsisting in the Court was extreme.” 
But Marie Antoinette replied, in defence of the King and her- 
self, that there was “ great exaggeration in these reports, as 
indeed there was about everything that went on at the Court, 
that the familiarity spoken of was seen but by very few. It 
is not for me,” she said, “ to judge ; but it seems to me that 
what exists among us is only the air of kindly aflection and 
gaiety which is suitable to our age. It is true that the Count 
d’Artois ” (who had been the special subject of. some of the 
Empress’s unfavourable comments) “ is very lively and very 
giddy, but I can always keep him in order. As for my aunts, 
no one can any longer say that they lead me ; and as for Mon- 
sieur and Madame, I am ^ry far from placing entire confidence 
in them. 

I must confess that I am fond of amusement, and am not 
very greatly inclined to grave subjects. 1 hope, however, to 
improve by degrees ; and, without ever mixing myself up in 
intrigues, to qualify myself gradually to be of service to the 
King when he makes me his confidante, since he treats me at 
all time's with the most perfect aftection.” 

Her reflections on the impulsiveness and impatience of the 
French character, and of the difficulties which those qualities 

S laced in the path of their rulers, justify the praises which 
fercy had lavished on her sagacity, for it is evident that to 
them the chief troubles of her later years may be clearly traced. 
And it is difficult to avoid agreeing with her- rather than with 
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her mother, and thinking the most entire freedom of inter- 
course between the King and his nearest relations as desirable 
as it was natural. Royalty, is, as the Empress herself described 
it, a burden sufficiently heavy, without its weight being aug- 
mented by observances and restrictions which would leave 
the rulers without a single friend even among tlie members of 
their own family. And probably the Empress herself might 
have seen less reason for her admonitions on the subject, had 
it not been for the circumstance, which was no doubt unfor- 
tunate, that the Royal Family at this time contained no 
member of a graver age and a settled respectability of character 
who might, by his example, have tempered the exuberance 
natural to the extreme youth of the Sovereigns and their 
brothers. 

Not that Marie Antoinette was content to limit the num- 
ber of those whom she admitted to familiarity to her husband’s 
kinsmen and kinswomen. Still fretting in secret over the 
want of any object on whom to lavish a mother’s tenderness, 
she sought for friendship as a substitute, shutting her eyes to 
the fact that persons in her rank, as having no equals, can have 
no friends, in the true sense of the word. Nor, had such a 
thing been possible anywhere, was France the country in 
which to find it. There disinterestedness and integrity had 
long been banished from her own sex almost as completely as 
from the other ; and most of those whom she took into favour 
made it their first object to render that favour profitable to 
themselves. If she professed in their society to forget for a 
few hours that she was Queen, they never forgot it ; they 
never lost sight of the fact that she could confer places and 
pensions, and they often discarded moderation and decency in 
the extravagance of their solicitations; while she too frequently, 
with an over-amiable facility, surreiidering her own judgment 
to their importunities, not only granted their requests, but at 
times even adopted their prejudices, and yielded herself as an 
instrument to gratify their Antipathies or resentments. 

And the same feeling of vacancy in her heart of which sho 
was ever painfully conscious, produced in her also a constant 
restlessness and craving for excitement, which exhibited itself 
in an insatiable appetite for amusement (as sho confessed to 
her mother), and led her to seek distraction even in pastimes 
for which naturally she had but little inclination. In these 
respects it cannot be said that, during the first years of her 
reign, she was as uniformly prudent as she had been while 
Dauphiness. The restraint in which she had lived for those 
four years had not been unwholesome^for one so young ; but 
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it had. no doubt been irksome to her. And the feeling of 
complete liberty and independence which had succeeded it 
had, by a sort of natural reaction, sharpened the energy with 
which she now' pursued her various diversions. It is possible, 
too, that the zest with which she indulged herself may have 
derived additional keenness from the knowledge that her ill- 
wishers found iu it pretext for misconstruction and calumny ; 
and that, being conscious of entire purity in thought, w'ord, 
and deed, she looked on it as due to her own character to 
show that she set all such detraction and detractors at de- 
fiance. To all cavillers, as also to her mother, whose uneasi- 
ness was frequently aroused by gossip which reached Vienna 
from Paris, her invariable reply w'as that her way of life had 
the King her husband’s entire approbation. And while he 
felt a conjugal satisfaction iu the contemplation of his Queen’s 
attractions and graces, the qualities in which, as he was w'ell 
aware, he himself w’as most deficient, Louis might well also 
cherish the most absolute reliance on her unswerving rectitude, 
knowing the pride with which she was wont to refer to her 
mother’s example, and to boast that the lesson which, above 
all others, she had learnt from it was that to princes of her 
birth and rank wuckedness and baseness were unpardonable. 

Indeed many of the amusements Louis not only approved, 
but shared with her, w'hile she associated herself with those 
in w'hich he delighted, as far as she could, joining his hunting 
parties twice a week, either on horseback or in her carriage, 
and at all times exhibiting a pattern of domestic union of 
which the whole previous history of the nation afforded no 
similar example. The citizens of Paris could hardly believe 
their eyes when they saw their King and Queen walk arm-in- 
arm along the Houle vards ; and the courtiers received a lesson, 
if they had been disposed to profit by it, when on each Sun- 
day morning they saw' the royal pair repair to the parish 
church for Divine service, the day being closed by their pub- 
lic supper in the Queen’s apartment. 

And this appearance of domestic felicity w'as augmented 
by the introduction of what may be called private parties, with 
wdiich, at the Queen’s instigation, Louis consented to vary the 
cold formality of the ordinary entertainments of the Court. 
In the autumn tliey followed the example of Louis XV., by 
exchanging for a few^ w eeks the grandeur of Versailles for the 
comparative quiet of some of their smaller palaces j and, while 
they w'cre at Choisy, they issued invitations once or twice a 
week to several of *the Parisian ladies to come out and spend 
the day at the palace, w^hen, as the principal officers of the 
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household were not on duty, they themselves did the honours 
to their guests, the Queen conversing with every one with her 
habitual graciousness, while the King also threw off his ordi- 
nary reserve; and seemed to enter into the pleasures of the 
day with a gaiety and cordiality w'hich surprised the party, 
and which, from the contrast that it presented to his manner 
when he was by himself, was very generally attributed to the 
influence of the Queen’s example. 

And these quiet festivities were so much to his taste that 
afterwards, when the Court moved to Fontainebleau, and when 
they settled at Versailles for the winter, he cheerfully agreed 
to a proposal of Marie Antoinette to have a weekly supper- 
party ; adopting also another suggestion of hers which was in- 
dispensable to render such reunions agreeable, or even, it may 
be said, practicable. At her request he abolished the ridicul- 
ous rule which, under the last two kings, had forbidden gentle- 
men to be admitted to sit at table with any princess of the 
Koyal Family. But, natural as the idea seemed, it was not 
carried out without opposition on the part of Madame Ade- 
laide and her sisters, who remonstrated against it as an in- 
fraction of all the old observances of the Court, till it became 
a contest for superiority between the Queen and themselves. 
Marie Antoinette took counsel with Mercy, and, by his ad- 
vice, pointed out to her husband that to abandon the plan 
after it had been announced in submission to an opposition 
which the Princesses had no right to make, would he to hu- 
miliate her in the eyes of the whole Court. Louis had not yet 
shaken off all fear of his aunts ; but they were luckily absent, 
so he yielded to the influence which was nearest. The suppers 
took place. He and the Queen themselves made out the lists 
of the guests to bo invited, the men being named by him, and 
the ladies being selected by the Queen. I’hey were a great 
success; and, as the history of the affair became known, the 
Court and the Parisians generally rejoiced in the Queen’s 
triumph, and were grateful to her for this as for every other 
innovation w^hich had a tendency to break down the haughty 
barrier which, during the last two reigns, had been established 
between the sovereign artd his subjects. Nor« were these 
pleasant informal parties the only instances in which great in- 
roads were made on the old etiquette. The Comte de Mira- 
beau, a man fatally connected in subsequent years with some 
of the most terrible of the insults which were offered to the 
Koyal Family, about this time described etiquette as a system 
invented for the express purpose of blunting the capacity of 
the French princes, and fixing them in a position of complete 
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dependence. And Marie Antoinette seems to liave regarded 
it with similar e^es ; her dislike of it being quickened by the 
expectations which its partisans and champions entertained 
that her every movement was to be regulated by it. And its 
requirements were sufficiently burdensome to tax a far better 
trained patience than was natural to one who, though a Queen, 
was hot yet nineteen. Not only was no guest of the male 
sex, except the King, allowed to sit at table with her, but no 
man-servant, no male officer of her household, might be present, 
when the King and she dined together, as indeed usually hap- 
pened ; even his presence could not sanction the introduction 
of any other man. The lady of honour, on her knees, though 
in full dress, presented him the napkin to wipe his lingers, and 
filled his glass; ladies in waiting in the same grand attire 
changed the plates of the royal pair ; and after dinner, as in- 
deed tliroughout the day, the Queen could not quit one room 
in the palace for another, unless some of her ladies were at 
hand in complete Court dress to attend upon her. These 
usages, which were in reality so many chains to restrain all 
freedom, and to render comfort impossible, were abolisheddn 
the first few months of the new reign ; but, little as was the 
foundation which they had in common sense, and equally little 
as was the addition which they made to the royal dignity, it 
is certain that many of the courtiers, besides Madame de 
Noailles, were greatly discontented at their extinction. They 
regarded the Queen’s orders on the subject as a proof of a 
settled preference for Austrian over Prench fashions. They 
began to speak of her as “ the Austrian,”* a name which, 
though Madame Adelaide had more than once chosen it to 
describe her during the first year of her marriage, had since 
that time been almost forgotten, but which was now revived, 
and was continually reproduced by a certain party to cast 
odium on many of her most simple tastes and most innocent 
actions. Her enemies even affirmed that in private she was 
wont to call the Trianon her little Vienna, t as if the garden, 
which she was laying out with a taste that long made it the 
admiration of all the visitors to Versailles, were dear to her, 
not as affording a healthful and becoming occupation, nor for 
the sake of the giver, but only because it recalled to her 
memory the gardens of Schbnbrunn, to which, as their malice 
suggested, she never ceased to look back with unpatriotic re- 
gret. 

In one point of view they were unquestionably correct. 
The Queen did undoubtedly, desire to establish in the French 
* Mme de Campan, c. '4. f Miae de Campaa, c. 6, p. 106. 
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-Court the customs and the feelings which, during her child- 
hood, had prevailed at Vienna ; but they were wholly wrong 
in thinking them Austrian usages. They were Lorrainese in 
their origin ; they had been imported to Vienna for the first 
time by her own father, the Emperor Francis; w-hen she re- 
ferred to them, it was as “ the patriarchal manners of the 
House of Lorraine,” * that she spoke of them ; and her pre- 
ference for them was founded on the conviction that it w^as to 
them that her mother and her* mother’s family were indebted 
for the love and reverence of her subjects which all the trials 
and distresses of the struggle against Frederic had never been 
able to impair. 

Nor was it only the old stiffness and formality, which had 
been compatible with the grossest license, that was now dis- 
countenanced. A wholly new spirit was introduced to animate 
the conversation with which these royal entertainments were 
enlivened. Under Louis XV., and indeed before his reign, 
intrigue and faction had been the real rulers of the Court, 
spiteful detraction and scandal had been its sole language. 
Hut, to the dispositions, as benevolent as they were pure, of 
the young Queen and her husband, malice anu calumny were 
almost as hateful as profligacy itself. She held, with the great 
English dramatist, her contemporary, that true wit was nearly 
allied to good-nature ; t and she showed herself more decided 
in nothing than in discouraging and checking every tendency | 
to disparagement of the absent, and diffusing a tone of friendly 
kindness over society. On one occasion, when she heard 
some of her ladies laughing over a spiteful story, she reproved 
them plainly for their mirth as “ bad taste.” On another she 
asked some who were thus amusing themselves, “ How they 
would like any one to speak thus of themselves in their ab- 
sence, and before her ? ” and her precept, fortified by example 
(for no unkind comment on any one was ever heard to pass her 
lips), so effectually extinguished the habit of detraction that ^ 
in a very short time it was remarked that no courtier ventured 
on an ill-natured word in her presence, and that even the 
Count de Provence, who especially aimed at the reputation of 
a saycr of good things, and affected a character for cynical 
sharpness, learnt at last to restrain his sarcastic tongue ; and 
at least to pretend a disposition to look at people's characters 
and actions with as much indulgence as herself. 

.y 

* Mme de Gampaa, c. 'o, p. 101. 

t Sir Peter. Ah, Madam, true wit is more nearly allied to good-nature 
than your ladyship is aware of. School for Scandal^ Act II, So, 2. 
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CHAPTEE X, 

Settlement of the Queen’s allowance — Character and views of Turi^ot — She 
induces Gluck to visit Paris — Performance of his Opera of Iphigcnie en 
Aulidc — The First Encore — Marie Antoinette advocates the re-establish- 
ment of the Parliaments, and receives an Address from them — English 
visitors at the Court — The King is compared to Louis XII. and Henri IV. 
— The Arcli-dukc Maximilian visits his sister — Factious conduct of the 
Princes of the Blood — Anti-Austrian feeling in Paris — The War of 
Grains — The King is crowned at llhcims — Feelings of Marie Antoinette — 
Her improvements at the Trianon — Her Garden parties there — Descrip- 
tion of her beauty by Burke, and by Horace Walpole. 

Maria Theresa had warned her daughter against extrava- 
gance, a warning which would have been regarded as wholly- 
misplaced by any other of the French Princes, who were ac- 
customed to treat the national treasury as a fund intended to 
supply the means for their utmost profusion, but which cer- 
tainly coincided with the views of Marie Antoinette her- 
self, who, as we have seen, vindicated herself from the charge 
of prodigality, and declared that she took great care that her 
improvements at the Trianon should not be beyond her 
means. Yet it would not have been surprising if they had 
been found to be so, since, even after she became Queen, 
her income continued to be far too narrow for her rank. The 
nominal allowance of all former Kings and Queens had been 
fixed at an unreasonably low rate, from the pernicious custom 
of drawing on the Treasury for all deficiencies; but this mode 
of proceeding was inconsistent with the notions of propriety 
entertained by the new Sovereigus, and with those of the new 
Finance Minister. 

Maurepas himself had never been distinguished for ability, 
but he was sufiiciently clear-sighted to be aware that tlie 
principal difficulties of the State arose from the disorder 
into which the profligacy and prodigality of the late reign, 
ever since the death of the wise Fleury, had thrown its 
finances ; and he had made a most happy choice for the office 
of Controller- G-eneral of Finance, appointing to it Inan 
named Turgot, w^ho, as Intendant of the Limousin, had brought 
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that province into a condition of prosperity which had made it 
a model for the rest of the kingdom. In his new and more 
enlarged sphere of action Turgot’s abilities expanded; or, 
perhaps it should rather be said, had a fairer field for their 
display. He showed himself equally capable in every de- 
partment of his duties ; as a financial reformer, as an adminis- 
tratoE, and as a legislator. No Minister in the history of the 
nation had ever so united large-minded genius with disinter- 
ested integrity. He had not accepted office without a full 
perception of its difficulties. He saw all that had to be 
done, and applied himself to putting the finances of the nation 
on a healthy footing, as an indispensable prefiice to other re- 
forms equally necessary. He easily secured the co-operation 
of the King and Queen, Louis cheerfully adopting the re- 
trenchments which he recommended, though some of them, 
such as the reduction in the hunting establishment, touched 
his personal tastes. But at the same time, as there was no 
illiberality in his economy, or rather, as he saw that real 
economy could only be practised if the Sovereigns had a fixed 
income really adequate to the calls upon it, he placed their 
allowances on a more satisfactory footing than had ever been 
fixed for them before, the Queen’s privy purse being settled 
at a sum which Mercy agreed with him would prove sufficient 
for all her expenses, though it was but 200,000 francs a year. 

And so it was generally found to be ; for, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional fancy for some splendid jewel, Marie 
Antoinette had no expensive tastes. Her economy was even 
far greater than her attendants approved, extending to details 
wliich they would have wished her to regard as beneath the 
dignity of a sovereign ; * and so judiciously did she manage 
her resources that she was able to defray out of her privy 
purse the pensions which she occasionally conferred on men 
eminent in arts or literature, whom she rightly judged it a 
royal duty to encourage. 

One of her first acts of liberality of this kind was exercised 
in favour of a countryman of her own, the celebrated Gluck. 
Music was one of her most favourite accomplishments. She 
still devoted a portion of almost every day to taking lessons 
on the harp ; but the Trench music was not to her taste ; 
while, since the death of Handel, Gluck’s superiority to all his 
other musical contemporaries had been generally acknow- 

* “ Elle avait entidrcmciit le defaut contraire (u la prodigalite), et je 
pouvais proaver qu’ellc portait souvent r^conomle jusqu’ti dcs details d’une 
mesquineiie blamabli^ surtout dans une souverainc.’* Mme de Campan, o. 
5, p. 106. £d. 1858. ! 
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lodged in all countries. She now, by the gift of a pension of 
6000 francs, induced him to visit Paris. It was at the 
French Opera that many of his most celebrated works were 
fost given to the world, and an incident which took place at 
the performance of one of them showed that, if the fre- 
quenters of Versailles were dissatisfied at the inroads lately 
made on the old etiquette, the Queen had a compensation in 
the ^ warm attachment with which she had inspired the 
Parisians. Instead of conveying the performers to Versailles, 
as had been the extravagant practice of the late reign, Louis 
and Marie Antoinette went into Paris when they desired to 
visit the theatre. The citizens, delighted at the contrast 
which their frequent visits to the capital afforded to the 
marked dislike of it shown by the late King, crowded the 
theatre on every night on which they were expected ; and on 
one of these occasions Gluck’s “ Iphigenie ” was the opera 
selected for performance. It contains a chorus in which, ac- 
cording to the design of the dramatist, Achilles was directed 
to turn to his followers with the words 

“ Chantez, celobrcz votre roine,^* 

But the French opera-singers were a courtly race. The 
French Opera had been established a century before as a 
Royal Academy of Music by Louis XIV., who had issued 
letters patent which declared the profession of an opera singer 
one that might be followed even by a nobleman ; and it seemed, 
therefore, quite consistent with the rank thus conferred on 
them that they should take the lead in paying loyal compliments 
to their princes. Accordingly, when the performer who 
represented the invincible son of Thetis, the popular tenor 
singer, Gros, came to the chorus iu question, he was 
tound to mave prepared a slight change in his part. He did 
not address himself to the Myrmidons behind him, but he 
came forward, and with a bow to the boxes and pit substituted 
the following: 

** Chantons, celebrons notre reine, 

L’hymen, qai sous ses lois I’enchame, 

Va nous rendro a jamais heureux.” 

The audience was taken by surprise, but it was a surprise of 
delight. ^ The whole house rose to its feet, cheering and clap- 
ping their hands. For the first time in theatrical history the 
repetition of a song was demanded. The now familiar term 
of “ Encore ! ” was heard and obeyed. The Queen herself was 
affected to tears by the enthusiastic affection displayed towards 
her, nor at such a moment ‘did she suffer her feeling of the 
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evanescent character of popularity among so light-minded a 
people to dwell in her mind, or to mar the, pleasure which such 
a reception was well calculated to impart. 

Popularity at this moment seemea doubly valuable to her, 
because she was not ignorant that the feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the unproductiveness of her marriage had recently 
been increased by the knowledge that the young Countess 
d’ Artois was about to become a mother. And the attachment 
which she inspired was not confined to the play-goers, it was 
shared by a tody so little inclined to exhibitions of impulsive 
loyalty as the Parliament. It has been seen that Louis XV. 
had abolished that body ; but one of the first proposals made 
by Maurepas to the new King had had its re-establishment for 
its object. The question had been discussed in the King’s 
Council, and also in the Eoyal Family, with* great eagerness. 
The ablest of the Ministers protested against the restoration 
of an assembly which had invariably shown itself turbulent 
and usurping, and the King himself was generally understood 
to share their view^s. But hlarie Antoinette, led by the advice 
of Choiseul, was eager in her support of Maurepas, and it was 
believed that her influence decided Louis. If it was so, it 
was an exertion of her power that she had ample cause to 
repent at a subsequent period ; but at the time she thought of 
nothing but showing her sense of the general superiority of 
Choiseul, and so requiting some of the obligations under 
which she considered that she lay to him for arranging her 
marriage; and she received a deputation from the re-established 
Parliament with marked pleasure, and replied to their address 
with a graciousness which seemed intended to show that she 
sincerely rejoiced at the event which had given cause for it. 

It was not till Christmas that the Eoyal Fam^ went out 
of mourning ; but, as soon as it was left off, the Couirt returned 
to its accustomed gaiety ; balls, concerts, and private thea- 
tricals occupying the evenings ; though the people remarked 
with undisguised satisfaction that the expenses of former 
years had been greatly retrenched. It was also noticed that 
many foreigners of distinction, and especially some English 
ladies of high rank, gladly accepted invitations to the balls, 
which they certainly would not have done while their presence 
was likely to bring them into contact with Madame du Barri. 
L^y Ailesbury is especially mentioned as having been re- 
ceived with marked distinction by the Queen, and also by the 
King, who was careful to show his approval of her entertain- 
ments by the share which he took in them ; and, as he paraded 
the saloons arm-in-arm with her, to distinguish those whom 
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she noticed, so that, to quote the words of one of the most 
lively chroniclers of the day, their example seemed to be fast 
bringing conjugal love and fidelity into fashion. She even 
persuaded him to depart still further from his usual reserve, 
80 as to appear in costume at more than one fanby ball ; the 
dress which he chose being that of the only predecessor of his 
own house whom he could in any point have desired to 
resemble, Henry IV. He had already been indirectly com- 
pared to that monarch, tho first Bourbon King, by the 
ingenious flattery of a print-seller. In the long list of 
sovereigns who had reigned over Franco in the five hundred 
years which had passed by since the warrior-saint of the 
Crusades had laid down his life on the sands of Tunis, -there 
had been but two to whom their countrymen could look back 
with allection or respect ; Louis the Twelfth, to whom his 
subjects had given the title of The Good, and Henry, to 
whom more than one memorial still preserved the surname of 
The Great. And the courtly picture-dealer, eager to make 
his market of the gratitude with which his fellow-citizens 
greeted the reforms with which the new sovereign had 
already inaugurated his reign, contrived to extract a com- 
pliment to him even out of the severe prose of the multiplica- 
tion-table; publishing a joint portrait of the three kings, 
Louis Xll., Henry IV., and Louis XVI., with an inscription 
beneath to testify that 12 and I made 16. 

In the spring of 1775 Marie Antoinette received a great 
pleasure in a visit from her younger brother, Maximilian. 
He was the only member of her family whom she had seen 
in the five years that had' elapsed since she left Vienna. But, 
eagerly as she had looked forward to his visit, it did not 
bring her unmixed satisfaction, being marred by the ill- 
breeding of the Princes of the Blood, and still more by the 
approval of their conduct displayed by the citizens of Paris, 
which seeifed to afford a convincing evidence of the small 
effect w'hich even the Queen’s virtues and graces had pro- 
duced in softening the old national feeling of enmity to the 
House of Austria. The Archduke, who was still but a youth, 
did not assert his royal rank while on his travels, but pre- 
served such an incognito as princes on such occasions are 
wont to assume, and took the title of Count de Burgau. The 
King’s brothers, however, like the King himself, paid no 
regard to his disguise, but visited him at the first instant of 
his arrival; but the Princes of the Blood stood on thOir 
dignity, refused to acknowledge a rank which was i^t 
publicly avowed, or to recollect that the visitor was a foreigner 
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tind brother to their Queen, and insisted on receiving the 
attention of the first visit from him. The excitement which 
the question caused in the palace, and the Queen’s indigna- 
tion at the slight thus oftered, as she conceived, to her brother, 
were great. High words passed between her and the Duo 
xl’Orkmns, iHie chief of the recusants, on the subject ; and one 
part of her remonstrance throws a curious additional light on 
the strange distance which, as has been already pointed out, 
the etiquette of the French Court had established between 
the sovereig'.is and the very highest of their subjects, even the 
nearest of their relations. The Duke had insisted on the 
incognito as debarring Maximilian from all claim to attention 
from a Prince like himself whose rank was not concealed. 
She urged that the King and his brothers had not regarded 
it in that light. “The Duke knew,** she said, “that the 
King had treated Maximilian as a brother; that*he had even 
invited him to sup in private with himself and her, an honour 
to which no Prince of the Blood had ever pretended.** And, 
finally, warming with her subject, she told him that, “ though 
her brother would be sorry not to make the acquaintance of 
the Princes of the Blood, he had many other things in Paris 
to see, and would manage to do without it.’* ^ Her expos- 
tulation was fruitless. The Princes adhered to their resolu- 
tion, and she to hers. They were not admitted to any of the 
festivities of the palace during the Archduke’s stay, and 
were even excluded from all the private entertainments which 
were given in his honour, since she made it known that the 
King and she would refuse to attend any to which they were 
invitedr But, though their conduct was surely both dis- 
courteous to a foreigner and disrespectful to tlieir sovereign, 
the Parisian populace took their part ; and some of them who 
showed themselves ostentatiously in the streets of the city on 
days on which there were parties at Versailles, were loudly 
applauded by a crowd wdiicli was not entirely drawn from the 
lower classes. It was noticed that th(i Due de Chartres, 
the son of the Due d’ Orleans, was one of the foremost in 
exciting this anti- Austrian feeling, the outbreak of which 
was especially remarkable as the first instance in which 
the enthusiasm of the citizens for Marie Antoinette seemed 
to have cooled, or at least to have been interrupted. And 
this change in their feelings produced so painful an impres- 
sion on her mind, that, after her brother’s departure, she 
.abandoned her intention of going to the opera, though Gluck’s 
“ Orfeo ” was to be performed, lest she should meet with a 
* Ameth, II. 807. 
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reception less eordial than that to which she had hitherto 
been accustomed. 

This ebullition against the House of Austria, however, waa 
at the moment dictated rather by discontent with the Homo 
Government than by any settled feeling on the subject of 
foreign politics. Corn had been at a rather high price in 
Paris and its neighbourhood throughout the winter ; and the 
dearness was taken advantage of by the enemies of Turgot, and 
employed by them as an argument to prove the impolicy of 
his measures for the establishment of freedom of trade. They 
even organised* formidable riots at Paris and Versailles, 
which, however, Turgot, whose resolution was equal to hia 
capacity, prevailed on the King to repress by acts of vigour 
very unusual to him, and very foreign to his disposition. The 
troops were called out ; the Parliament was summoned to a 
Bed of Justice, and enjoined to put the law in force against 
the guilty ; two of the most violent rioters w'ere executed ; 
order was restored, and the wholly factitious character of the- 
outbreak wa^ proved by the tranquillity which ensued, though 
the price of bread remained unaltered till the commencement 
of the harvest, the citizens themselves presently making a jest 
of their sedition, and nicknaming it The War of the Grains. t 

In Prance one excitement soon drives out another. And 
the whole attention of the nation was now fixed on the Corp- 
nation, which had been appointed to take place in J une. After 
some discussion, it had been settled that Louis should bo 
crowned alone. There had not been many precedents for the 
coronation of a queen in Prance ; and the last instance, that 
of Marie de Medicis, as having been followed by the assassina- 
tion of her husband, was regarded by many as a bad omen. If 
Marie Antoinette had herself expressed any wish to be her 
husband’s partner in the solemnity, it would certainly have 
been complied with, and their subsequent fate would have 
been regarded as a confirmation of the evil augury. But she 
was indifferent on the subject, and quite contented to behold 
it as a spectator. It took place on Sunday, the 11th of June,, 
in the grand Cathedral at Bheims. The progress of the Boyal 
Family, which had quitted Versailles for that city on the pre- 

* See the author’s “ History of France under the Bourbons,” III. 418. 
Lacretelle, IV. 368, affirms that ..this outbreak, for which in. his eyes “une 

S rctenduc diietto ” was only a pi’etext, was “ evideinment foment 6 par des 
ommes puissans,” and that un salaire qui 6tait paye par des bommes qu’on 
ne pouvait nommer aujourd’hui avec assoz de certitude, excitait leuis foreurS' 
factices.” » 

t La guerre des fariues. 
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ceding Monday, had resembled a triumphant procession, so 
enthusiastic had been the acclamations which had greeted the 
King and Queen at each town through which they Imd passed ; 
and all ihe previous displays of joy were outdone by the de- 
monstrations afforded by the citizens of Rheims itself. It was 
midnight, on the 8th of June, when the Queen reached the 
gates; but the road outside, and the streets inside, were 
thronged with a crowd as dense as mid-day could have pro- 
duced, which followed her to the Archbishop’s Palace, making 
the whole city resound with their loyal cheers ; and which, the 
next morning, aw'aited her coming forth after holding a grand 
reception of all the nobles of the province, to meet the King 
when he made his solemn entry in the afternoon. The cere- 
mony in the cathedral was one of great magnificence ; but, in 
the account of the day which, after her return to Versailles, 
she wrote to her mother, she does not enter into details, as 
being necessarily known to the Empress in their general cha- 
racter ; confining herself rather to a description of the impres- 
sion which the manifest cordiality with which the whole people 
had entered into the spirit of the solemnity had made upon 
her own mind and heart.* 

The coronation was perfect in every respect. It was 
made plain that every one was highly delighted with the King, 
and so he deserves that all his subjects should be. Great and 
small all displayed the greatest interest in him ; and at the 
moment of placing the crown on his head the ceremonies of 
the Church were interrupted by the most touching acclamations. 
I could not restrain myself, my tears fiowed in spite of all my 
efforts, and the people were pleased to see them. During the 
whole time of our journey I did my best to correspond to the 
earnestness of the people ; and although the heat was great, 
and the crowd immense, I do not regret my fatigue, which, 
moreover, has not injured my health. It is « very astonish- 
ing circumstance, but at the same time a very pleasant one, 
to be so well received only two months after the revolt, and 
in spite of the high price of bread, which unhappily still con- 
tinues. It is a strange peculiarity in the French character to 
allow themselves to be so easily led away by mischievous 
suggestions, and then immediately to return to good behaviour. 
It is very certain that, when we see people, even in times of 
distress, treating us so well, we are the more bound to labour 
for their happiness. The King seems to me penetrated with 
this truth. As for me, I feel that to the end of my life, even 


* Ameth, II. 342. ' 
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if I were to live a hundred years, I shall never forget the 
coronation day.” 

But all the tumultuous pomp and exultation only made 
her return with renewed pleasure to her quiet retreat of the 
Trianon, which, with the assistance of the illustrious Buffon, 
then superintendent of the King’s gardens, and of Bernard do 
Jussieu, Director of the Jardin des Plantes, and celebrated as 
one of the first botanists of Europe, she was laying out with 
a delicate taste that long rendered it one of the chief at- 
tractions to all the inhabitants of the district. For the senti- 
ment which she expressed in the letter to the Empress, which 
has just been quoted, was not the mere formal utterance of a 
barren philanthropy, but was dictated and carried out by an 
active benevolence. She felt in her inmost heart the duty 
which she there professed, of exerting herself to promote the 
happiness of the people, and was far too unselfish to desire to 
keep to herself the whole of the delight her gardens were 
calculated to afford. The Trianon was a possession exactly 
calculated to gratify her taste for innocent rural pleasure. 
As she said herself, at Versailles she was a queen ; here she 
was a plain country lady, superintending not only her flowers, 
but her farm -yard and her dairy, taking pride in her stock and 
her produce. Sho would invite the King and the rest of the 
lioyal Family to garden parties, where, at q table set put 
under a bower of honeysuckle, she w'ould pour out their coffee 
with her own hands, boasting of the thickness of her cream, 
the freshness of her eggs, the ruddiness and flavour of her 
strawberries, as so many proofs of her skill in managing her 
establishment ; and w’ould not fear to shock her aunts by 
tempting one of her sisters-in-law to a game at ball or battle- 
door and shuttlecock. But she probably enjoyed still more 
the power of gratifying the inhabitants of Versailles and the 
neighbourhood. The moment that her improvements were 
completed, .she opened the gardens to the public, and gave 
out-of-door parties and children’s dances, to which all 
the inhabitants of Versailles who presented themselves in 
decent apparel were admitted. She would even open the 
dance herself with some well-conducted boy, and afterwards 
stroll among the crowd, talking affably to all the company, 
even to the governesses and nurses, ana delighting the parents 
with the interest which she exhibited in the characters, the 
growth, and even the names of the children. 

There were some who, startled at the unwonted sight of a 
Sovereign so treating her subjects as fellow-creatures, confessed 
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a fear that such familiarity was not without its dangers but 
the objects of her condescension worshipped her for it ; and 
for a time at least the great majority of the nation forgot that 
she was Austrian. She was now nearly twenty years of age. 
Her form had developed into a rare perfection of elegance. 
Her features had added to the original brilliancy of her girlish 
loveliness something of that higher beauty which judgment 
and sagacity inspire, and which dignity renders only the more 
imposing ; while the same b(*nevolence and purity beamed in 
every look whi'^h were remarked as her most striking charac- 
teristics on her first arrival in the country. And it is not to 
her French or German admirers alone that w^e are reduced to 
trust for the impression which at this time she made on all 
beholders. We have seen that English gentlemen and ladies 
of rank were frequent visitors to the French Court; and from 
two of these, men of widely different characters, talents, and 
turns of mind, we have a striking concurrence of testimony 
as to the power of the fascination which she exerted on all 
who came within the sphere of her influence. Burke was the 
earlier visitor. Indeed it was in the last months of the pre- 
ceding reign, while she was still Dauphiness, that she had 
excited in his enthusiastic imagination those emotions which 
he afterwards described in words which will live as long as 
the English language. It was in the spring of 1774 that it 
seemed to him “ that surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. He 
saw her, just above the horizon, decorating and cheeriug the 
elevated sphere she had just begun to move in, glittering like 
the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy.” No 
one could be less like Burke than Horace Walpole, a cynical 
observer, who piqued himself on indifference,, and especially 
on a superiority to the vulgar belief in the merits and at- 
tractions of kings and princes. Yet his report of the charms 
of Marie Antoinette, as he saw them in the autumn of this 
year, 1775, reveals an admiration of them as vivid as that of 
the warmer-hearted and more poetical Irishman. He saw 
her, as he reports to Lady Ossory, first at a State Court 
balljt given on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Clotilde, in the theatre of the palace; and he would have 
desired to give his correspondent some description of the 
beauty of the building ; “ the bravest in the universe, and yet 

* Souvenirs de Yaublanc, I. 231. 

t August 23, 1775, No. 1524 in Cunningham’s Edition, Vol. VI. p. 245. 
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diife in which taste.predorainates over expense;** but he was 
absorbed by the Still more powerful attractions of the 
Princess whom he had seen in it : “ What 1 have to say I caip 
tell your ladyship in a w'ord, for it was impossible to see any- 
thing but the Queen. Hebcs and Floras and Helens and 
Graces are street- walkers to her. She is a statue of beauty 
when standing or sitting; grace itself wdien she moves.** As 
he is writing to a lady, he proceeds to describe her dress, 
which to ladies of the present day may still have its interest : 
“ She was dressed in silver, 8caticrt*d over with laurier roses ; 
few diamonds ; and feathers, much lower than the monument.** 
Ho proceeds to describe^ the ball itself, and some of the com- 
pany, which was however very select ; but at every sentence 
or two he comes back to the Queen, so deep and so real was 
the impreRsiou which she had made on him. “Monsieur is 
very hiindsomc. The Cotnte d* Artois is a better figure and 
a better dancer. Their characters approach to those of two 
other royal dukes.* There w'ere but eight minuets, and, except 
the Queen and Princesses, only eight lady dancers. 1 was 
not so much struck with the dancing as I expected. For 
beauty I saw none, or the Queen effaced all the rest. After 
the minuets w^cre French country-dances, much encumbered 
by the long trains, longer tresses, and hoops. In the intervals 
of dancing, baskets of peaches, cliina oranges (a little out of 
season), biscuits, ices, and wine and water were presented to 
the Koyal Family and dancers. The ball lasted jus- two 
hours. The monarch did not dance, but for the first tw'o 
rounds of the minuet even the Queen does not turn lier back 
to him. Yet lier behaviour is ns easy as divine.*’ 

Such w'as a French Court ball on days of most special 
ceremony, a somewhat solemn affair, wdiich required graeious- 
ness such as tliat of Marie Antoinette to make admission to 
one a very enviable privilege ; even though its stiffness had 
been in some degree relieved by a new regulation of the 
Queen that the invitations, which had hitherto been confined 
to matrons, should be extended to unmarried girls. Scarcely 
any change produced greater consternation among the ad- 
mirers of old customs. The dowagers searched all the 
registers of those who had been admitted to the Court balls 
since the beginning of the century to fortify their objections. 
But, to their dismay, some of the early festivities in the time 

* Ho uILmIc^ apparently to the brothers of George III., the Dukes of 

Cumberlaud and Gloucester. 
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of Marie Leczinska proved to haver .been shared by one dr 
two noble luaideus. The discovery was df little importance, 
since Marie Antoinette had shown that she was not afraid of 
making precedents. But still it in some degree silenced the 
grumblers, and for the rest of the reign no on© contested the 
Queen’s right to decide who should and who should not be 
admitted to her society. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Tea is introduced — Horse-racing of the Count d’ Artois — Marie Antoinette 
goes to sec it — The Queen’s submissiyencss to the reproofs of the Empress 
— Birth of the Due d’Angouleme — Letter from the Emperor — Character 
of some of the Queen’s Friends — The Princess de Lamballo — The Coun- 
tess J ulos de Polignac — They set the Queen against Turgot — She procures 
his dismissal — She gratifies Madame Polignac’s friends — Her regard for 
the French people— Water parties on the Seine — Her health is delicate — 
Gambling at the Palace. 

Noe were these the only innovations which marked the 
age. A rage for adopting English fashions, Anglomanie, as it 
was called, began to prevail ; and, among the diferent modes 
in which it exhibited itself, it is especially noticed that tea ♦ 
was now introduced, and began to share with coffee the privi- 
leges of affording sober refreshment to those who aspired in 
their different ways to give the tone to French society. 

A less innocent novelty was a passion for horse-racing, in 
which the Count d* Artois and the Duke de Chartres set the 
example of indulging, establishing a race-course in the Boisde 
Boulogne. The Count had but little difficulty in persuading 
the Queen to attend it, and she soon showed so decided a fancy 
for the sport, and became so regular a visitor of it, tluit a small 
stand was built for her, which in subsequent years provoked 
some unfavourable coinmeuts, when the Princes obtained her 
leave to give luncheon in it to some of their racing friends, 
who were not in all instances of a character deserving to be 
brought into a royal presence. 

She pursued this, as she pursued every other amusement 
which she took up, with great keenness for a while, so much so 
as to provoke earnest remonstrances from her mother, whose 
letters were commonly dictated by Mercy’s reports and^ sug- 

f estions. Nor, if she felt uneasiness, did Maria Teresa spare 
er daughter, or take any great care to moderate her language 
of reproof. At times her tone is so severe as to excite a feel- 
ing of wonder at the submissiveness' with which her letters 

* Gastave 111. et la Goar de Frauco, 1. 279. 
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were received. No express eulogy of her admirers could give 
so great an idea of Marie Antoinette’s amiabilit}*’, good-nature, 
genuine modesty, and sincere affection for her mother, as the in- 
genuousness with which she admits errors, or the temper with 
which she urges excuses. Towards that venerated parent she 
is just as patient of admonition now that she is seated on a 
throne, as she could have been in her schoolroom at Schon- 
brunn ; and, in reply to the scoldings (no milder word can do 
justice to the earnest vehemence of the letters which at this 
time she received from Vienna), she pleads, not only that an 
appetite for amusement is natural to her age, but that she 
enters into none of which the King does not fully approve, 
and none which are ever allowed to interfere with her giving 
him full enjoyment of her society whenever he has leisure or 
inclination for it. 

But her replies to her mother hint also at the continuance 
of the old causes for her restlessness, and for her eager pursuit 
of new diversions to distract her thoughts. Her natural desire 
for children of her own was greatly increased, when, on the 
12th of August, her sister-in-law, the Countess d’Artois, pre- 
sented her husband with a son.* She treated the young 
mother with a sisterly kindness suited to the occasion, which 
extorted the unqualified praise of Mercy himself ; but she 
could not restrain her feelings on the subject to her mother, 
and she expressed to her frankly the extreme pain “ which she 
suffered at thus seeing an heir to the throne who was not her 
own child.” Nor is it strange that at such moments she 
should feel hurt at the coldness with which her husband con- 
tinued to behave towards her, or that she should run eagerly 
after any excitement which might aid in diverting her mind 
from a comparison of her own position with that of her hap- 
pier sister-in-law.t 

It would have been well if she had confined her expressions 
of disappointment to her mother. But, since we may not dis- 
guise her occasional acts of imprudence, it must be confessed 
that at times her mortification bd her to speak of her husband 
to strangers in a tone of disparagement which was high^ un- 
becoming. Maximilian had been accompanied b^ the Count 
de Eosenberg, who had in consequence been admitted to the 
intimate society of the Court daring the Archduke's visit, and 
who had inspired Marie Antoinette with so favourable an 
opinion of his character and judgment that, after his return 

* The Dno dAngouleme, afterwards Dauphin, when the Count d’Artois 
succeeded to the throne as Charles X. 

t Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa, August 12, 1776. Ameth, 11. 366. 
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to Vienna, she more than once sent him an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the palace since her brother’s departure. She 
describes to him a series of concerts at which she had sung 
herself with some of her ladies. She gives him a list of the 
guests, remarking, with a particularity which seems to show 
that she expects her words to be reported to the Emptess, that 
the gentlemen, though amiable and well bred, were not young. 
But she also complains that the King’s tastes do not resemble 
hers, that he cares for nothing but hunting and mechanical 
employments; and, indulging in an unwonted fit of sarcasm, 
she proceeds : “ You will allow that I should not look well 
beside a forgo. I could never become a V ulcan ; and the part 
of Venus would displease him more than my real tasteg, which 
he does not disapprove.” In another letter, she mentions him 
in a tone of contemptuous pity, almost equally unbecoming, 
S))eaking of him as “ the poor man ” whom she had made a 
tool of to further some views of her own, though Mercy 
assured the Empress that her assertion of having so treated 
him was a mere fiction of her imagination, to impart a sort of 
lively tone to her letter ; that, in spite of occasioual outbursts 
of levity, she had in reality the firmest afiection and esteem 
for Louis ; aud that nothing could be more irreproachable than 
her conduct towards him in every respect, lie added that 
the people in general did her full justice on this head ; that, if 
her popularity with the Parisians had for a moment suflered 
any diminution through the artifices of faction, the cloud had 
been blown away ; and that she had been recently received at 
the deferent theatres with as fervent a loyalty as had greeted 
even her first appearance. 

The Empress, however, was so uneasy that she induced her 
sou, the Emperor Joseph, to add his expostulations to hers ; 
and he, who was a prince of considerable shrewdness, as well 
as of a high idea of the proprieties of his rank, wrote her a 
lon^ letter of remonstrance ; imputing with great truth the 
failings, which he pointed out with sufficient plainness, to a 
facility of disposition which made her indulgent to the man- 
oeuvres of those whom she admitted to her friendship, but who 
did not deserve such an honour. He even spoke of the society 
which she had gathered round her, as Calculated to prevent 
him from performing his promise of paying her a visit ; “ for 
what should he do in a court of frivolous intriguers ! ” And 
he concluded by urging her to prevent these false friends from 
making a tool of her for the gratification of their own selfish- 
ness and rapacity; and to be solicitous for no friendship or 
confidence but that of her husband ; the study of whose wishes 
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was to not only a state duty, but the only one which 
would make her permanently happy, and secure to her the 
lasting affection of the people. 

There was, however, no subject on w’hich Mario Antoinette 
was so little amenable to advice as the choice of her friends, 
and none on which she more required it. Above all the 
frequenters of the Court, two ladies 'were distinguished by her 
especial favour, the Princess dc Lamballe and the Countess do 
Polignac. The Prinqess, a daughter of the Prince de Carignau 
in Savoy, having been married to the son of the Due de Peii- 
thiovre, was ^eft a w*idow before she w’as twenty years of age. 
She had been originally recommended to Marie Antoinette in 
the first year of her residence in Prance, partly by her royal 
birth, and partly by her misfortunes; and the attachment 
'W'hich the Dauphiness at once conceived for her was cemented 
by the ardour with whicli it was returned. In many respects, 
the Princess well deserved the favour with which slie was re- 
garded. Her temper was sweet and amiable ; her character 
singularly trutlifiil and sincere ; and, that she might never be 
separated ijpom her friend, the place of Superinteudant of tho 
Queen’s household was revived for her. Some cavillers wore 
disposed to grumble at the re-estabiislmient of an odiee which 
had been suppressed as useless and costly ; but no one could 
allege that JNladaine de Lamballe abused the royal favour, and 
her share in tho calamities of later days justified the Queen’s 
choice, hy the proof it alforded of the Princess’s unalterable 
fidelity and devotion. 

lJut the Countess was a very different character. 4ho had 
indeed a w'ell-bred air of good-humour, but that, with her 
youth (she was but twe’nty years of age), was her only quali- 
fication ; for her capacity was narrow, her disposition selfish 
and grasping, and she was so inveterate a inaiimuvrer that, 
when she had no intrigues of her own on foot, she was always 
ready to lend herself to the plots of others. What was worse, 
she did not enjoy an untaiBited character. The name of tho 
Comte de Vaudreuil was often coupled with hers in th^>, scan- 
dals of the Court. And the Queen, since she could hardly 
be ignorant of the reports which w'cre circulated, incurred, by 
the marked favour which she showed to the Countess, the 
imputation of shutting her eyes to the frailties of her friends, 
and thus showing that dissoluteness was not. an insuperable 
barrier to her partiality. It was only the earnest remonstrance 
of Mercy whicn prevented her from conferring the place of 
lady of honour on the Countess ; but she allowed her to exert 
a pernicious influence over her in many ways, for the Countess 
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was unwearied in soliciting appointments and pensions for her 
relatives ; at times making demands in such numbers, and of. 
BO exorbitant a character, that the Queen herself was forced 
to admit the impossibility of granting them all, though she still 
sought to gratify her to far too great an extent, and would not 
allow the proved insatiability of her and her family to open 
her eyes to her real character. 

It was, however, a far more mischievous submission to the 
influence of the Countess and her coterie, when she permitted 
them to prejudice her against Turgot, whom sho had more 
than once described to her mother as an upright statesman, 
and who had constantly shown, so far as he could make com- 
pliance consistent with his duty to the State, a sincere desire 
to consult her wishes. But, as the Polignac party saw in his 
prudence, integrity, and firmness the most formidable obstacle 
to their project of using the Queen’s favour to enrich them- 
selves, she now yielded up her judgment to their calumnies ; 
forgetting her former praises of the Minister’s integrity, she 
began to disparage him as one whose measures caused general 
dissatisfaction, a»id at last she pushed her hostility .to him so 
far that she actually tried to induce Louis not to be content 
with dismissing him from office, but to send him as a prisoner 
to the Bastille.* That she could not avoid feeling some shame 
at the part which she had acted, may be inferred from the 
pains which she took to conceal it from her mother, whom 
she assured that, though she was not sorry for his dismissal, 
she had in no degree interfered in the matter ; but “ her con- 
duct and even her intentions were well known, and known to 
be far removed from all manmuvres and intrigues.” t 

Unfortunately the Ambassador’s letters tell a different 
story. As a sincere friend, as well as a loyal servant of Marie 
Antoinette, he expresses to the Empress his deep feeling that, 
“ as the Controller- General enjoyed a great reputation for in- 
tegrity, and was ^beloved by the people, it was a melancholy 

♦ “ Le projet de la Rcine dtait d’exiger du Roi qne 'le Siciir Turgot fdt 
chasse, mCme envoye h la llastille. . . . et il a fullu les representations les 
plus fortes et les plus instantes pour arrCter les effots de la coRre de la 
Aeino.” Mercy to Maria Teresa, May 16, 1776. Arneth, II. p. 446. 

f The compiler of ** Marie Antoinette, Louis XVI., et La Famille 
Royale” (date April 24, 1776), has a story of a conversation between the 
King and Queen which illustrates her feeling towards the Minister. She 
had lust come in from the Opera. He asked her ** how she bad been received 
by the Parisians ; if she had had the usual cheers.’* She made no reply ; 
tbo King understood her silence. ** Apparently, Madame, you had not 
feathers enough.” ” 1 should have liked to have seen you there. Sir, with 
your St Germain and your Turgot, you would have been rudely hissed.” St 
uermain was the Minister of war. 
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thing that his dismissal should be in part the Queen’s work,” * 
and his fear that her Conduct in tlie affair may “hereafter 
bring upon her the reproaches of the King her husband, and 
even of the entire nation.’* The foreboding thus uttered was 
but too sadly realised. She had driven from her husband’s 
councils the only man who combined with the penetration to 
perceive the absolute necessity of a large reform and the cha- 
racter of the changes required the genius to devise them and 
the firmness to carry them out. 

Thirteen years later, a variety of causes, some of which 
will be unfolded in the course of this narrative, had contributed 
to irritate the impatience of the nation, while the unskilfulness 
of the existing Minister had disarmed the Royal authority. 
And the very same reforms which would now have been ac- 
cepted with general thankfulness, were then only used by 
demagogues as a pretext for further inflaming the minds of 
the multitude against everything which bore the slightest ap> 
pearance of authority, even against the very Sovereign who 
had granted them. France and all Europe to this day feel 
the sad effects of Marie Antoinette’s interference. 

Slie had given fatal proof of the truth of the words wrung 
from her by nervous excitement at the moment of the late 
king’s death, when she declared that Louis and she were too 
young to reign ; and the best excuse that can be found for 
her, is that she was not yet one-and-twenty. It was not;, 
however, wholly from submission to the interested malevolence 
of others that she had shown herself the enemy of the great 
financier and statesman. She had a spontaneous dislike to 
the retrenchments which necessarily formed a great portion 
of his economical measures ; not as interfering with the in- 
dulgence of any extravagant tastes of her own, but as restrain- 
ing her power of gratifying her friends. For she was entirely 
impressed with the idea that no person or body could have 
any right to call in question the King’s disposal of the national 
revenue ; and that there was no prerogative of the«crown of 
which the exercise was more becoming to the Royal dignity 
than that of granting pensions or creating sinecures with no 
limitations but such as might be imposed by his own will or 
discretion. And on this point her husband fully shared her 
feelings. “ What ! ” said he, on one occasion to Turgot, who 
was urging him to refuse an utterly unwarrantable application 
for a pension. “ What are a thousand crowns a year P ” I 
“ Sire,” replied the Minister, “ they are the taxation of a vil- 
lage.” The King acquiesced for the moment, but probably 
* Mercy to Maria Teresa, May 16, 1776. Ameth, II. p. 446. 
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not without some secret wincing at the control to which he 
seemed to be subjected; and we may, jjerhaps, suppose that 
even the Queen’s disapproval of the Minister would nave been 
less effectual had it not been reinforced by the King’s own 

feelings. , . ^ .1. i. 

In facti that the part which she took against the great 
Minister was the fruit of mere inconsiderateness and ignorance 
of the feelings and necessities of the nation, and that, if she 
had ktiown the depth of the people’s distress, and the degree 
in which it was caused by the viciousness of the whole existing 
system of government, she would gladly have promoted every 
measure which could tend to their relief, we may find abundant 
proof in a letter wliich she had written to her mother, a few 
weeks earlier, Maria Teresa had spoken with some harshness 
of the French fickleness. Marie Antoinette replies,* 

“ You are quite right in all you say about French levity, 
but I am truly griaved that on that account you should con- 
ceive an aversion for the nation. The disposition of the people 
is very inconsistent, but it is not bad. Pens and tongues I 
utter a great many things which are not in their heart. The 
proof that they do not cherish hatred is that on the very 
slightest occasion they speak well of one, and even praise one 
much more than one deserves. I have just this moment my- 
self Imd experience of this. There had been a terrible fire in 
Paris in the Palace of Justice, and the same day I was to have 
gone to the Opera, so I did not go, but sent two hundred 
louis to relieve the most pressing cases of distress ;t and ever 
since the fire the very same people who had been circulating 
libels and songs against me,} have been extolling me to the 
skies.” 

These revelations of her inmost thoughts to her mother 
show how real and warm was her affection for the French as a 
nation, as well as how little she claimed any merit for her 
endeavours to benefit them ; though a subsequent passage in 
the same letter also shows tliat she had been so much annoyed 
by some pasquinades and libels, of wdiich she had been the 
subject, that she had become careful not to furnish fresh 
opportunities to her enemies. { “We have had here such a 

♦ January 14, 1776. Arneth, II. p. 414. ^ • n 

t The ground floor of the Palace was occupied by the shops of jewellers 
and milliners, some of whom were great sufferers by the fire. ^ 

t In a letter written at the end of 1776> Mercy reports to the Empress 
that some of Turgot’s economical reforms had produced great disconU'iit 
among those “ qni trouvont Icur intorSt dans le desordre,” which they had 
vented in scandalous and seditious writings. Many songs of that character 
had come out, some of which were attributed to Beaumarchais, and in which 
“ la roi et la reine n'y ont point Ite respect^” Arneth, 11. 410. 
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quantity of snow as has not been seen fop many years, so tliat 
people are going about in sledges, as they do at Vienna. We' 
were out in them yesterday about this place ; and to-day there 
is to be a grand procession of them through Paris. 1 should 
greatly have liked to be able to go ; but, as a Queen has never 
been seen at such things, people might have made up stories 
if I had gone, and I preferred giving up the pleasure to being 
worried by fresh libels.” 

She was still as eager as ever in the pursuit of amusement 
and especiall;, of novelties in that way, when not restrained by 
considerations such as those which she here mentions. When 
at Choisy she gave water parties on tho river in boats with 
awnings, which she called gondolas, rowing down as far as the 
very entrance to the city. It was not quite a prudent diver- 
sion for her, for at this time her health was not very strong. 
She easily caught cold, and the reports of such attacks often 
caused great uneasiness at Vienna ; but the watermen wore 
highly delighted, looking on her act in putting herself under 
their care, as a compliment to their craft ; and some of them, 
to increase her pleasure, jumped overboard and swam about. 
Their well-meant gallantry, however, was nearly having an 
unfavourable eifect ; unaware that it was not an accident, she 
thought that their lives were in danger, and the fear for them 
turned her sick, while Madame de Lamballe fainted away. 
But when she perceived the truth the qualm passed away, and 
she rewarded them handsomely for their ducking; begging, 
however, that it might not bo repeated, and assuring them that 
she needed no such proof to convince her of their dutiful and 
faithful loyalty. 

But the craving for excitement which was bred and 
nourished by the continuance of her unnatural position 
with respect to her husband .in some parts of his treat- 
ment of her, was threatening to produce a very pernicious 
effect by leading her to become a gambler. Some of those 
ladies, whom she admitted to her intimacy, were deeply in- 
fected with this fatal passion ; and one of the most mischievous 
and intriguing of the whole company, tho Princess de Guime- 
nee, introduced a play-table at some of her balls, which she 
induced Marie Antoinette to attend. At first the Queen took 
no share in the play; as she had hitherto borne none or only# 
a formal part in the gaming, which, as we have seen, had long 
been a recognised feature in Court entertainments ; but gradu- 
ally the hope of banishing vexation, if only by the substitution 
of a heavier care, got dominion over her, and in the autumn of 
1776 we find Mercy commenting on her losses at lansquenet 
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and pbaraoh, at that time the two most fashionable round 
games, the stakes at which often rose to a very considerable 
amount. Though she continued to indulge in this unhealthy 
pastime for some time, in Mercy’s opinion she never took any 
real interest in it. She practised it only because she wished 
to pass the time, and to drive away 'thought ; and because the 
one accomplishment which she wanted was the art of refusing. 
She even carried her complaisance so far as to allow professed 
gaming-table keepers to be brought from Paris to manage a 
pharaoh bank in her apartments, where the play was often con- 
tinued long after midnight. It was not the least evil of this 
habit that it unavoidably left the King, who never quitted his 
own apartments in the evening, to pass a great deal of time by 
himself ; but, as if to make up for his coldness in one way, he 
was most indulgent in every other, and seemed to have made 
it a rule never to discountenance anything which could 
amuse her. His behaviour to her, in Mercy’s eyes, seemed 
to resemble servility ; “ it was that of the most attentive cour- 
tier,” and was carried so far as to treat with marked distinc- 
tion persons whose character he was known to disapprove, 
solely because she regarded them with favour.* 

In cases such as these, the defects in the King’s character 
contributed very injuriously to aggravate those in hers. She 
required control, and he was too young to exercise it. He 
had too little liveliness to enter into her amusements; too 
little penetration to sec that, though many of them, it may 
be saia all, except the gaming-table, were innocent if he par- 
took of them, indulgence in them, when he did not share them, 
could hardly fail to lead to unfriendly comments and miscon- 
struction ; though even his presence could hardly have saved his 
Queen’s dignity from some humiliation when wrangles took 
place and accusations of cheating were made in her presence. 
The gaming-table is a notorious leveller of distinctions, and 
the worst behaved of the guests were too frequently the King’s 
own brothers ; they were rude, overbearing, and ill-tempered. 
The Count de Provence on one occasion so wholly forgot the 
respect due to her, that he assaulted a gentlemen in her 
presence ; and the Count d* Artois, who played for very high 
stakes, invariably lost his temper when he lost his money. 
Indeed the Queen seems to have felt the discredit of such 
scenes ; and it is probable that it was their frequent occurrence 
which led to a temporary suspension of the pharaoh bank ; as 
a violent quarrel on the race-course between d’ Artois and his 

* Mercy to Marian Teresa, Noyember 15, 1776. Ameth, II. 524. 
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cousin the Duke de Chartres, whom he openly accused of cheat- 
ing him, for a while disgusted her with horse-races, and led her 
to propose a substitution of some of the old exercises of chivalry, 
such as running at the ring ; a proposal which had a great 
element of popularity in it, as being calculated to lead to a 
renewal of tne old French pastimes, which seemed greatly pre- 
ferable to the existing rage for copying, and copying badly, the 
fashions and pursuits of England. 
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Mario Antoinette finds herself in debt — Forgeries of her Name are committed 
— The Queen devotes herself too much to Mme de Polignac and others — 
Versailles is less frequented — llcmonstrances of the Empress — Volatile 
character of the Queen— She goes to the Bals d* Opera at Paris — She re- 
ceives the Duke of Dorset and other English Nobles with favour — Grand 
entertainment given her by the Comte de Provence — Character of the 
Emperor Joseph — lie visits* Parisand Versailles — Ilis feelings towards and 
conversati<ms with the King and Queen — He goes to the Opera — Hi 
opinion of the Queen’s Friends— Marie Antoinette’s letter to the Empress 
on his departure — The Emperor leaves her a Letter of Advice. 

But tins addiction to play, though it was that consequence 
of the influence of the society to which Marie Antoinette was 
at this time so devoted which would have seemed the most 
objectionable in the eyes of rigid moralists, was not that which 
excited the greatest dissatisfaction in the neighbourhood of 
the Court. Excessive gambling had so long been a notorious 
vice of the Freuch Princes, that her letting herself down to 
join the gaming-table was not regarded as indicating any 
peculiar laxity of principle ; >vhile the stakes which she per- 
mitted herself, and the losses she incurred, though they seemed 
heavy to her anxious German friends, were as nothing when 
compared with those of the King’s brothers. Even when it 
became known that she was involved in debt, that again was 
regarded as an ordinary occurrence, apparently even by the 
King himself, who paid the amount (about £20,000) without 
a word of remonstrance, merely remarking that he did not 
wonder at her funds being exhausted since she had such a 

E assion for diamonds. For a great portion of the debts had 
een incurred for some diamond ear-rings w hich the Queen 
herself did not wish for, and had only bought to gratify 
Madame de Polignac, who had promisea her custom to the 
jeweller who had them for sale. Marie Antoinette had evi- 
dently become less careful in regulating her expenses, till she 
was awakened by the discovery of a crime which she herself 
imputed to her own carelessness in such matters. The wife, 
of the King’s treasurer had borrowed money in her name, and 
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had forged her handwritjpg to letters of ackftowledgment of 
the loans. The fraud was only discovered through Mercy’s 
vigilance, and the criminal was at once seized and punished ; 
hut it proved a wholesome lesson to the Queen, who never 
forgot it, though, as we shall see hereafter, if others remem- 
bered it, the recollection only served to induce them to try 
and enrich themselves by similar knaveries. 

And this devotion of the Queen to the society of the 
Polignacs and Guimences, “ her society,” as she sometimes 
called it,* had also a mischievous effect in diminishing her 
popularity wit!i the great body of the nobles. The custom of 
former sovereigns had been to hold receptions several even- 
ings in each week, to which the men and women of the 
highest rank were proud to repair to pay their court. But 
now the royal apartments were generally empty, the King 
being alone in his private cabinet, while the Queen was pass- 
ing her time at some small private party of young people, 
by her presence often seeming to countenance intrigues of 
which she did not in her heart ajiprove, and giddy conversation 
whieli was hardly consistent with her royal position ; though 
Mercy, in reporting these habits to the Empress, adds that 
the Queen’s, own demeanour, even in the moments of appar 
rently unrestrained familiarity, was marked by such uniform 
self-possession and dignity, that no one ever ventured to take 
liberties with her, or to approach her without the most entire 
respect.f 

It was hardly strange then that those who were not 
members of this society should feel offended at finding the 
Court, as it were, closed against them, and should cease to 
frequent the palace when they had no certainty of meeting 
anything but empty rooms. They even absented themselves 
from the Queen’s balls, which in consequence were so thinly 
attended that sometimes there were scarcely a dozen dancers 
of each sex, so that it was universally remarked that never, 
within the memory of the oldest courtiers, had Versailles 
been so deserted as it was this winter ; the difference between 
the scene which the palace presented now from what had 
been witnessed in previous seasons striking the Queen herself, 

* ** Le petit nombre de ceux que la Reine appelle * sa societe.’ Mercy 
to Maria Teresa, February 15, 1777. Ameth, III. 18. 

t ** II faut cependant convenir que dans ces circonstances si rapprochees 
de la familiarite, la Reine, par un maintien qui tient & son esprit et h son 
&nie, a toujoura su iraprimer & ceux qni Tentouraient une contenance de 
respect qui contrebalancait un pen la hbert^ des dropus.*’ Mercy to Maria 
Teresa. Afneth, II. 520. 
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and inclining lier to listen more readily to the remonstrances 
which, at Mercy’s instigation, the Empress addressed to her. 
Her mother pointed out to her, with all the weight of her own 
long experience, the incompatibility of a private mode of life, 
such as is suitable for subjects, with toe State befitting a 
great sovereign; and urged her to recollect that all the 
King’s subjects, so long as their rank and characters were 
such as to entitle them to admission at Court, had an equal 
right to her attention ; and that the system of exclusiveness 
which she had adopted was a dereliction of her duty, not only 
to those who were thus deprived of the honours of the recep- 
tion to which they were entitled, but also to the King, her 
husband, who was injured by any line of conduct which 
tended to discourage the nobles of the land from paying their 
respects to him. 

In the midst of all her giddiness Marie Antoinette always 
listened with good-humour, it may even be said with docility, 
to honest advice. No one in her rank was ever so unspoiled 
by authority; and more than one conversation which she held 
with the Ambassador on the subject, showed that these remon- 
strances, reinforced as they were by the undeniable fact of the 
thinness of the company at the palace, had made an impression 
on her mind ; though such impressions were as yet too apt to 
be fleeting, and too liable to be overborne by fresh tempta- 
tions. For in volatile impulsiveness, she resembled the 
French themselves ; and the good resolutions she made one 
day were always liable to be forgotten the next. Nothing as yet 
was steady and unalterable in her character but her kindness 
of heart and graciousness of manner ; they never changed ; 
and it was on her genuine goodness of disposition and right- 
eousness of intention, that her German friends relied for pro- 
ducing an amendment as she grew older, far more than on 
any regrets for the past, or intentions of improvement for the 
future which might be wrung from her by any momentary 
reflection or vexation. 

If Versailles was less lively than usual, Paris, on the other 
band, had never been so gay as during the carnival of 1777. 
The Queen went to several of the masked balls at the opera 
with qne or other of her brothers-in-law and their wives ; the 
King expressing his perfect willingness that she should so 
amuse herself, but never being able to overcome his own in- 
dolence and shyness so far as to accompany her. It could 
not have been a very lively amusement. She did not dance, 
but sat in an arm-qhair, surveying the dancers, or walked 
down the saloon attended by an officer of the body-guard, and 
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one lady-in-waiting, both masked like herself. Occasionally 
she would grant to some noble of high rank the honour of 
walking at her side ; but it was remarked that those whom 
she thus distinguished were often foreigners ; some English 
noblemen, such as the Duke of Dorset and Lord Strathavon, 
being especially favoured, for a reason which, as given by 
Mercy, shows that that insular stiffness, which with national 
self-complacency Britons sometimes confess as a not unbe- 
coming characteristic, was not at that time attributed to them 
by others ; since the Ambassador explains the Queen’s pre- 
ference by the self-evident fact that the English gentlemen 
were the best dancers, and made the best figure in a ball- 
room. 

But all the other festivities of this winter were thrown 
into the shade by an entertainment of extraordinary mag- 
nificence, which was given in the Queen’s honour by the 
Count de Provence at his villa at Brunoy.* The Count was 
an admirer of Spenser, and appeared to desire to embody 
the spirit of that poet of the ancient chivalry in the scene 
which he presented to the view of his illustrious guest when 
she entered his grounds. Every one seemed asleep, Groups 
of cavaliers, armed cap^a-piA^ and surrounded by a splendid 
retinue of squires and pages, were seen slumbering on the 
ground ; their lances lying by their sides, their shields hang- 
ing on the trees which overshadowed them ; their very horses 
reposing idly on the grass on which they cared not to 
browse. All seemed under the influence of a spell as power- 
ful as that under which Merlin had bound the pitiless daugh- 
ter of Arthur ; but, the moment that Marie Antoinette passed 
within the gates, the enchantment was dissolved ; the pages 
sprang to their feet, and brought the easily-roused steeds 
to their awakened masters. Twenty-five challengers, with 
scarves of green, the Queen’s favourite colour, on snow-white 
chargers, overthrew an equal number of antagonists ; but no 
deadly wounds were given. The victory of her champions 
having being decided, both parties of combatants mingled 
as spectators at a play, and afterwards as dancers at a grand 
ball, which was wound up by a display of fireworks and a 
superb illumination, of which the principal ornament was a 
gorgeous bouquet of flowers in many-coloured fire, lighting 
up the inscription Vive Louis, Vive Marie Antoinette. . 

At last, however, the carnival came to an end. Not too 
soon for the Queen’s good, since hunts and long rides by day, 
and balls kept up till a late hour by night, had been too mucii 
* Brunoy is about fifteen miles from Paris. 

8 
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fop hep stpength, so that even indiffepent obsepvers pemarked 
that she looked ill, and had grown thin. But even had Lent 
not interpupted hep amusements, she would have ceased for a 
while to regard them, her whole mind being now devoted to 
preparing for the reception of her brother the Emperor 
Joseph, whose visit, which had been promised in the pre- 
vious year, was at last fixed for the month of j^ril. It was 
anticipated with anxiety by the Empress and Mercy, as well 
as by Marie Antoinette. He was a prince of a peculiar dispo- 
sition and habits. Before his accession to the Imperial throne, 
he had been kept, apparently not greatly against his will, in 
the background. Nor, while his father lived, did he give any 
indications of a desire for power, or of any capacity for exer- 
cising it ; but, since he had been placed on the throne, he had 
displayed great activity and energy, though he was still, in the 
opinion of many, more of a philosopher, a detractor might 
have said more of a pedant, than of a statesman. He studied 
theories of government, and was extremely fond of giving 
advice ; and as both Louis and Marie Antoinette vrere per- 
sons who in many respects stood in need of friendly counsel, 
Mercy and Marie Teresa had both looked forward to his visit 
to the French Court as an event likely to be of material serv- 
ice to both, while his sister regarded it with a mixed feeling 
of hope and fear, in which, however, the pleasurable eniotious 
predominated. 

She was not insensible to the probability that he would dis- 
approve of some of her habits ; indeed, wre have already seen 
that he had expressed his disapproval of them, and of some of 
her friends, in the preceding year; and she dreaded his lec- 
tures ; but on the other baud she felt confident that a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Court would prove to him that 
many of the tales to her prejudice which had reached him had 
been mischievous exaggerations, and that thus he woidd be 
able to disabuse their mother, and to tranquillise her mind on 
many points. She hoped too that a personal knowledge of 
each other by him and her own husband would tend to cement 
a real friendship between them ; and that his stronger mind 
would obtain an influence over Louis, which might induce 
him to rouse himself from his ordinary apathy and reserve, 
and make him more of a man of the world and more of a com- 
panion for her. Lastly, but probably above all, she thirsted 
with sisterly affection for the sight of her brother, and an- 
ticipated with pride the opportunity of presenting to her 
new countiymen a relation ot wh6m she was proud on ac- 
cpoaXlt cf his personal endowments and character, and whose 
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imperial rank made his visit wear the appearance of a marked 
compliment to the whole French nation. 

High-strung expectations often ensure their own disap- \ 
pointment, but it was not so in this instance; though the 
august visitor's iirst act displayed an eccentricity of dispo- 
sition which must have led more people than one to enter- 
tain secret misgivings as to the consequences which might 
flow from a visit which had such a commencement. Like 
his brother Maximilian, he too travelled incognito, under the* 
title of the Count Falkenstein ; and he persisted in maintain- 
ing his disguise so absolutely that he refused to occupy the 
apartments which the Queen had prepared for him in the 
palace, and insisted on taking up his quarters with Mercy in 
Paris, and at a hotel, fur the lew days which ho passed at 
Versailles. 

However, though, by his conduct in this matter, he to some 
extent disappointed the hope which his sister hud conceived of 
an uninterrupted intercourse wdth him during his stay in France, 
in every other respect the .visit passed oft’ to the satisfaction of 
all the parties principally concerned. Fortunately, at their 
flrst interview, Marie Antoinette herself made a most favour- 
able impression on him. She had been but a child when he 
had last seen her. She was now a woman ; and he was wholly 
unprepared for the matured and queenly beauty at which she 
had arrived. He was not a man to flatter any one, but almost 
his first words to her were that, had she not been his sister, he | 
could not have refrained from seeking her hand that he might 
secure to himself so lovely a partner ; and each succeeding 
meeting strengthened his admiration of her personal graces. 
She, always eager to please, was gratified at the feeling she had 
inspired; and thus an affectionate tone was from the first 
established between them, and all reserve was banished from 
their conversation. It was not diminished by the admonitions 
which, as he conceived, his age and greater experience entitled 
him to address her, though sometimes they took the form of 
banter and ridicule, sometimes that of serious reproof;* but 
she bore all his lectures with unvarying good humour, pro- 
mising him that the time should come when she would make 
the amendment which he desired; never attempting to conceal 
from him and scarcely to excuse the faults of which she was 

* Onoe when he had spoken to her with a severity which alarmed Mfrcy, 

who feared it might irritate the Queen, ** II me dit en riant quMl en avail agi 
ainsi poiy sender Thme de la Eeine, et voir si par la force il n'y anrait png 
Qioyen d’obtenir plus que par la donceur.** Mercy to Maria Teresa. Arncbh, 
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not racQnscious, nor the vexations which in some particulars 
coDtinually disquieted her. - . 

It was, at least, equally fortunate that the King also con- 
ceived a great liking for his brother-in-law at first sight. His 
character disposed him to receive with eagerness advice from one 
who had himself occupied a throne for several years, and whose 
relationship seemed a sufficient warrant that his counsels would 
be honest and disinterested. Accordingly those about him soon 
remarked that Louis treated the Emperor with a cordiality 
that he had never shown to any one else. They had many 
long and interesting conversations, sometimes with Marie 
Antoinette as a third party, sometimes by themselves. Louis 
discussed with the Emperor bis anxiety to have a family, and 
his hopes of such a result ; and Joseph expressed his opinion 
freely on all subjects, even volunteering suggestions of a 
change in the King’s habits ; as when he recommended him, 
as a part of his kingly duty, to visit the different provinces, 
seaports, cities, and manufacturing towns of his kingdom, so 
as to acquaint himself generally with the feelings and resources 
of the people. Louis listened with attention ; if there was any 
case in which the Emperor’s advice was thrown away, it was, 
if the Queen’s suspicions were correct, when he recommended 
to the King a line of conduct adverse to her influence. 

Mercy Tiad told the Emperor that Louis was devotedly 
attached to the Queen, but that he feared her at least as much 
as he loved her ; and Joseph would have desired to see some 
of this fear transferred to and felt by her ; and showed his 
wish that the King should exert his legitimate authority as a 
husband to check those habits of his wife of which they both 
disapproved, and which she herself did not defend. But, even 
if Louis did for a moment make up his mind to adopt a tone 
of authority, his resolution faded away in his wife’s presence 
before her superior resolution ; and to the end of their days 
she continued to be the leader, and he to follow her guidance. 

It need hardly be told that so august a visitor had enter- 
tainments given in his honour. The King gave banquets at 
Versailles, the Queen less formal parties at her Little Trianon ; 
though gaieties were not much to Joseph’s taste, and, at a 
visit which his sister compelled him to pay to the Opera, he 
remained ensconced at the back of her box till she dragged 
him forward, and, as if by main force, presented him to the 
audience. The whole theatre resounded with applause, ex- 
pressed in such a way as to mark that it was to the Queen's 
Drother. fully as much as to the Emperor, that the homaiie 
was paid. The opera was Iphigenie, the chorus in which. 
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ChanionSr ceUhrona noire reine, had by this time been almost 
as fully adopted as the expression of the national loyalty as 
Gdd save tne Queen is in England. But even on its first 
performance it had not been hailed with more rapturous 
cheering than shook the whole house on this occasion ; and 
Joseph had the satisfaction of believing that his sister’s hold 
on the affection and on the respect of the Parisians was 
securely established. 

He was less pleased at the races in the Bois de Boulogne, 
which he vis^'ted the next day. No inconsiderable part of 
Mercy’s disapproval of such gatherings had been founded on 
the impropriety of gentlemen appearing in the Queen’s pre- 
sence in top boots and leather breeches, instead of in Court 
dress ; and the Emperor’s displeasure appears to have been 
chiefly excited by the hurry and Want of stately order which 
were inseparable from the excitement of a race-course, and 
which, indifferent as he was to many points of etiquette, 
seemed even to him derogatory to the majesty of a Queen to 
witness so closely. But he was far more dissatisfied with the 
company at the Princess dc Guimende’s, to which the Queen, 
with iiot quite her usual judgment, persuaded him one evening 
to accompany her. He saw not only gambling for much 
higher stakes than could be right for any lady to venture (the 
Queen did not play herself), but he saw those who took part 
in the play lose their tempers over their cards, and quarrel 
W'ith one another ; while he heard the hostess herself accused 
of cheating, the gamesters forgetting the respect due to their 
Queen in their excitement and intemperance. He spoke, 
strongly on the subject to Marie Antoinette, declaring that 
the apartment was no better than a common gaming-house ; 
but was greatly mortified to see that his reproofs on this sub- 
ject were received with less than the usual attention, and that 
she allowed her partiality for those whom she called her 
friends to outweigh her feeling of the impropriety of disorders 
of which she could not deny the existence. 

But entertainments and amusements were not permitted 
to engross much of his time. If he visited the King and 
Queen as a brother, he was visiting France and Paris as a 
sovereign and a statesman, and as such he made a careful in- i 
spection of all that Paris had most worthy of his attention ; 
of the barracks, the arsenals, the hospitals, the manufactories. 
And he acquired a very high idea of the capabilities and 
resources of the country, though, at the same time, a very 
low opinion of the talents and integrity of the existing Min- 
isters. Qf the King himself he conceived a favourable 
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estimate. Of his desire to do his duty to his |)eople he had 
always been convinced, but, in a long conversation which he 
had held with him on the character of the French people,* 
and of the best mode of governing them, in which Louis 
entered into many details, he found his correctness of judg- 
ment and general knowledge of sound principles of policy far 
superior to his anticipations, tliough at the same time he felt 
convinced that his want of readiness and decision, and his 
timidity in action, would always render and keep him very 
inferior to the Queen, especially whenever it should be 
necessary to come to a prompt decision on matters of mo- 
ment. 

After a visit of six weeks, he quitted Paris for his domin- 
ions in the Netherlands at the end of May, and a letter of the 
Queen to her mother is very expressive of the pleasure which 
she had received from his visit, and of the lasting benefits 
which she hoped to derive from it. 

“Versailles, June 14. 

“ Mr DBAEEST MoTITEE, 

** It is plain truth that the departure of the Emperor has 
left a void in my heart from which I cannot recover. I was 
so happy during the short time of his visit that at this 
moment it all seems like a dream. But one thing will never 
be a dream to me, and that is the good advice and counsel 
which ho gave me, and which is for ever engraven in my heart. 

“ I must tell my dear mamma that he gave me one thing 
which I earnestly begged of him, and w hich causes me the 
greatest pleasure. It is a packet of advice which he has left 
me in writing. At this moment it constitutes my chief read- 
ing ; and, if ever I could forget what he said to me, which I 
do not believe I ever could, I should still have this paper 
always before me, wdiich w^ould soon recall me to my duty. 
My dear mamma will have learnt by the courier, who started 
yesterday, how well the King behaved during the last mo- 
ments of iny brother’s visit. I can assure you that I thoroughly 
understand him, and that he was really afiected at the 
Emperor’s departure.. As he does not always recollect to pay 
attention to forms, he does not at all times show his feelings 
to the outer world, but all that I see proves to me that he is 
truly attached to my brother, and that he has the greatest 
regard for him ; and, at the moment of my brother’s departure, 
when I was in the deepest distress, he showed an attention 
to and a tenderness for me, which all my life I shall never 

Ameth, 111. 73. 
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forget, and which would attach me to him, if I had not been 
attached to him already. 

** It is impossible that my brother should not have been 
pleased with this nation. For one who, like him, knows how 
to estimate men, must have seen that, in spite of the exceeding 
levity which is inveterate in the people, there is a manliness 
and cleverness in them, and, speaking generally, an excellent 
heart, and a desire to do right. . The only thing is to manage 
them properly. ... I have this moment received your dear 
letter by the post. What goodness yours is, at a moment 
when you have so mucli business to think of, to recollect my 
name-day ! Jt overwhelms me. You offer up prayers for my 
happiness. The greatest happiness that I can have is to know 
that you are pleased with me, to deserve your kindness, and 
to convince you that no one in the world feels greater affec- 
tion or greater respect for you than I.’* 

It is a letter very characteristic of the writer, as showing 
that neither time nor distance could chill her affection for her 
family ; and that the attainment of Koyal authority had in no 
degree extinguished lier habitual feeling of duty : that it had 
even strengthened it by making its performance of importance 
not only to lierself but to others. Nor is the jealousy for the 
reputation of the French people, and the desire so warmly 
professed that they should have won her brother’s favourable 
opinion, less becoming in a queen of France ; w^hile, to descend 
to minor poi?its, the neatness and felicity of the language may 
be admitted to prove, if her education had been incomplete 
when she left Austria, wdth how much pains, since her progress 
had depended on herself, she had laboured to make up for its 
deficiencies. That she Ahould have asked her brother, as she 
hero mentions, to leave her his advice in writing, is a practical 
proof that her expression of an earnest desire to do her duty 
was not a mere form of w^ords ; while the resolution which she 
avows never to forget his admonitions, shows a genuine 
humility and candour, a sincere desire t(» be told of and to 
amend her faults, which one is hardly prepared to meet with 
in a queen of one-and-tw’enty. For Joseph did not spare her, 
nor forbear to set before her in the plainest light those parts 
of her conduct which he disapproved. He told her plainly 
that, if in France people paid her respect and observance, it 
was only as the wife of their king that they honoured her ; and 
that the tone of superiority in which she sometimes allow'ed 
herself to speak of him, was as ill-judged as it was unbecoming. 
He hinted his dissatisfaction at her conduct towards him as 
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her husband in a series of questions which, unless she coulc 
answer as he wished, must, even in her own judgment, con- 
vict her of some failure in her duties to him. Did she show 
him that she was wholly occupied with him, that her study 
was to make him shine in the opinion of his subjects without 
any thought of herself? Did she stifle every wish to shine at 
his expense, to be affable when he was not so, to seem to 
attend to matters which he neglected? Did she preserve 
a discreet silence as to his faults and weaknesses, and make 
others keep silence about them also? Did she make ex- 
cuses for him, and keep secret the fact of her acting as his 
adviser ? Did she study his character, his wishes ? Did she 
take care never to seem cold or weary when with him, never 
indifferent to his conversation or his caresses ? 

The other matters on which the Emperor chiefly dwells 
were those on wliich Mercy, and, by Mercy’s advice, Maria 
Teresa also, had repeatedly pressed her. But these questions of 
Joseph’s set plainly before us some of his young sister’s diffi- 
culties and temptations, and, it must be confessed, some points 
in which her conduct was not wholly unimpeachable in dis- 
cretion, even though her solid affection for her husband never 
watered for a moment. In some respects they were an ill- 
assorted couple. He was slow, reserved, and awkward. She 
was clever, graceful, lively, and looking for liveliness. Both 
were thoroughly upright and conscientious ; but he was 
indifferent to the opinions formed of him, while she was eager 
to please, to be applauded, to be loved. The temptation was 
great to one so young at times to put her graces in contrast' 
to his uucouthness ; to be seen to lead him who had a right 
to lead her ; and, though we 'may regret, we cahnot greatly 
wonder that she had not always steadiness to resist it. One 
tie was still wanting to bind her to him more closely ; and 
happily the day was not far distant when that was added to 
complete and rivet their union. 
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Impressions made on the Queen by the Emperor’s visit — Mutual jealousies 
of her Favourites — The Story of the Chevalier d’Assas — The Terraco 
concerts at Versailles — More inroads on etiquette — Insolence and un- 
popularity of the Count d* Artois— Marie Antoinette takes interest in 
Politics — Franco concludes an Alliance with the United States — Affairs 
of Bavaria — Character of the Queen's letters on politics — The Queen 
expects to become a Mother — Voltaire returns to I’aris — The Queen 
declines to receive him — M isconduct of the Duke d'Drleans in the action 
off Ushant — The Queen uses her indnbncc in his favour. 

The Emperor’s admonitions and counsels had not been 
altogether unfruitful. If th^ had not at once entirely ex- 
tinguished his sister’s taste ^r the practices which he con- 
demned j they had evidently weakened it ; even though, as the 
first impression wore off, and lior fear of being overwhelmed' 
with ennui * resumed its empire, she relapsed for a while into 
her old habits, it was no longer with the same earnestness as 
before, and not without frequent avowals that they had lost 
their attraction. She visibly drew off from the entangle- 
ments of the coterie with which she had surrounded herself. 
The members had grown jealous of one another. Madame de 
Folignac feared the influence of the superior disinterestedness 
of the Princess de Lamballe ; Madame de Gluimen^e, who was 
suspected of a want of even common honesty, grudged every 
favour that was bestowed on Madame de Polignac ; and their 
rivalry, which was not always suppressed even in the Queen’s 
presence, was not only felt by her to be degrading to herself, 
l7ut was also wearisome. 

Throughout the autumn her occupations and amusements 
Were of a simpler kind. She read more, and agreeably sur- 
prised De Vermond by the soundness of her reflections on 
many incidents and characters in history. Accounts of 

* When Mercy remonstrated with her on her relapse into some of her 

old habits from which at first she seemed to have weaned herself, ** La seule 
r^ponse one j’aie obtenu a la crainte de s’ennuyer.*' Mercy to Maria 
Teresa, November 19, 1777. Ameth, IIL 13. 
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chivalrous deeds had an especial charm for her. Hume was 
still her favourite author. And it happened that, while the 
gallantry of the loyal champions of Charles I. was fresh in 
her memory, a casual conversation threw in her way an op- 
portunity of doing honour to the self-devoted heroism of a 
Trench soldier whom the proudest of the British cavaliers 
might have, welcomed as a brother, but whose valiant and self- 
sacrificing fidelity had been left unnoticed by the worthless 
Sovereign in whose service he had perished, and by his 
Ministers, who thought only of Becuring> the favour of the 
reigning mistress, favour to be won by actions of a very 
different complexion. 

In the Seven Years* War, when the French army under 
the Marshal De Broglie, and the Prussians under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, were watching one another in the 
neighbourhood of Wesel, the Chevalier d’Assas, a captain in 
the regiment of Auvergne, was in command of an outpost on 
a dark night of October. ' He had strolled a little in advance 
of his sentries into the wood which fronted his position, when 
suddenly he found himself surrounded and seized by a body of 
armed enemies. They were the advanced guard of the Prince’s 
army, who were marching to surprise De Broglie bv a night 
attack, and they threatened him with instant death if he made 
the slightest noise. If he were but silent he was safe as a 
prisoner of war ; but his safety would have been the ruin of 
the whole French army, which had no suspicion of its danger. 
He did not for even a moment hesitate. With all the strength 
of his voice he shouted to his men, w^ho were within hearing, 
that the enemy were upon them, and fell bayonetted to death 
almost before the words had passed his lips. He had saved 
his comrades and his commander, and had influenced the issue 
of the whole campaign. The enemy, whose well-planned 
enterprise his self-devotion had baflled, paid a cordial tribute 
of praise to his heroism, Ferdinand himself publicly expressing 
his regret at the fate of one wliose valour had shed honour 
on every brother-soldier ; but not the slightest notice had 
been taken of him by those in authority in France till his ex- 
ploit was accidentally mentioned in the Queen’s apartments. 
It filled her with admiration. She asked what had oeen done 
to commemorate so noble a deed. She was told “ nothing ; ” 
the man and his gallantry had been alike forgotten. ** Had 
he left descendants or kinsmen ? ” “ He had a brother and 
two nephews; the brother a retired veteran of the same 
regiment, the nephews officers in different corps of the army.” 
The dead hero, was forgotten to longer. Marie Amtoinette 
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never rested till she bad procured an adequate pension for tbe 
brother, wbicb was settled in perpetuity on tbe family ; and 
promotion for both tbe nephews ; and, as a further compli- 
ment, Clostercamp, the name of the village which was the 
scene of the brave deed, vras added for ever to their family 
name. The pension is paid to this day. For a time, indeed, 
it was suspended while France was under the sway of the 
rapacious and insensible murderers of the King who had 
granted it; but Napoleon restored it; and, amid all the 
changes that have since taken place in the government of the 
country, every succeeding ruler has felt it equally honourable 
and politic to recognise the eternal claims which patriotic 
virtue has on the gratitude of the country. 

Marie Antoinette had thus the honour of setting an ex- 
ample to tbe Grovernment and the nation. Her heart was 
getting lighter as the vexations under which she had so long 
fretted began to disappear. The late card-parties were often 
superseded, throughout the autumn, by concerts on the ter- 
race at Versailles, where the regimental bands were the per- 
formers, and to which all the well-dressed towns-people were 
admitted, while the Queen, attended by the Princesses and 
her ladies, and occasionally escorted by Louis himself, strolled 
up and down and among the crow’^d, diffusing even greater 
pleasure than they themselves enjoyed ; Marie Antoinette, as 
usual, being the central object of attraction, and greeting all 
with a beaming brightness of cx])ression, and an atlability as 
cordial as it was dignified, w hich deserved to win all hearts. 
One of the entertainments which she gave to the King at the 
Little Trianon may be recorded, not lor any unusual sump- 
tuousness of the spectacle, but as having been the occasion on 
which she made one more inroad on the established etiquette 
of the Court in one of its most unaccountable restrictions : to 
such lioyal parties the King’s Ministers had never been 
regarded as admissible, but on this night Marie Antoinette 
commanded the company of the Count and Countess de 
Maurepas. And the innovation was regarded not only by 
them as a singular favour, but by all their colleagues as a 
marked compliment to the whole body of Ministers, and 
served to increase their desire to consult her inclinations in 
every matter in which she took an interest. 

And the esteem which she thus conciliated was at this 
time not destitute of real importance, since the conduct of 
the other members of the Eoyal Family excited very different 
feelings. The Count de Provence was generally distrusted 
as intriguing and insincere. And the Count d’ Artois, whose 
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bad qiialitieB * were of a more conspicuous character, was be- 
coming an object of general dislike, not so much from his dis- 
sipated mode of life, as from the overbearing arrogance which 
he imported into his pleasures. No rank was high enough to 

I >rotect the objects of his displeasure from his insolence ; even 
adies were not safe from it ; while his extravagance was be- 
yond all bounds, since he considered himself entitled to claim 
from the National Treasury whatever he might require in ad- 
dition to his stated income. He was at the same time repair- 
ing one castle, that of Germain, which the King had given 
him ; rebuilding another large house which he had purchased 
in the same neighbourhood ; and pulling down and rebuilding 
a third, named Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, w hich he^ 
had just bought, and as to which he had laid an enormous 
wager that it should be completed and furnished in sixty days. 
To win his bet nearly a thousand w'orkmen were employed 
day and night, and, as the requisite materials could not be 
' provided at so short a notice, he sent patrols of his regiment 
^ to scour the roads, and seize every cart loaded with stones or 
timber for other employers, which he thus appropriated to his 
own use. He did, indeed, pay for the goods thus seized, and 
he won his bet, but when the princes of the land made so 
open a parade of their disregard of all law and all decency, 
one can hardly wonder that men in secret began to talk of a 
revolution, or that all the graces and gentleness of the Queen 
should be needed to outweigh such grave causes of discontent 
and indignation. 

As the new year opened, affairs of a very different kind 
began to occupy the Queen’s attention. On political ques- 
tions, the advice which the Empress gave her differed in some 
degree from that of her ambassador. Maria Teresa was an 
earnest politician, but she was also a mother; and as being 
eager above all things for her daughter’s happiness, while she 
entreated Marie Antoinette to study politics, history, and 
such other subjects as might qualify her to be an intelligent 
companion of the King, and so far as or whenever he might 
require it, his chief confidante, she warned her also against 
ever wishing to rule him. But Mercy was a statesman above 
everything, and, feeling secure of being able to guide the 
Queen, he desired to instil into her mind an ambition to 
govern the King. On one most important question she 
proved wholly unable to do so ; since the decision taken was 
Dpt even in accordance with the judgment or inclination of 

* See Marie AntoinAte's account to her mother of his quarrel with the 
Duchesse de Bourbon at a Bal de TOpera. Ameth, HI. 174. 
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Louis himself; but he allowed himself to be persuaded bv 
two of his Ministers to adopt a course against which Joseph 
had earnestly warned him in the preceding year, and which, 
as he had been then convinced, was inconsistent alike with 
his position as a King, and with his interests as King of 
France. 

England had been for some years engaged in a civil war 
with her colonies in North America, and from the commence- 
ment of the contest a strong sympathy for the colonists had 
been evinced by a considerable party in France. Louis, who, 
for several reasons, disliked England and English ideas, was at 
first inclined to coincide in this feeling as a development of 
anti-English principles ; he was far from suspecting that its 
source was rather a revolutionary and republican sentiment. 
Biit he had conversed with his brother-in-law on the possi- 
bility of advantages which might accrue to France from the 
weakening of her old foe, if French aid should enable the 
Americans to establish their independence, and Joseph had 
expressed a clear and unhesitating opinion on the impolicy as 
well as the impropriety of such an alliance. “ I am a King,*’ 
said he, “ it is my business to be Koyalist,** and he easily con- 
vinced Louis that for one Sovereign to assist the subjects of 
another monarch, who were in open revolt, was to set a mis- 
chievous example which might in time be turned against him- 
self. But since his return to Vienna, unprecedented disasters 
had befallen England ; a whole army had laid down its arms ; 
the ultimate success of the Americans seemed to every states- 
man in Europe to be assured, and the prospect gave such en- 
couragement to the w^ar party in the French Cabinet, that 
Louis could resist it no longer. In February, 1778, a treaty 
was concluded with the United States, as the insurgents called 
themselves ; and France plunged into a war from which she 
had nothing to gain, which involved her in enormous expenses, 
which brought on her overwhelming defeats, and which, from 
its effects upon the troops sent to serve with the American 
army, who thus became infected with republican principles, 
had no slight influence in bringing about the calamities which, 
a few years later, overwhelmed both king and })eople. 

All Marie Antoinette’s language on the subject shows that 
she viewed the quarrel with England with even greater re- 
pugnance than her husband ; but it is curious to see that her 
chief fear was lest the war should be waged by land, and that 
she felt much greater confidence in the French navy than in 
the army.* Though it was just at this time that Voltaire was 
* ** 11 y a apparence que notre marine dont on s*occope depuis longtemps 
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pointing out to his country men ‘that England had always en- 
joyed and always would possess a maritime superiority, which 
different inquirers might attribute to various causes, but 
which none could deny.* 

Even before the conclusion of this treaty, however, the 
Americans had found sympathisers in France, to one of whom 
some of the circuiustunces of the war which they were now 
waging gave a subsequent importance to which no talents or 
virtues of his own entitled him. The Marquis de La Fayette 
was a young man of ancient family, and of fair but not excess- 
ive fortune, lie was awkward in appearance and manner, 
gawky, red-haired, and singularly deficient in the accomplish- 
ments which were cultivated by other youths of his age and 
rank.t But he was deeply imbued with the doctrines of the 
new philosophy which saw virtue in the mere fact of resistance 
to authority ; and, when the colonists took up arms, he became 
eager to afford them such aid as he could give. He made the 
acquaintance of Silas Deane, one of the most unscrupulous of 
the American agents, who promised him, though he was only 
twenty years of age, the rank of major-general. As he was at 
all times the slave of a most overweening conceit, he w^as 
tempted by that bait ; and, though he could not leave France 
without incurring the forfeiture of his military rank in the 
array of his own country, in April, 1777, he crossed over to 
America to serve as a volunteer under Washington, who natur- 
ally received with special distinction a recruit of such political 
importance. He was present at more than one battle, and was 
wounded at Brandywine ; but the exploit which made him 
most conspicuous was a ridiculous act of bravado in sending 
a challenge to Lord Carlisle, the chief of the English Com- 
missioners w'ho in 1778 were despatched to America to endeav- 
our to re-establish peace. However, the close of the war, 
which ended, as is well known, in the humiliation of Great 
Britain, and the establishment of the Independence of the 

va bientdt Stro en activity. Dieu veuille que tons ces mouvcments n’amen- 
ent pas la guerre de terre.’* Mario Antoinette to Maria Teresa, March 18, 
1777. Arncth, III. 174. 

* ** Jamais les Anglais n’ont en tant de supenorite sur mer ; mais ils en 
eurcnt sur Ics Franqais duns tous les temps.’* SiMe de Luuis XV. c. 35. ^ 

t The Corate de la Marck, who knew him well, says of him, ** 11 etait 
gauche dans toutes ses manit^res ; sa taillc etait tr^ elevee, ses oheveux trha 
roux, il dansait sons grace, montait mal d cheval, et les ieunes gens avec les- 
quels tt vivait se montraient plus adroits que lui dans les diverscs exercises 
a’alors d la mode.” l{e describes his income as ** une fortune de 120,000 
livres de rente,” a little under £5000 a year. Coitespondance entre le 
Comte de Miraheau et le Comte de la Marcl^ I. 47. 
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colonies, made him seem a hero to his countrymen on his re- 
turn. The Queen, always eager to encourage and reward feats 
of warlike enterprise, treated him with marked distinction, and 
procured him from her husband not only the restoration of his 
commission, but promotion to tho command of a regiment ; * 
kindness which, as will be seen, he afterwards requited with 
the foulest ingratitude. 

Nor was this most imprudent war with England the only 
question of foreign politics which at this time interested 
Marie Antoinette. Her native land, her mother’s hereditary 
dominions, were also threatened with war. On the death of 
the Elector of Bavaria at the end of 1777, Joseph, who had 
been married to his sister, claimed a portion of his territories ; 
and Frederick of Prussia, that “ bad neighbour,” as Marie 
Antoinette was wont to call him, announced his resolution to 
resist that claim, by force of arms if necessary. If he should 
carry out the resolution which he had announced, and if war 
should in conse(]uence break out, much would depend on the 
attitude which France might assume, on her fidelity to or dis- 
regard of the alliance which had now subsisted more than 
twenty years. So all-important to Austria was her decision 
that Maria Teresa forgot the line which, as a general rule of 
conduct, she had recommended to her daughter, and wrote to 
her with the most extreme earnestness to entreat her to lose 
no opportunity of infiuencing the King’s council. If it had 
depended on Maria Teresa, the claim would probably not have 
been advanced ; but Joseph had made it on the part of the 
empire, and, when it was once made, the Empress could not 
withhold her support from her son. She therefore threw her- 
self into the quarrel with as much earnestness as if it had 
been her own. Indeed, since Joseph had as yet no authority 
over her hereditary possessions, it was only by her armies that 
it could be maintained ; and, in her letters to her daughter, 
she declared that Marie Antoinette had her happiness, the 
welfare of her house, and of the whole Austrian nation in her 
hands ; that all depended on her activity and affection. Slie 
knew that the French Ministers were inclined to favour the 
views of Frederic, but if the alliance should be dissolved, it 
would kin her.t Marie Antoinette grew pale at reading so 

* y On a parle de moi dans tons lea cercles, mdme apres que la bonte de 
la Reine m’eut valu le regiment du Roi dragons.’* Meuioires de ma Main, 
Menioires de La Fayette, I. 86. 

t ** La lettre ou Votre Majeste parlant du Roi de Prusse s’exprime aiuai 
• . . * cela ferait un changement dans notre alliance, ce qui me doiiutruii ki 
mort,* j*ai vn la Reine pdlir en me lisant cette article.*' Mercy to Maria 
Teresa, February 18, 1778. Ameth, HI. 170* 
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ominous a denunciation. It retired no art to enflame her 
against Frederic. The Seven Years* War had begun when 
she was but a year old ; and all her life she had heard of 
nothing more frequently than of the rapacity and dishonesty 
of that unprincipled aggressor. She now entered with eager- 
ness into her mother's views, and pressed them on Louis with 
unremitting diligence and considerable fertility of argument, 
though she was greatly dismayed at finding that not only his 
Ministers but he himself regarded Austria as actuated by an 
aggressive ambition, and compared her claim to a portion of 
Bavaria to the partition of Poland, which, six years before, 
had drawn forth unwonted expressions of honourable indigna- 
tion from even his unworthy grandfather. The idea that the 
alliance between France and the Empire was itself at stake on 
the question, made her so anxious that she sent for the Minis- 
ters themselves, pressing her views on both Maurepas and 
Vergennes with great earnestness. But they, though still 
faithful to the maintenance of the alliance, sympathised with 
the King rather than with hor in his view of the character of 
the claim which the Emperor had put forward ; and they also 
urged another argument for abstaining from any active inter- 
vention, explaining to her that the finances of the country 
were in so deplorable a state that France could not afford to 
go to war. It was plain, as she told them, that this considera- 
tion should at least equally have prevented their quarrelling 
with England. But, in spite of all her persistence, they were 
not to be moved from this view of the true interest of France 
in the conjuncture that had arisen ; and accordingly in the 
brief war which ensued between the Empire and Prussia, 
France took no part, though it is more than probable that her 
mediation between the belligerents, which had no little share 
in bringing about the peace of Teschen,* was in a great 
degree owing to the Queen’s influence. 

For she was not discouraged by her first failure, but 
renewed her importunities from time to time ; and at last did 
succeed in wringing a promise from her husband that, if 
Prussia should ' invade the Flemish provinces of Austria, 
France would arm on the Empress’s side. So fully did the 
affair absorb her attention that it made her indifiereut to the 
gaieties which the carnival always brought round. She did, 
indeed, os a matter of duty, give one or two grand state balls, 

♦ See Coxe's House of Austria, c. 121. The war, which was marked by 
no action or event ot iinportanue, was terminated by the treaty of Tcschen, 
May 10, 1779. 
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one of which, in which the dancers of the quadrilles were 
masked, and in which their dresses represented the male and 
female costumes of India, w^as long talked of for both the 
magnificence and the novelty of the spectacle; and sfie 
attended one or two of the opera-balls, under the escort of her 
brothers-in-law and their countesses : but they had begun to pall 
upon her, and she made repeated offers to the King to give 
them up and to spend her evenings in quiet with him. But 
he was more inclined to prompt her to seek amusement than 
to allow her to sacrifice any,* even such as ho did not care to 
partake of ; nevertheless, he was pleased with the otter, and it 
was observed by the courtiers that the mutual confidence of 
the husband and wife in each other was more marked and 
more firmly established than ever. He showed her all the 
despatches, consulted her on all points, and explained his 
reasons when lie could not adopt all her views. As Marie 
Antoinette wrote to her brother, “ if it were possible to reckon 
wholly on any man, the King was the one on whom she could 
thoroughly rely.” t 

So greatly indeed did the quarrel between Austria and 
Prussia engross her that it even occupied the greater part of 
letters whoso ostensible object is to announce prospects of 
personal happiness, which might have been expected to ex- 
tinguish every other consideration. In one, after touching 
briefly on her health and hopes, she proceeds, 

“ How kind my dear mamma is to express her approval of 
the way in which I have conducted myself in these affairs up 
to the present time. Alas ! there is no need for you to feel 
obliged to me, it was my heart that acted in the whole matter. 
I am otily vexed at not being able to enter myself into the 
feelings of all these ministers, so as to be able to make them 
comprehend how everything which has been done and de- 
manded by the authorities at Vienna is just and reasonable. 
But unluckily none are more deaf than those who will not 
hear; and, besides, they have such a number of terms and 
phrases which mean nothing, that they bewilder themselves 
before they come to say a single reasonable thing. I will try 
one plan, and that is to speak to them both in the King's 
presence, to induce them, at least, to hold language suitable to 
the Occasion to the King of Prussia; and in good truth it is 


** II a'a pas touIu y consentir, et a toujours etc attentif a exciter lui- 
“monic la reine aux choscs qu’il jugeait pouvoir lui etre agreables.'* Mercy 

to Maria Teresa, March 29, 1778. Ameth, III. 177. 

f Marie Antoiaette, to Joseph II., and Leopold II., p, 21, date Jantuuy 
16, 1778. 
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for the interest and glory of the King * himself that I am 
antious to see this done ; for he cannot but gain by support* 
ing allies who on every account ought to be so dear to him. 

• “ In other respects, and especially in my present condition, 
he behaves most admirably, and is most attentive to 'me. 1 
protest to you, my dear mamma, that my heart would be tom 
oy the idea that you could for a moment suspect his good-will 
in what has been done. No, it is the terrible weakness of his 
Ministers, and his own great want of self-reliance, which does 
all the mischief ; and 1 am sure that, if he would never act but 
on his own judgment, every one would see his honesty, his 
correctness of feeling, and his tact, which at present they are 
far from appreciating.” t 

And at the end of the month she writes again. 

“ I saw Mercy a day or tw’o ago ; he showed me the articles 
which the King of Prussia sent to my brother. I think it is 
impossible to see anything more absurd than his proposals. 
In fact they are so ridiculous that they must strike every one 
here; I can answer for their appearing so to the King. I 
have not been able to see the jNlinisters. M. de Vergennes 
has not been here” (she is writing from Marly), ‘*he is not 
well, so that I must wait till we return to Versailles. 

“ I had seen before the correspondence of the King of 
Prussia with my brother. It is most abominable of the former 
to have sent it here, and the more so since, in truth, he has 
not much to boast of. His imprudence, his bad faith, and his 
malignant temper, are visible in every line. I have been en- 
chanted with my brother’s answers. It is impossible to put 
into letters more grace, more moderation, and at the same time 
more force. I am going to say something which is very vain j 
but I do believe that there is not in the whole world any one 
but the Emperor, the son of my dearest mother, who has the 
happiness of seeing her every day, who could write in such a 
banner.” 

There is no trace in those letters of the levity and giddi- 
ness of which Mercy so often complains, and which she at 
times did not deny. On the contrary, they display an earn- 
estness as well as a good sense and an energy which are 
gracefully set olf by the affection for her mother, and the pride 
in her brother’s firmness and address which they also express. 
With respect to the conduct of Louis at this crisis we may 
perhaps differ from her ; and may think that he rarely showed. 
80 much self-reliance, the general want of which was in truth 

♦ Louis. 

t Marie Auiolnette to Maria Teresa, May 16. Ametb, III. 200. 
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his greatest defect, as when he preferred the arguments of 
Yergennes to her entreaties. But if her praises of the Em- 
peror are, as she herself terms them, vanity, it is the vanity of 
sisterly and patriotic affection, which cannot but be regarded 
with approval ; and we may see in it an additional proof of 
the correctness of an assertion repeated over and over again 
in Mercy’s correspondence, that, whenever Marie Antoinette 
gave the rein to her own natural impulses, she invariably both 
thought and acted rightly. 

In one of the extracts which have just been quoted, the 
Queen alludes to her own condition ; and that, in any one less 
unselfish, might well have driven all other thoughts from her 
Lead. For the event to which she had so long looked forward 
as that which was w'antcd to crown her happiness, and which 
had been so long deferred that at times she had ceased to hope 
for it at all, was at last about to take place ; she was about to 
become a mother. Her own joy at the prospect was shared to 
its full extent by both the King and the Empress. Louis, 
roused out of liis usual reserve, wToto with his own hand to. 
both tlu) Empress and the Emperor, to give the intelligence ; 
and Maria Teresa declared that she had notliing left to wish 
for, and that she could now close her eyes in peace. And the 
news was received with almost equal ])lea8uro by the citizens 
of Paris, who had long desired to see an heir born to the 
Crown ; and by those of Vienna, who had not vet forgotten 
the fair young Princess, the flower of her mother’s flock, as 
they had fondly called her, whom they had sent to fill a foreign 
throne. Her own liappiness exhibited itself, as usual, in acts 
of benevolence, in the distribution of liberal gifts to the poor 
of Paris and Versailles, and the foundation of a hospital for 
those ill a similar condition with herself.* 

In the course of the spring, Paris was for a moment ex- 
cited even more than by the declaration of war against 
England, or than by the expectation of the Queen’s confine- 
ment, by the return of Voltaire, who had long been in disgrace 
with the Court, and had been for many years living in a sort 
of informal exile on the borders of the Lake of Geneva. He 
was now in extreme old age, and, believing himself to have 
but a short time to live, he wished to see Paris once more, 
putting forward as his principal motive bis desire to superin- 
tend the performance of his tragedy of Irene. His admirers 
could easily secure him a brilliant reception at the theatre ; 
but they were anxious above all tbid^ to obtain for him ad- 
mission to the Court, or at least a private interview with the 
♦ Weber, I. 40. 
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Queen. She felt in a dilemma. Joseph^ a year before, had 
warned her against giving encouragement to a man whose 
principles deserved the reprobation of ail sovereigns. He 
himself, though on his return to Vienna he had passed 
through Genijva, bad avoided an interview with him, ^vhile 
the Empress had been far more explicit in her edndemnation 
of his chat^cter. On the other hand, Marie Antoinette had 
not yet learned the art of refusing, when those who solicited 
a favour had personal access to her ; and she liad also some 
curiosity to see a man whose literary fame was accounted one 
of the chief glories of the nation and of the age. She con- 
sulted the King, but found Louis, on this subject, in entire 
agreement with her mother and her brother, llo had no 
literary curiosity, and he disapproved equally the lessons 
which Voltaire had throughout his life sought to inculcate 
upon others, and the licentious habits with which he had ox- 
emplitied his own principles in action. She yielded to his 
objections, and Voltaire, deeply mortified at the refusal,* was 
left to console himself as best ho could, with the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the play-goers of the capital, who crowned 
his bust on the stage, while he sat exultingly in his box ; and 
escorted him back in triumph to his house, those who could 
approach near enough oven kissing his garments as he passed, 
tul ho asked them whether they designed to kill him with de- 
light ; as, indeed, in some sense, they may be said to have 
done, for the excitement of the homage thus paid to him day 
after day, whenever he was seen in public, proved too much 
for his feeble frame. He w’as seized with illness, wdiich, how- 
ever, >vas but a natural decay, and in a few weeks after his 
arrival in Paris he died. 

As the year wore on, Marie Antoinette was fully occupied 
in making arrangements for the child whose coming was ex- 
pected with such fm patience. Her mother is of course her 
chief confidante. She is to be the child’s godmother; her 
name shall be the first its tongue is to learn to pronounce ; 
while for its early management the advice of so experienced 
a parent is naturally sought with unhesitating deference. 

One of his admirers, seeing his mortification, said to him, You are 
very simple to have wished to go to Court. Do you know what would have 
happenea to you? I wall tell you. The King with his usual alFability 
would have laughed in your face, and talked to you of your coverts at 
Fernoy. The Queen would have spoken of your plavs. Monsieur would 
havo asked you what vour income w'as. Madame would have quoted some 
of your verses. The Countess of Artois would have said nothing at all ; and 
the Count would have conversed with you about ‘ the Maid of Orleans.’ ” 
Marie Antoinette, Louis XYI., et la Famille Royale, p. 125, March 3. 
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Still Marie Antoinette is far from being always joyful. 
Hussia has made an alliance with Prussia. Eredcric has in- 
vaded Bohemia, and she is so overwhelmed with anxiety that 
she cancels invitations for parties which she was about to 
give at the Trianon, and would absent herself from the 
theatre, and from all public places, did not Mercy persuade 
her that such a withdrawal would seem to be the effect, not of 
a natural anxiety, but of a despondency which would be both 
unroyal and unworthy of the reliance which she ought to feci 
on the proved valour of the Austrian armies. 

l^he war with England also was an additional cause of 
solicitude and vexation. The sailors in whom she had ex- 
pressed such confidence were not better able than before to 
contend with British antagonists. In an indecisive skirmish 
whicli took place in J uly between two fleets of tho first mag- 
nitude, tlic Preiich admiral,- D’Orvilliors, had made a practical 
acknowledgment of his inferiority by retreating in the niglit, 
and eluding all the exertions of the English admiral, Keppel, 
to nniew the action. Tho discontent in Paris was great ; tho 
populace was severe on one or two of the captains, who were 
tiu)ught to have taken undue care of their ships and of them- 
8(*lv(‘s, and especially bitter against th(‘ Duke do Chartres, 
who had had a roar-admirara command in the fleet, and who 
afti'r having inade himself conspicuous, before D’Orvilliers 
sailed, by his boasts of tho prowess which he intended to ex- 
hibit, had made himself equally notorious in tho action itself 
by the pains he took to .keep himself out of danger. On his 
return to Paris, shameless as he was, he scarcely dared show 
his face, till the Count d’ Artois persuaded the Queen to 
throw her shield over him. It was impossible for him to re- 
main ill the navy ; but, to soften his fall, the Count propose^l 
that the King should create a new appointment for him, as 
colonel-general of the liglit cavalry. Louis saw tlie impro- 
priety of such a step ; and truly it was but a questionable 
compliment to pay to his hussars, to place? in autliority over 
them a man under whom no sailor would willingly serve. 
Mario Antoinette in her heart was as indignant as any one. 
Constitutionally an admirer of bravery, she liad taken especial 
interest in the affairs of the fleet and in the details of this 
actioiii She had honoured with the most marked eulogy 
the gallantry of Admiral du Chaffault, who had been severely 
wounded j but now she allowed herself to be persuaded that 
the Duke’s public disgrace would reflect on the whole Koval 
Family, and pressed the request so earnestly on the King that 
at last he yielded. In outward appearance the Duke’s 
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honour was saved ; but the public, whose judgment on such 
matters is generally sound, and who had revived against hini 
some of the jests with which the comrades of Luxemburg had 
shown their scorn of the Duke de Maine, blamed her inter- 
ference ; and the Duke himself, by the vile ingratitude with 
which he subsequently repaid her protection, gave but 
too sad proof that of all otfenders against honour the most 
Unworthy of royal indulgence is a coward. 
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Birth of Madame Royale— Festivities of thanksffiving — The Dames do la 
Halle at the Theatre — Thanksgiving at Notre l)amc — Tho King goes to 
a Bal d’Opera — The Queen’s Carriage breaks down — Mario Antoinette has 
the measles — Her anxiety about tho war — Retrenchnients of expense. 

Meecy, while deploring the occasional levity of the Queen’s 
conduct, and her immoderate thirst for amusement, had con- 
stantly looked forward to the birth of a child as the event 
which, by the fresh and engrossing occupation it would afford 
to her mind, W'ould be the surest remedy for her juvenile 
heedlessness. And, as we have seen, the absence of any 
prospect of becoming a mother had, till recently, been a con- 
stant source of anxiety and vexation to the Queen herself ; the 
one drop of bitterness in her cup, which, but for that, wo.uM 
have been filled with delights. But this disappointment was 
now to pass away. Eroin the moment that it was publicly 
announced that the Queen was in the way to become a mother, 
one general desire- seemed to prevail to show how deep an 
interest the whole nation felt in the event. In cathedrals, 
monasteries, abbeys, universities, and parish churches, masses 
were celebrated, and prayers offered for her safe delivery. In 
many instances, private individuals even gave extraordinary 
alms to bring down the blessing of heaven on the nation, so 
interested in the expected event. And on the 19th December, 
1778, the prayers were answered, and the hopes of the country 
in great measure realised by the birth of a princess, who was 
instantly christened Marie Therese Charlotte, in compliment 
to the Empress, her god-mother. 

The labour was long, and bad nearly proved fatal to the 
mother, from the strange and senseless custom which made 
the Queen’s bed-chamber on such an occasion a reception-room 
for every one, of whatever rank or, station, who couhl force his 
way in.* In most countries, perhaps in all, the genuineness 

* "La coar se pr^ipite p^le-m61e avec la foule, car I’^tiquette de France 
veut que tons entrent a ce moment, qne nul ne soit refuse, et que le spectacle 
eoit public d’une Reine qui va donner on hdritier a la couronne, on seule- 
ment un enfant an Boi." M4m. de Goncourt, p. lOd. 
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of a royal infant is assured by the presence of a few great 
officers of state; but, on this occasion, not only all the 
Ministers, with all the members of the King’s or of the Queen’s 
household,, were present in the chamber, but a promiscuous 
rabble filled the adjacent saloon and gallery, and, the moment 
that it was announced that the birth was about to take place, 
rushed iu disorderly tumult into the apartment, some climbing 
on the chairs and sofas, and even on the tables and wardi:obe8, 
to obtain a better sight of the patient. The uproar was great. 
The heat became intense ; the Queen fainted. The King 
himself dashed at the windows, which were firmly closed, and 
by an unusual effort of strength tore down the fastenings, 
and admitted air intf) the room. The crowd was driven out, 

. but Marie Antoinette continued insensible; and the moment 
was so critical tliat the pliysician had recourse to his lancet 
and opened a vein in her foot. As the blood came she revived. 
The King himself came to her side, and announced to her that 
she was the mother of a daughter^ 

It can hardly bo said that the hopes of the nation, or of 
the King himself, had been fully realised, since it was an heir 
to the throne, a dau])hin, that had been universally hoped for. 
But in the general joy tliat was felt at the Queen’s safety the 
disappointment of this hope was disregarded, and the little 
princess, Madame Koyale, as she w\as called from her birth, 
was received by the still loyal people iu the same spirit as that 
ill which Anne Boleyii’s Jady-in-waitiiig had announced to 
Henry A^IIl. the birth of liis “ fair young maid.” 

King Jfenry. Now by tby looks 

I giu'ss thy message. Is tho Quoeu delivered ? 

Say ay ; and ol’ a boy. 

Zadg. Ay, ay, aiy Liege, 

And of a lovely boy. TIic God of Ih'aven 
IJotli n(»w and ever bless her. "J’is a girl, 
rroniises boys hereafter. 

And a month before tho Empress had expressed a similar 
sentiment. “ 1 trust,” she wTotc to her daughter in November, 
“ that God will grant me the comfort of knowing that you 
are safely delivered. Everything else is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Boys will come after girls.” * And the same feeling 
was shared by the Parisians in general, and embodied by M. 
Imbert, a courtly poet, whose odes w'ere greatly in vogue in 
the fashionable circles, in an epigram which was set to music 
and sung iu the theatres. 

* Ameth, III. 270. 
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** Ponr toi, FrancCi un dauphiit doit naitre, 

Une Princessc vieut pour en 6tro teinoin, 

Sitdt qu’on voit une grace paraitrc, 

Croyez quo Tamour n’cst pas loin.” 

Marie Antoinette herself was scarcely disappointed at all. 
When the attendants brought her her babe, she pressed it to 
her bosom. “ Poor little thing,” said she, “ you are not what 
was desired, but you shall not be the less dear to me. A sou 
would have belonged to the State, you \yill bo iny own, you 
shall have all my care, you shall share my happiness, and 
sweeten my vexations.” f 

The Count de Provence made no secret of his joy. He 
was still heir presumptive to the throne. And, though no 
one shared his feelings on the subject, for the next few 
W'eeks the wdiole kingdom, and especially the capital, was ab- 
sorbed ill public rejoicings. Her own thankfulness was dis- 
played by Mario Antoinette in her usual way, by acts of 
benevolence. She sent large sums of money to the prisons 
to release })oor debtors ; she gave dowries to a hundred poor 
maidens; she applied to the chief oHices of both army and 
navy to recomiiieiid her veterans ivorthy of especial reward ; 
and to the curates of the metropolitan parishes to point out 
to her any deserving objects of charity; and she also settled 
pensions on a numb(*r of children who were born on the 
same day as the princess ; one of whom, who owed her edu* 
cation to this grateful and royal liberality, became after- 
wards known to every visitor of Paris, as Madame Mars, the 
most accomplished of comic actresses. J 

One portion of the rejoicings was marked by a curious 
incident, in which the same body whose right to a special 

E lace of honour at ceremonies connected with the personal 
appiiiess of the lioyal Family wro have already seen admitted, 
the ladies of the fish-market, again asserted their pretensions 
wfth triumphant success. On Christmas Eve the theatres 
were opened gratuitously, but these ladies, who, with their 
friends the* coal-heavers, selected the most fashionable theatre, 
La Comedie FraD9aise, lor the honour of their visit, arrived 
with aristocratic unpunctuality, so late that the guards 
stopped them at the doors, declaring that the house was full 
and that there was not a seat vacant. They declared that 
in any event room must be made for them.* “ Who was in 
the boxes of the King and Queen ? for on such occasions 
those places were theirs of right.” Even they, however, w'ere 

* Mme de Campan, c. 9. f Mme de Campan, c. 9. 

I Chambrier, I. 394. 
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full, and the guards demurred to the ladies’ claim to he con- 
sidered, though for this night only, as the representatives 
of royalty, and to have the existing occupants of the seats de- 
manded turned out to make room for them. The box-keeper 
and the manager were sent for. The registers of the house 
confirmed the validity of the claim by former precedents, ^and 
a compromise was at last efiected. Bows of benches were 
placed on each side of the stage itself. Those on the right 
were allotted to the coal-heavers as representatives of Louis ; 
the ladies of the fish-market sat on the left as the deputies of 
Mai^fe Antoinette. Before the play was allowed to begin, 
Majesty the King of the coal-heavers read the bulletin 
y the day announcing the rapid progress of the Queen to- 
wards recovery ; and then, giving his hand to the Queen of 
the fishwives, the august pair, followed by their respective 
suites, executed a dance expressive of their delight at the good 
news, and then resumed their seats, and listened to Voltaire’s 
Zaire with the most edifying gravity.* It was evident that in 
some things there was already enough, and rather more than 
enough, of that equality the unreasonable and unpractical pas- 
sion for which proved a few years later the most pregnant 
cause of immeasurable misery to the whole nation. 

But the demonstration most in accordance with tlie 
Queen’s own taste w'os that which took place a few weeks 
later wdien she went in a state procession to the great 
national cathedral of Notre Dame to return thanks 5 one 
most interesting part of the ceremony being the weddings of 
the hundred young couples to whom she had given dow ries, 
who also received a silver medal to commemorate the day. 
The gaiety of the spectacle, since they, with the formal wit- 
nesses of their marriage, filled a great part of the ante-chapel, 
and the blessings invoked on the Queen’s head as she left the 
cathedral by the prisoners whom sho had released, and by ^le 
poor whoso destitution she had relieved, made so great an im- 
pression on the spectators that even the highest dignitaries of 
the Court added their cheers and applause to those of the 
populace who escorted her coach to the gates on her return 
to Versailles. 

She was now, for the first time since her arnval in France, 
really and entirely happy, without one vexation or one fore- 
boding of evil. The Bing’s attachment to her was rendered, 
if not deeper than before, at least far more lively and demon- 
strative by the birth of his daughter ; his delight carrying 

* Marie Antoinette, Lonis XYL, et la Famille Boyale, p. 147, Decem- 
ber 24, 1778. 
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him at times to most unaccustomed ebullitions of gaiety. On 
the last Sunday of the carnival he even went idone with the 
Queen to the masked opera ball, and was highly amused at 
finding that not one of tne company recognised either him or 
her. He even proposed to repeat his visit on Shrove Tuesday ; 
but, when the evening came, he changed his mind, and insisted 
on the Queen’s going by herself with one of her ladies, and 
the change of plan led to an incident which at the time 
afforded great amusement to Marie Antoinette, though it 
afterwards proved a great annoyance, as furnishing a pretext 
for malicious stories and scandal. To preserve her incognito^ 
a private carriage was hired for her, which broke down in the 
street close by a silk-mercer*s shop. As the Queen was 
already masked the shopmen did not know her, and, at the 
request of the lady who attended her, stopped for her the first 
hackney coach which, passed, and in that unroyal vehicle, such 
as certainly no Sovereign of France had ever set foot in before, 
she at last reached the theatre. As before, no one recognised 
her, and she might have enjoyed the scene and returned to 
Versailles in the most absolute secrecy, had not her senses of 
the fun of a Queen using such a conveyance overpowered her 
wish for concealment, so that when, in the course of the even- 
ing, she met one or two persons of distinction whom she 
knew, she could not forbear telling them w'bo she was, and 
that she had come in a hackney coach. 

Her health seemed loss delicate than it had been before 
her confinement. But in the spring she was attacked by the 
measles, and her illness, slight as it \ras, gave occasion to a 
curious passage in Court history. The fear of infection was 
always great at Versailles, and, as the King himself and some 
of the ladies had never had the complaint, they were excluded 
from her room. But that she might not be left without 
attendants, four nobles of the Court, the Duke de Coigny, the 
Duke de duines, the Count Esterhazy, and the Baron de 
Besenval, in something of the old spirit of chivalry, devoted 
themselves to her service, and solicited permission to watch 
by her bedside till she recovered. As has been already seen, 
the bedchamber and dressing-room of a Queen of Franco had 
never been guarded from intrusion with the jealousy which 
protects the apartments of ladies in other countries, so that 
the proposal was less startling than it would have been con- 
sidered elsewhere, while the number of nurses removed idl 
pretext for scandal. Louis willingly gave the required per- 
mission, being apparently fiattered by the solicitude exhibited 
for his Queen’s health. And each morning at seven the 
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eick;,- watchers* took their seats in the Queen's chamber, 
sharing with the Countess of Provence, the Princesse de 
Lamballe, and the Cdunt d* Artois the task of keeping order 
and quiet in the sick-room till eleven at night. Though there 
was no scandal, there was plenty of jesting at so novel an 
arrangement. Wags proposed that in the case of the King 
being taken ill, a list should be prepared of the ladies who 
should tend his sick-bed. However, the champions were not 
long on duty ; at the end of little more than a week their 
patient was convalescent. She herself took off the sentence 
of banishment which she had pronounced against the King in 
a brief and affectionate note, which said, “ that she had 
suffered a great deal, but what she had felt most was to be for 
so many days deprived of the pleasure of embracing him.” 
And the temporary separation seemed to have but increased 
their mutual affection for each other. 

The Trianon was now more than ever delightful to her. 
The new plantations, wdiich contained no fewer than eight 
hundred diftbrent kinds of trees, rich with every variety of 
foliage, were beginning by their elfectiveness to give evidence 
of the taste with which they had been laid out ; while with a 
charity which could not bear to keep her blessings wholly to 
herself, she had set ajiart one corner of the grounds for a row 
of picturesque cottages, in which she had established a num- 
ber of pensioners whom ago or infirmity had rendered desti- 
tute, and whom she constantly visited with presents from her 
dairy or her fruit-trees, lloaming about the law ns and w'alks, 
which she had made herself, in a muslin gowui and n plain 
straw hat, she could forget that she was a Queen. She did 
not suspect that the intriguers, who from time to time 
maligned her most innoeeiit actions, were misrepresenting 
even these simple and natural pleasures, and whispering in 
their secret cabals that her very dress was a proof that she 
still clung as resolutely as ever to her Austrian preferences ; 
that she discarded her silk gowns because they w’ere tlie work 
of French manufacturers, while they W'ere her brother's 
Flemish subjects who supplied her w ith muslins. 

But, far beyond her plantations and her flowors, her child 
was to her a source of unceasing delight. She could be carried 
by her side about the garden a great part of .the day. For, 
as in her anticipations and preparations she had told her 
mother long before, French parents kept their children, as 
much as possible in the open air, a fashion which fully ac- 
corded with her own notions of what was best calculated to 
* Garde-nialadcs was the name giv^n to them. 
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give an infant health and strength/ And before the babe was 
five months old,* she flattered herself that it already dis- 
tinguished her from its nurses. That ndthing might be want- 
ing to her comfort, peace was re-established between Austria 
and Prussia, and if at this time the war with England did 
make her in some degree uneasy, she yet felt a sanguine 
anticipation of triumph for the Erench arms, in the event of 
a battle between the hostile fleets ; a result of which, when 
the antagonists did come within sight of each other, it ap- 
peared that the Prench and Spanish admirals felt far less 
confident. Her anxieties and hopes are vividly set forth in a 
letter which, in the course of the summer, she wrote to her 
mother, which is also singularly interesting from its self- 
examination, and from the substantial proof it supplies of the 
correctness of those anticipations which were based on the 
salutary eflcct which her novel position as a mother might be 
expected to have upon her character. 

« Versailles, August 16. 

“Mv nEAKEST Motiieb, 

“ I cannot find language to express to my dear manima my 
thanks for licr two letters, and for the kindness with which 
she expresses her willingness to exert herself to the utmost to 
procure us peace.f It is true that that would be a great hap- 
piness, and my heart desires it more than anything in the 
world ; but, unhappily, I do not see any appearance of it at 
present'. Everything depends on the moment. Our fleets, 
the French .and Spanish, being now united, we have a consider- 
able superiority.J 

“They are now in the Channel; and I cannot without 
great agitation reflect that at any instant the whole fate of the 
war may be decided. I am also terrified at the approach of 
September, when the sea is no longer practicable. In short, 

* Letter of Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa, May 16, 1779. Ameth, 
III. 311. • 

t Maria Teresa had offered the mediation of the Empire to restore peace 
-between England and France. 

:{: Spain bad recently entered into the alliance against England in the 
hope of recovering Gibraltar. And just at the date of this letter the com- 
bined dect of sixty >six soil of the line sailed into the Channel, while a Freucbi 
army of 60,000 men was waiting at St. Malo to invade England so so&'aiF 
the British Channel fleet should have been defeated ; but, though Sir CharlM 
Hardy had only forty sail under his orders, D’Orvilliers and his Spanish col- 
league retreated before him, and at the beginning of September, from fear of 
the ecpiinoctial gales, of which the Queen here speaks with such alarm, retired 
to their own harbours, without even venturing to come to action with a foe 
■of scarcely two-thirds of their own strength, — See the Author's History of 
the British Navy, c. 14. • 
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it is only on the bosom of my dearest mamma that I lay aside 
all my disquiet. God grant that it may he groundless, but her 
.hindnesB encourages me to speak to her as 1 think. The 
King is touched, quite as he should be, with all the service you 
80 kindly propose to render him ; and I do not doubt that he 
. will be always eager to profit by it, rather than to deliver 
himself up to the intrigues of those who have so frequently 
deceived France, and whom we must regard as our natural 
enemies. 

“ My health is completely re-established. I am going to 
resume my ordinary way of life, and consequently I hope soon 
to be able to announce to my dearest mother fresh news such 
as that of last year. She may feel quite reassured now as to 
my behaviour. I feel too strongly the necessity of having 
more children to be careless in that. If I have formerly done 
amiss, it was my youth and my levity ; but now my head is 
thoroughly steadied, and you may reckon confidently on my 
properly feeling all my duties. Besides that, I owe such con- 
duct to the King as a reward for his tenderness, and, I will 
venture to say it, his confidence in me, for which I can only 
praise him more and more. 

" I venture to send my dear mamma the picture of 

my daughter ; it is very like her. The dear little thing begins 
to walk very well in her leading-strings. She has been able to 
say “papa” for some days. Her teeth have not yet come 
through, but we can feel them all. I am very glad that her 
first word has been her father’s name. It is one more tie for 
him. ’ He behaves to mo most admirably, and nothing could 
be wanting to make mo love him more. ^My dear mamma will 
forgive my twaddling about the little one ; but she is so kind 
that sometimes I abuse her kindness.” 

It was well for Marie Antoinette’s happiness that her hus- 
band was one in whom, as we have seen that she told her 
mother, she coUld feel entire confidence ; for during her seclu- 
sion in the measles, the intriguers of the Court had ventured 
to try and work upon him. Mercy had reason to suspect that 
some were even wicked enough to desire to influence him 
against his wife by the same means by which the Duke de 
Bichelieu had formerly alienated his grandfather from Marie 
Leezinska : and the Queen herself received proof positive that 
Maurepas, in spite of her civilities to him and his Countess, 
had become jealous of her political influence, and had endea- 
voured to prevent his consulting her on public affairs. But 
all manoeuvres intended to disturb the conjugal felicity of the 
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royal pair were harmless against the honest fidelity of the 
King, the grateful affection of the Queen, and the firm con- 
fidence of each in the other. The people generally felt that the 
infiuence which it was how notorious that the Queen did exert 
on public affairs was a salutary one ; and great satisfaction 
was expressed when it became known in the autumn that the 
usual visit to PontainebJeau was given up, partly as being 
costly, and therefore undesirable while the nation had need to 
concentrate all its resources on the effective prosecution of the 
war, and partly that the King might be always within reach 
of his Ministers in the event of any intelligence of importance 
arriving, which required prompt decision. 

Her letters to her mother at this time show how entirely 
her whole attention was engrossed by the war’; and, at the 
same time, with what wise earnestness she desired the re- 
establishment of peace. Even some gleams of success which 
had attended the French arms in the West Indies, where the 
Marquis de Bouille, the most skilful soldier of whom France 
at that time could boast, took one or two of the British islands, 
and the Count d’Estaiiig, whose fleet of thirty-six sail was for 
a short time far superior to the English force in that quarter, 
captured one or two more, did not diminish her eagerness for 
a cessation of the war. Though it is curious to see that she 
had become feo deeply imbued with the principles of statesman- 
ship with which M. Nccker, the present financial minister, 
was seeking to inspire the nation, that her objections to the 
continuance of the war turned chiefly on the degree in which 
it afl'ected the revenue and expenditure of the kingdom. She 
evidently sympathises in the disappointment which, as she re- 
ports to the Empress, is generally felt by the public at the 
mismanagement of the Admiral, M. d’Orvilliers, “who, with 
forces so superior to those of the English, has neither been able 
to fall in with them so as to give them battle, nor to hinder 
any of their merchantmen from reaching their harbours in 
safety. As it is, he will have spent a great deal of money in 
doing nothing.’* * And a month later she repeats the com- 
plaints, t “ The King and she have renounced the journey to 
Fontainebleau because of the expenses of the war ; and also 
that they may be in the way to receive earlier intelligence 
from the army. But the fleet has not been able to fall in with 
the English, and has done nothing at all. It is a campaign 
lost, and one which has cost a great deal of money. What is 
still more afflicting is that disease has broken out on board the 


* Letter of September 15. 


t Letter of October 14. 
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ships, and has caused great havoc ; and the dysentery, which 
is raging as an epidemic in Brittany and ^NTormandy, has ait- 
tacked the land force also, which was intended' to embark for 
England. ... I greatly fear,” she proceeds, that these mis- 
fortunes of ours will render the English difficult to treat with, 
and may prevent proposals of peace, of which I see no imme- 
diate prospect. I am constantly persuaded that, if the King 
ahould require a mediation, the intrigues of the King of 
Pnissia will fail, and will not prevent the King from availing 
himself of the offers of my dear mamma. I shall take care 
never to lose sight of this object, which is of such interest to 
the whole happiness of my life.” So full is her mind of the 
war, that four or five words in each letter to report that “ her 
daughter is in perfect health,” or that “ she has cut four teeth,” 
are all that she can spare for that subject generally of such en- 
grossing interest to herself and the Empress ; while, before the 
end of the year, we find her taking even the domestic troubles 
of England into her calculations,* and speculating on the de- 
gree in which the aspect of affairs in Ireland may affect the 
great preparations which the English Ministers are making 
for the next campaign. 

The mere habit of devoting so much consideration to affairs 
of this kind was beneficial as tending to mature and develope 
her capacity. She was rapidly learning to take large views 
of political questions, even if they were not always correct. 
And the acuteness and earnestness of her comments oa them 
daily increased her influence over both the King and the 
Ministers, so that in the course of the autumn Mercy could 
assure the Empress t that “ tho King’s complaisance towards 
her increased every day,” that “ he made it his study to an- 
ticipate all her wishes, and that this attention showed itself 
in every kind of detail,” while Maurepas also was unable 
to conceal from himself that her voice always prevailed “ in 
every case in which she chose to exert a decisive will,” and 
accordingly “ bent himself very prudently” before a power 
which he had no means of resisting. So solicitous indeed 
did the whole council show itself to please her that, when 
the King, who was aware that her allowance, in spite of its 
recent increase, was insufficient to defray the charges to 
which she was liable, proposed to double it, Necker himself, 
with all his zeal for economy and retrenchment, eagerly em- 
braced the suggestion ; and its adoption gave the Queen a 
fresh opportunity of strengthening the esteem and affection 

Letter of Noveiaber 16. t Letter of November 17. 
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of tbe nation, by declaring that '^hil'e the war lasted she would 
only accept half the sum thus placed at her disposal. 

The continuance of the war was not without its effect on 
the gaiety of the Court, from the number of officers whom 
their military duties detained with their regiments ; but the 
comparative quiet was beneficial to Marie Antoinette, whose 
health was again becoming delicate, so much so, indeed, that 
after a grand drawing-room which she held on New Year’s 
Eve, and which was attended by nearly two hundred of the 
chief ladies of the city, she was completely knocked up, and 
forced to put h'^rself under the care of her physician. 

Meanwhile the war became more formidable. The Eng- 
lish Admiral, liodney, the greatest sailor who, as yet, had ever 
commanded a British fleet, in the middle of January utterly 
destroyed a strong Spanish squadron off Cape St. Y incent; and, 
as from the coast of Spain ho proceeded to the West Indies, 
the French Ministry had ample reason to be alarmed for the 
safety of the force which they had in those regions. It was 
evident that it would require every dfort that could be made 
to enable their sailors to maintain the contest against an an- 
tagonist so brave and so skilful. And, as one of the first steps 
towards such a result, Necker obtained tlie King’s consent to 
a great reform in the expenditure of tho Court and in the 
Civil Service ; and to the abolition of a great number of costly 
sinecures. We may be able to form some idea of the pro- 
digality which had hitherto wasted the revenues of the 
country, from the circumstance that a single edict suppressed 
above four hundred offices; and Marie Antoinette was so 
sincere in her desire to promote such measures that she 
speaks warmly in their praise to her mother even though 
they greatly curtailed her power of gratifying her own 
favourites. 

“ The King,” she says, “ has just issued an edict which 
is as yet only the forerunner of a reform which he designs to 
make both in his own household and in mine. If it be car- 
ried out, it will be a great benefit, not only for the economy 
which it will introduce, but still more for its agreement with 
public opinion, and for the satisfaction it will give the 
nation.” It is impossible for any language to show more 
completely how, above all things, she made the good of the 
country her first object. And she was the more inclined to 
approve of all that was being done in this way from her con- 
viction that Necker was both an honest and an able man ; 
an opinion which she shared with, if she had not learnt it 
from, her mother and her brother, and which certainly was to 

10 
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some extent justified by the comparative order which he had 
re-established in the finance of the country, and by the de- 
gree in which he had revived public credit. She was not 
aware that the real dangers of the situation had a source deeper 
than any financial difilculty, a fact whic^ Necker himself was 
unable to comprehend. And she could not foresee, when^it 
became necessary to grapple with those dangers, how wholly 
unequal to the struggle the great banker would be found. 

It may, perhaps, be inferred that she did suspect Necker 
of some deficiency in the higher qualities of statesmanship 
when, in the spring of 1780, she told her mother that “ she 
would give everything in the world to have a Prince Kaunitz 
in the Ministry,’**' but that such men were rare, and were only 
to be found by those who, like the Empress herself, had the 
sagricity to discover and the judgment to apprecinte such 
merit,” She was, however, shutting her eyes to the fact that 
her husband had liad a minister far superior to Kaunitz ; and 
that she herself had lent her aid to drive him from his service. 

♦ Kaimitz had been tlio rritnc Minister of the Empress, who negotiated 
the alliances witli Franco and llussia, which were the preparations for tho 
Seven Years’ War. 
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Anglomania in Paris — ^Tho winter at Versailles — TTunting — Private thea- 
tricals— Death of Prince Charles of Lorraine — Siiccossos of the English in 
America — Education of the Due d’Angouleme— Libellous attacks on tho 
Queen — Death of the Empress — Favour shown to some of tlie Swedish 
Nobles — The Count de Fersen — Necker retires from oflicc— His character. 

It is curious, while the resources of the kingdom were so 
severely taxed to maintain the war against England, of which 
every succeeding despatch from the seat of war showed more 
and more the imprudence, to read in Mercy’s correspondence 
accounts of tho Anglomania which still subsisted in Paris ; 
surpassing that which the letters of the Empress describe as 
reigning in Vienna, though it did not show itself now in quite 
the same manner as a year or two before, in the aping of 
English vices, gambling at races, and hard drinking, but rather 
in copying the fashions of men’s dress ; in tho introduction 
of top-boots ; and, very wholesomely, in the adoption of a 
country life by many of the great nobles, in imitation of the 
English gentry; so that, for the first time since the coronation 
of Louis XIV., the great territorial lords began to spend a 
considerable part of the year on their estates, and no longer 
to think the interests an j requirements of their tenants and i 
<iependcnts beneath their notice. 

The winter of 1779 and the spring of 1780 passed very 
happily. If Versailles, from the reasons mentioned above, 
was not as crowded as in former years, it was very lively. The 
aeason was unusually mild; the hunting was scarcely ever 
interrupted, and Marie Antoinette, who now made it a rule to 
•^company her husband on every possible occasion, sometimes 
did not return from the hunt till the night was far advanced, 
and found her health much ben%fited by the habit of spending 
the greater part of even a winter’s day in the open air. Her 
garden, too, which daily occupied more and more of her atten- 
tion, as it increased in beauty, had the same tendency ; and 
her anxiety to profit by the experience of others on one occasion 
inflicted a whimsical disappointment on the free-thinkers of 
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the Court. The profligate and sentimental infldel Bousseau 
had died a couple of years before, and had been buried at 
Ermenonville, in the park of the Count de Girardin. In the 
course of the summer the Queen drove .over to Ermenonville, 
and the admirers of the versatile writer flattered themselves 
that her object was to pay a visit of homage to the shrine of 
their idol ; but they were greatly mortified to find that, though 
his tomb was pointed out to her, she took no further notice 
of it than such as consisted of a passing remark that it was 
very neat, and very prettily placed; and that what had 
attracted her curiosity was the English garden which the 
Count had recently laid out at a great expense, and from 
which she had been led to expect that she might derive some 
hints for the further improvement of her own Little Trianon. 

She had not yet entirely given up her desire for novelty 
in her amusements ; and she began now to establish private 
theatricals at Versailles, choosing light comedies interspersed 
with song, and with but few characters, the male parts being 
filled by the Count d’ Artois and some of the most distinguished 
officers of the household, while she herself took one of the 
female parts; the spectators being confined to the Boyal 
Family and those nobles whose posts entitled them to imme- 
diate attendance on the King and Queen. She was so 
anxious to perform her own part well, though she did not 
take any of the principaf characters, but preferred to act the 
waiting- woman rather than the mistress, that she placed her- 
self under the tuition of Michu, a professional actor of reputa- 
tion from one of the Parisian theatres ; but, though the audi- 
ence was far too courtly to greet her appearance on the stag© 
without vociferous applause, the preponderance of evidence 
must lead us to believe that Her Majesty was not a good 
actress.* And perhaps we may think that, as the parts which 
she selected required rather an arch pertness than the grace 
and majesty which were more natural to her, so also they were 
not altogether in keeping with the stately dignity which 
queens should never wholly lay aside. 

It was well, however, tnat she should have amusements to 
cheer her, for the year was destined to bring her heavy troubles 
before its close ; losses in her own family, which could not fail 
to be felt with terrible heaviness by her affectionate disposi- 
tion, werb impending over her ; while the news from America, 

* “ On assure que sa Hajeste ne jouc pas bien ; cc. que persoxme, ex- 
cept^ le Roi n’a ose Mdire. Au contraire, on I’applaudit d tout roinpre.*' 
Mario Antoinette, Louis XYL, et la Famille Boyale, p. 20^, date Bept. 
28 , 1780 . 
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where the English army at this time was achieving triumphs 
which seemed likely to have a decisive influence on the result 
of the war, caused her great anxiety. How great, a letter 
which she wrote to her mother in July affords a striking proof. 
In June, when she heard of the dangerous illness of her uncle, 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, now Governor of the Low 
Countries, formerly the gallant antagonist of Frederic of 
Prussia, she declared that “ the intelligence overwhelmed her 
with am agitation and grief such as she had never before ex- 
perienced,** and she lamented with evidently deep and genuine 
distress the threatened extinction of the male line of the 
House of Lorraine. But before she wrote again, the news 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s exploits in Carolina had arrived, 
and, though almost the same post informed her of the Prince’s 
death, the sorrow which that bereavement awakened in her 
mind was scarcely allowed, even in its first freshness, an equal 
share of her lamentations with the more absorbing importance 
of the events of the campaign beyond the Atlantic. 

“My dearest Mother, 

“ I wrote to you the moment that I received the sad in- 
telligence of my uncle’s death ; though, as the Brussels courier 
had already started, I fear my letter may have arrived rather 
late. I will not venture to say more on the subject, lest I 
should be reopening a sorrow for which you have so much 
cause 'to grieve. . . . The capture of Charlestown * is a most 
disastrous event, both for the facilities it will afford the 
English and for tho encouragement which it will give to their 
pride. It is perhaps still more serious because of the miser- 
able defence made by the Americans. One can hope nothing 
from such bad troops.” 

It is curious to contrast the angry jealousy, which she 
here betrays, of our disposition and policy as a nation, with 
the partiality which, as we have seen, she showed for the 
agreeable qualities of individual Englishmen. But her un- 
easiness on this subject led to practical results, by inducing 
her to add her influence to that of a party which was discon- 
tented with the Ministir; and was especially labouring to 
persuade the King to make a change in the War department, 
and to dismiss the Prince de Montbarey, whose sole recbm- 
mendation for the office of Secretary of State seemed to be 
that he was a friend of the Prime Minister, and to give his 

* In May, 1780, Sir Henry Clinton took Charlestown, with a great num- 
W of prisoners, a great quantity of stores, and four hundred guns.— Lord 
Stanhope’s History of England, c. 62. 
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place to the Count de Segur. The change was made, as any 
change was sure to be made in favour of which she personally 
exerted herself; even the partisans of M. de Maurepas him- 
self being forced to allow that the new Minister 'vjras in every 
respect far superior to his predecessor; and Mercy was 
desirouh that she should procure the dismissal of Maurepas 
also, thinking it of great importance to her own comfort that 
the Prime Minister should be bound to her interests. 

But she was far more anxious on other subjects. Nearly 
two years had now elapsed since the birth of the Princess 
Boyal ; and there was as yet no prospect of a companion to 
her, so that the Count d^Artois began to make arrangements 
for the education of his infant son, the Due d’Angoul6me, 
with a premature solicitude, which was evidently designed to 
point the child out to the nation as its future Soverei^.* 
The Queen was greatly annoyed ; and, to add to her vexation, 
one of the teething illnesses to which children are subject at 
this time throw the little Princess into convulsions, which, to 
a mother’s anxiety, seemed even dangprous to her life ; though 
in a day or two that apprehension passed away. 

But these hopes of d’ Artois and his flatterers again filled 
the Court with intrigues. In the course of the summer she 
was made highly indignant by finding that news frpm the 
Court, with malicious comments, were scut from Paris across 
the frontier to be printed at Deux-Ponts or Diisseldorf, and 
then circulated in Paris and in Vienna, and it was difficult to 
avoid connecting these libels with those who in the palace 
itself were manifestly building hopes on the diminution of her 
influence, and the disparagement of her character. 

But this and all other vexations were presently thrown 
into the shade by a great grief, the more difllcult to bear be- 
cause it was wholly unexpected by her; the death of her 
mother. In reality Maria Teresa had been unwell for some 
time ; but the suspicions of the serious character of her com- 
plaint, which she secretly entertained, she had never revealed 
to Marie Antoinette ; and at last the end followed too quickly 
on the first appearance of danger to allow time for any pre- 
paratory warnings to be received at Versailles before the fatal 
intelligence arrived. On the 24th of November she was taken 
ill in a manner which excited the alarm of her physicians, but 
her family felt no apprehensions. Even on the 27th, tho 
Emperor felt so sangume that the cough which seemed her 

<< Cette disposition a 6te faite deux ans platdt quo ne le comporto Tusage 
etabli ponr les enfants France.” Mercy to Maria Teresa, October 14. 
Ameth, III. 476. 
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most distressing symptom was but temporary, that it was with 
the greatest unwillingness that he consented to her receiving 
the communion, as the physicians recommended; but the next 
day even he was forced to acquiesce in the hopeless view which 
they took of their patient; and on the 29th she died, after having 
borne suiferjngs which, for the last three days, had been of the 
most painful character, with the same heroism with which, in 
her earlier life, she had struggled against griefs of a different 
kind. 

The despatch announcing her death was brought to the 
K'ing, and it is characteristic of his timid disposition that he 
could not nerve himself to communicate it to his wife, but 
suppressed all mention of it during the evening ; and in the 
morning summoned the Abbe de Vermond, and employed him 
to break the news to her, reserving for himself the less painful 
task of approaching her with words of affectionate consolation 
after the first shock was over. For a time, however, she was 
almost overwhelmed with sorrow. She attempted to write to 
her brother, but after a few lines she closed the letter, declaring 
that her tears prevented licr from seeing the paper ; and those 
about her found that for some time she could bear no other 
topic of conversation than tho courage, the wisdom, the great- 
ness of her mother, and, above all, her warm affection for her- 
self and for all her other children. 

With the death of the Empress wo lose the aid of Mercy’s 
correspondence, which has afforded such invaluable service in 
the light it has thrown on the peculiarities of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s position, and the gradual development of her character 
during the earlier years of her residence in France. We shall 
again obtain light from the same source of almost greater im- 
portance, when the still more terrible dangers of the Eovolu- 
tion rendered the Queen more dependent than ever on liis 
.counsels. But for the next few years we shall be compelled 
to content ourselves with scantier materials than have been 
furnished by the Empress’s unceasing interest in her daugh- 
ter’s welfare, and the ambassador’s faithful and candid reports. 

The death of Maria Teresa naturally closed the Court of 
her daughter against all gaieties during the spring of 1781. 
Still one of the taxes which princes pay for their grandeur is 
the force which, at times, they are compelled to put upon 
their inclinations, when they dispense with that retirement 
which their own feelings would render acceptable ; and, after 
a few weeks of seclusion, a few guests began to be admitted 
to the Boyal supper-table, amoujg whom, as a very extra- 
Mms de Campan, o. 9. 
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ordinary favour, were some Swedish nobles ; * one of whom, 
the Count de .Stedingh, had established a claim to the !Royal 
favour by serving with several of his countrymen as a 
volunteer in the Count d’Estaing’s fleet in the West Indies. 
Such service was highly esteemed by both King and Queen, 
since Louis, though he had been unwillingly dragged into the 
war by the ambition of the Count de Vergennes and the 
popular enthusiasm, naturally, when once engaged in it, took 
as vivid an interest in the prowess of his forces asiif he had 
never been troubled with any misgivings as to the policy 
which had set them in motion ; and Marie Antoinette was at 
all times excited to enthusiasm by any deed of valour, and, as 
we have seen, took an especial interest in the achievements 
of the navy. 

The King of Sweden, the chivalrous Qustavus III., had 
already made the acquaintance of Louis and Marie Antoinette 
in a short visit which he had paid to France the year after 
tbeir marriage ; and the Queen now wrote to him in warm 
praise of M. de Stedingk, and all his countrymen who had 
come under her notice, while the King rewarded the Count’s 
valour and the wounds which had been incurred in its exhibi- 
tion by an order of knighthood,! and the more substantiad 
gift of a pension. But the Swede who soon outran all his 
compatriots in the race for the royal favour of both King and 
Queen was the Count Axel de Fersen, a descendant, it was 
believed, of one of the Scotch officers of the great Macpherson 
clan, who, in the stormy times of the Thirty Years’ War, liad 
sought fame and fortune under the banner of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The beauty of his Countess was celebrated 
throughout both Sweden and France, and his own was but 
little inferior to it. If she was known as “ The rose of the 
North,” his name was rarely mentioned without the addition 
of “The handsome.” He was a perfect master of all noble 
and knightly accomplishments, and was also distinguished for 
a certain high-souled and romantic enthusiasm which lent a 
tinge to all his conversation and demeanour ; and this com- 
bination won for him the marked favour of Marie Antoinette. 
The calumniators whom the condition and prospects of the 
Koyal Family made more busy than ever at this time, insinu- 
ated that he had touched her heart *, but those who knew best 
the manners' of life and characters of both, denounced it as 

* Grustavo HI. et la Cour de France, 1. 349. 

t An order known as that *' du M4rite " had been recently distributed 
for foreign Protestant officers, whose religion prevented them from taking 
the oath required of the Knights of the Grand Order of St. Louis. 
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the vilest of libels. The Count’s was a loyal attachment, 
doing nothing but honour to him who felt it, as to the Queen 
who inspired it ; and it was marked by a permanence which 
distinguishes no devotion but that which is pure and noble, 
as he showed ten years later by the well-planned and cour- 
ageous, though unsuccessful, efforts which he made for the 
deliverance of the Queen and all her family. 

That Marie Antoinette, who from early youth had shown 
an intuitive accuracy of judgment in her estimate of character, 
should, < from the very first, honourably distinguish a man 
capable of such devotion to her service was not unnatural ; 
but there was another circumstance in his favour, which he 
shared with the other foreign nobles, English and German, 
who in these years were well received by the Queen. Their 
disinterestedness presented a striking contrast to the rapacity 
of the French. The French nobles valued the Court only 
for what they could obtain from it. Even Mme de Polignac, 
whom the Queen specially honoured with the title of her 
friend, exhibited an all-grasping covetousness, of which, with 
all her efforts to shut her eyes to it, Marie Antoinette could 
not be unconscious; and her perception of the difference 
between her French and her foreign courtiers was marked by 
herself in a few words when the Comte de la Marck, who was 
himself of foreign extraction, ventured once to recommend 
to her greater caution in her display of liking for the foreign 
nobles, as what might excite the jealousy of the French ; ^ 
and she replied, that “ he might be right, but the foreigners 
were the only people who asked her for nothing.” 

Meanwhile the war went on in America ; the colonists 
themselves were making but little, if any, progress, and the 
French contingent were certainly reaping no honour ; M. de 
la Fayette, the only officer who came in contact with a 
British force, showing no military skill or capacity, and not 
even much courage. But in the course of the spring France 
sustained a far heavier loss than even the defeat of an army 
could have inflicted on her in the retirement of Necker from 
the Ministry. As a statesman he was certainly not entitled 
to any very high rank. He had neither extensive knowledge, 
nor large views, nor firmness; the only project of constitu- 
tional reform which he had brought forward had been but a 
mutilated and imperfect copy of the system devised by the 
original and statesman-like daring of Turgot. At a subse- 
quent period, he proved himself incapable of discerning the 
true character of the circumstances which surrounded him, 
* La Marck et Mirabeau, p. 32. 
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and wholly ignorant of the feelings of the nation, and of the 
principles and objects of those who aspired to take a lead in 
its councils. 'But as yet his financial policy had undoubtedly 
been successful. He had greatly relieved the general distress, 
he had maintained the public credit, and he had inspired the 
nation with confidence in itself, and other countries also 
with confidence in its resources ; but he had made many and 
powerful enemies by the retrenchments which had been a 
necessary part of his system. As early as the spring of 1780 
Mercy had reported to the Empress that both the King's 
brothers and the Due d’ Orleans complained that some of 
his measures infringed their established rights ; that- the 
Count d* Artois had had a very stormy discussion with Necker 
himself, and, when he could neither convince nor overbear 
him, had tired, though unsuccessfully, to enlist the Queen 
against him. The Count had since employed the controller 
of his own household, M. Boutourlin, to write pamphlets 
against him, and, in point of fact, many of the most elaborate 
details of a financial statement which H^’ecker had recently 
published were very ill-calculated to endure a strict scrutiny ; 
but M. Boutourlin did his work so badly that Necker had no 
difSiculty in repelling him, and for a moment seemed the 
stronger for the attack that had been made upon him. 

He had been so far right in his estimate of his position 
that he could rely on the support of the Queen, who was 
aware that both her mother and her brother had a high opinion 
of his integi;ity ; but, though the King, also, had from time 
to time given his cordial sanction to his different measures, it 
was not in the nature of Louis to withstand repeated pressure 
and solicitation. Necker, too, himself, unintentionally played 
into the hands of his enemies. He had nominally only a sub- 
ordinate position in the Ministry. As he was a Protestant, 
Louis had feared to offend the Clergy by giving him a seat in 
the Council, or the title of Controller- General ; but had con- 
ferred that post on M. Taboureau des Beaux, making Necker 
Director of the Treasury under him. The real management 
of the Exchequer was, however, placed wholly in his bands ; 
and, as he was one of the vainest of men, he had gradually 
assumed a tone of -importance 1 b » if his were the paramount in- 
fluence in the Government ; going so far as even to open ne- 
gotiaidons with foreign statesmen to which none of his col- 
leagues were privy.^ It was not strange that he was not very 
well satisfied with a position which seemed as if it had been 

* Seo his letter to Lord North proposing peace, date December 1, 1780. 
Lord Stanhope's History df England. YoL Yll. Appendix, p. 13. 
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contrived in order to keep him out of sight, and to deprive 
him of the credit belonging to his financi^ successes ; but 
hitherto he had been satisi&ed to bide his time. Now, how- 
ever, his triumph over M. Boutourlin seemed to him so to 
have established his supremacy as to entitle him to insist on 
a promotion which should be a public recognition of his 
position as the real Minister of Pinance, and as entitled to a 
preponderating voice in all matters of general policy. He ac- 
cordingly demanded admission to the council, and, on its being 
refused, at once resigned his office. 

The consternation was universal ; the general public had 
gradually learnt to place such confidence in him that they 
looked on his loss as irreparable. Some even of the princes 
who had oiiginally striven to prepossess the King against 
him either changed their minds or feared to show their dis- 
agreement with the common feeling. And Mario Antoinette, 
who fully shared his views as to tho primary importance of 
finance in all questions of Government, condescended to ad- 
mit him to an interview ; requested him as a personal favour 
to herself to recall his resignation, urging upon him that 
patience would surely in time procure him all that ho asked ; 
and, in her honest earnestness for tho welfare of the nation, 
wept when he withdrew without having yielded to her solicita- 
tions. It was late in the evening and dark when he took his 
leave, and afterwards, when he was told that he had drawn 
tears from her eyes by bis refusal, he said that, had he seen 
them, he should have submitted to a wish so enforced, even at 
tho sacrifice of his own comfort and reputation. 
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CHAFIEE XVI. 

The Queen expects to be confined again — Increasing unpopularity of the 
King's brothers — Hirth of the Dauphin — Fcstivitics—Deptitations from 
‘ the different Trades — Songs of the Dames de la llallc — Ball given by the 
Body-guard — Unwavering fidelity of the regiment — The Queen Differs up 
her thanksgiving at Notre Dame— Banquet at the Hotel deVille— Be- 
joicings in Paris. 

IIow irreparable bis loss was was shown by the rapid suc- 
cession of finance ministers who, in the course of the next 
seven years, successively held the office of Controller- General. 
All were equally incompetent, and under their administration, 
sometimes merely incapable, sometimes combining reckless- 
ness and corruption with incapacity, the treasury again be- 
came exhausted, the resources of the nation dwindled away, 
and the distress of all but the wealthiest classes became more 
and more insupportable. But for a time the attention of 
Marie Antoinette was drawn off from political embarrassments 
by the event which alone seemed wanting to complete her 
personal happiness, and to place her position and popularity 
on an impregnable foundation. 

In the spring she discovered that she was again about to 
become a mother. The whole nation expected the result with 
an intense anxiety. The King’s brothers were daily becom- 
ing more and more deservedly unpopular. The Count 
d ’Artois, who, as the fatlier of a son, occupied more of the 
general attention than his elder brother, seemed to take pains 
to parade his contempt for the commercial class, and still more 
for the lower orders, and his disapproval of every proposal 
which had for its object to conciliate the traders or to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor. While the Count de Provence 
openly established a mistress, the Countess de Balbi, at the 
Luxembourg Palace, his residence in the capital, where she 
presided over the receptions which be took upon himself to 
hold, to the exclusion of his lawful princess. The Countess 
de Provence w.as* not well calculated to excite admiration or 
sympathy, since she was plain and ungracious. But Mme de 
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Balbi, whose character had been disgracefully notorious even 
before her connection with the Count, was not more attractive 
in appearance or manner than the Savoy Princess ; and the 
citizens of Paris, who in this instance faithfully represented 
the feelings of the entire nation, did not disguise their anxiety 
that the child about to be born should be a prince, who might 
extinguish the hopes and projects of both his uncles. 

Their wishes were gratified. On the morning of the 22nd 
of October the King was starting from the palace on a hunt- 
ing expedition with his brothers, when it was announced to 
him that the Queen was taken ill.* He at once returned to 
her room, and, mindful of the danger wliich she had incurred 
on the occasio]! of the birth of Madamo Iloyale from the 
greatness aV disorder of the crowd, ho broke through the 
ancient custom, and ordered that the doors should be closed, 
and that no one should be admitted beyond a very small num- 
ber of the great officers, male and female, of the household. 
Ilis cares were rewarded by a comparatively easy birth ; and 
his anxiety to protect his wife from agitation was further 
shown by a second arrangement which was perhaps hardly so 
easy to carry out, but wdiich was also perfectly successful. 
As was most natural, the Queen and himself fully shared the 
ardent wishes of the nation that tho expected child should 
prove an heir to the throne ; and ho consecpicntly feared that^ 
should it not be so, the disappointment might produce an in- 
jurious effect on the mother’s health ; or, should their hopes 
be realised, that the excessive joy might be equally dangerous. 
"With a desire, therefore, to avoid exposing her to either shock 
in the first moinents of weakness, ho forbade any announce- 
ment of the sex of tho child being made to any one but himself. 
The instant that tho child was born, he hastened to the bed- 
side to judge for himself whether she could bear the news. 
Presently she came to herself ; and it seemed to her that the 
general silence indicated that she had become the mother of 
a second daughter. But she desired to be assured of the fact. 
“ See,” said she to Louis, “ how reasonable 1 am. I ask no 
questions.” f And Louis, who from joy was scarcely able to 
contain himself, seeing her freedom from agitation, thought 
ho might safely reveal to her the whole extent of their happi- 
ness. lie called out, so as to be heard by the Princess de 
Guimenee, who still held the post of governess to the Royal 
children, and who had already exhibited the child to the wit- 
nesses in the ante-chamber, and was now awaiting his sum- 

♦ Gustave III. et la Cour de France, I. 357. 

t Ghambrier, I. 430. Gustave III., I. 353. 
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mens at the open door, “ My Lord the Dauphin begs to be 
Admitted.” The Princess de Q-uimenee brought my Lord the 
Dauphin to his mother’s arms, and for a few minutes the 
small company in the room gazed in respectful silence while 
the father and mother mingled tears of joy with broken words 
of thanksgiving. 

Yet even in this moment of exultation, Marie Antoinette 
could not forget her first-bom, nor the feelings which had 
made her rejoice at tho birth of a daughter, who still had, as 
it were, no rival in her eyes, because no rival claim to her own 
could be set up with respect to a Princess. She kissed the 
long- wished for infant over and over again ; pressed him fondly 
to her heart ; and then, after she had perused each feature 
with anxious scrutiny, and pointed out some risemblances, 
such as mothers sec, to his father, “Take him,” said she, to 
Mine de Guimence, “ he belongs to the State ; but my daugh- 
ter is still mine.” * 

Presently the chamber was cleared ; and in a few minutes 
the glad tidings were carried to every corner of the palace and 
town of Versailles, and, as speedily as expresses could gallop, 
to the anxious city of Paris. By a somewhat whimsical 
coincidence, the Count de Stedingk, who, from having been 
one of the intended hunting-party, had been admitted into 
the ante-chamber, rushing down-stairs in his haste to spread 
the intelligence, met the Countess de Provence on the 
etaircase. “ It is a Dauphin, Madame,” he cried, “ what a 
happy event!” The Countess made him no reply. Nor did 
«he or her husband pretend to disguise their mortification. 
The Count d’ Artois was a little less open in the display of his 
discontent, which was, however, sufiSciently notorious. But, 
with these exceptions, all Prance, or at least all Prance suffi- 
ciently near the Court to feel any personal interest in its con- 
cerns, was unanimous in its exultation. 

As soon as the new-born child was dressed, his father took 
him in his arms, and carrying him to the window, showed him 
to the crowd t which, on the first news of the Queen’s illness, 
had thronged the court-yard, and was waiting in breathless 
expectation the result. A rumour had already begun to pene- 
trate the throng that the child was a son, and the moment that 
the happy tidings were confirmed, and the infant, their future 
King, as they undoubtingly hailed him, was presented to their 
view, their joy broke forth in such vociferous acclamations 

* Gustave IIL, &c. I. p. 353. 
t Hemoires de Weto. VoL I. p. 50. 
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that it became necessary to silence them by an appeal to them 
to show consideration for the mother’s weakness. 

For the next three months all was joy and festivity. When 
the little Due d’Angoul^me, now a sprightly hoy of six years 
old, was taken into the nursery to see, or, in the Court lan- 
guage, to pay his homage to the heir to the throne, he said to his 
father as he left the room, “ Papa, how little my cousin is I ** 
The day >^ill come, my boy,** replied the Count, “when you 
will find him quite great enough.** And it seemed as if the 
whole nation, and especially the city of Paris, thought no cele- 
bration of the birth of its future King could be too sumptuous 
for his greatness. It was a real heartfelt joy that was awakened 
in the people. On the day following the birth clironiclers of^ 
the time remarked that no other subject was spoken of; that 
even strangers stopped one another in the streets to exchange 
congratulations.* 

The diflerent trades and guilds led the way in the expres- 
sion of these loyal felicitations. When His Royal Highness 
was a week old, he hold a grand reception. Deputations from 
different bodies of artisans, each with a baud of music at its 
head, and each carrying some emblem of its occupation, marched 
in a long procession to Versailles. The chimney-sweeps boro 
aloft a chimney entwined with garlands, on the top of which was 
perched one of the smallest of their boys ; the chairmen carried 
a chair superbly gilt, on which sat in state a representative 
of the Ko^al nurse, with a child in her arms in royal robes; 
the butchers drove a fat ox; the pastry-cooks bore on a splen- 
did tray a variety of pastry and sweetmeats such as might 
tempt children of a larger grow'th than the little Prince they 
had come to honour ; the blacksmiths beat an anvil in time to 
their cheers; the shoemakers brought a pair of miniature 
boots ; the tailors had devoted elaborate and minute pains to 
the embroidering of a uniform of the Dauphin’s regiment, 
such as might even now fit its young Colonel, if his parents 
would permit him to be attired in it. The crowd was too great 
to be received in even the largest saloon of the palace ; but 
it filled the court-yard beneath; and, as the weather was luckily 
favourable, the Dauphin was brought to the balcony and dis- 
played to the people, while they greeted him with cheers, 
which were renewed from time to time, even after he had been 
withdrawn, till the shouting seemed as if it would have no end. 

One deputation, consisting of members of the fairer sex, 

received even higher honours. Fifty ladies of the fish-market 

• 

* “ On s’arrStait dans les rues, on se parlait sans se connaitre.'* Mme 
de Campan, c. 9. 
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vindicated tlie long-acknowledged claims of their body by 
forming a separate procession. Each dame was dressed in a 
gown of rich black silk, their established court-dress, and 
nearly every one had diamond ornaments. To them, the cele- 
brated ante-chambcr, from the oval window at the end known 
as the Bull’s Eye, was opened ; * and three of their body were 
admitted even into the Queen’s room, and to the side of the 
' bed. The popular poet La Harpe, whom the partiality of 
Yoltairo had designated as the heir of his genius, had composed 
an address, which the spokeswoman of the party had written 
out on the back of her fan, and now read with a sweet voice, 
which had procured her the honour of being so selected,t and 
with very appropriate delivery. The Queen made a brief but 
most gracious answer, and then, on their retirement, the whole 
company, with a train of fish-women of the lower class, was 
entertained at a grand banquet, which they enlivened with 
songs composed for the occasion. One of them so hit the 
fancy of the King and Queen, that tliey quoted it more than 
once in their letters to their coiTespondents, and Marie An- 
toinette even sang it occasionally to her harp 

Nc craignez pas, 

Cher papa, 

D’ voir anginciitor vot’ famille, 

liC Bon Dieu z’y pourvoiia : 

Fail's oil taut q*u’ Vcisailles cn fourmillo 

Y eut-il cent Boiubons chez nous, 

Y a dll pain, du lauricr pour tous. 

Tho Body-guard celebrated the auspicious event by giving 
a grand ball in the concert-room of the palace to the Queen 
on her recovery ; it was attended by the whole Court, and 
Marie Antoinette opened it herself, dancing a minuet with 
one of the troop, whom his comrades had selected for the 
honour, and whom the King promoted as a memorial of the 
occasion and as a testimony of his approval of the loyalty of 
that gallant regiment. 

Amid all the troubles of later years, the fidelity of those 
noble troops never wavered. They had even in one hour of 
terrible danger the honour, in the same palace, of saving the 
life of their Queen. But it is a melancholy proof of the 
fleeting character and instability of popular favour which is 
supplied by the recollection that these very artisans who 
were now so vociferous, and undoubtedly at this moment so 

* L’QSil de BcBuf. , 

t Mmc de Campan, c. 9. Marie Antoinette, Louis XYI., et la Famille 
Koynle, p. 238. 
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smcere in their profession of loyalty, were afterwards her 
foul and ferocious enemies. And yet between 1781 and 1789 
there had been no change in the character or conduct of tho 
King and Queen, or rather, it may bo said, the intervening 
years had been a period during which a countless series of 
acts of beneficence had displayed their unceasing afi'ectiou for 
their subjects. 

The festivities were crowned in tlie most appropriate 
manner by a public thanksgiving, ollered by tho Queen her- 
self to Heaven for the gift of a son, and for her o\n ii recovery. 
But that celebration was necessarily postponed till her 
fitreugih was entirely re-established ; and it was not till the 
21st of January that tho physicians would allow her to en- 
counter the excitement of so interesting but iiitiguing a day. 
'fhe (^ourt had quitt(‘d Versailltss for La Atuettc tho day 
before, to bo nearer the city ; and on tho appointed inoniing, 
which Iho watcht'rs for omens delightedly remarked as one of 
midsummer brilliancy, Iho nio^t superb procession that even 
!*aris had i‘ver v itnessed issu(‘d from the gates of the old 
hunting lodge, whose* earlier occupants had heen animated by 
a very (hfienml spirit.f 

That tho honours of the day might !)(* wholly tho (iucon’s, 
Louis hims(*lf did not accompany her, but followed Inn* three 
hours later, to meet her at the Hotel de Ville. iNineteeii 
coaches, glittering with burnished gohl, and every panel of 
which was embellished with crow'iis, wreaths, or allegorical 
pictures, marching oji at a stately w’alk lowarils tho city gate, 
conveyed the (iueen, radiant with beauty and happiness, tho 
sisters and aunts of tlio King, the long train of her and their 
ladies, and all the great ofii<*ers of her lujusehold. Squadrons 
of tho Body-guai’d furnished tho escort, riding in front of tho 
Queen’s earriagi*, and behind it, but not ou either side, sho 
herself having forbidden any arrajjgement which might inter- 
cept the full sight of licrself from a single citiz(*ii. ('ompanies 
of other regiiiieuts awaited tho procession at difibrent points, 
and closed up behind it as it pjissed, swelling the vast train 
Avhicli tlnis grew at every step. An additional escort, almost 
an army in itself, in double rank, lined the whole rc^ad from 

* Uii Roleil d’ete. AVeber, I. o3. 

t Ij.'i Muette derived its name from les mtm of the deer who were rcan d 
thur<\ It iiiid been enlarged by the Regent d’ Orleans, who gave it to his 
dnugbter, the Duchess de Uerii, and it was the frcrjiiciit scene of Ihc orgies 
of that infamous father and daughter, while moie rceeiilly it had been 
known as the Parc auac Cerfs, under which title it had acfiuircd a still more 
infamous reputation. 
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the barrier of the Champs Elysees to the gates of the great 
cathedral ; and, as the Royal coach passed through the city 
gate, a herald proclaimed that “ the King wishing to conse- 
crate by fresh acts of kindness the happy moment when God 
showered his mercies on him by the birth of a Dauphin, and 
at the same time to give to the inhabitants of his good city of 
Paris some special mark of his beneficence, granted an ex- 
emption from the poll-tax to all the burgesses, traders, and 
artisans who were not in such circumstances as made the pay- 
ment easy.” 

The proclamation was received with all the thankfulness 
of surprise; the cheers, which had never ceased from th© 
moment that the procession first came in sight, were re- 
doubled, and it w^as amid shouts of congratulation both to 
themselves and to her that the Queen proceeded onward to 
Notre Dame. Having paid her vows and made her oflering© 
in the Cathedral of the nation, she passed on to the Church 
of Ste. Genevieve, the especial patroness of the city, and 
repeated her thanksgiving before the tomb of Clovis, the 
founder of the monarchy. At the Hotel de Ville she was 
met by the King with the , Princes bis brothers, the great 
officers of his household, and the ministers ; and there, (after 
having first come forward on the balcony to affiord the multi- 
tude, who completely filled the vast square in front of the 
building, a sight of their sovereigns) tho Royal pair, sitting 
side by side, presided at a banquet of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence and luxury. In compliance with the strictest laws of 
^the old etiquette, none but ladies were admitted to the King’s 
table, but other tables were provided for the male guests. 
The most renowned musicians performed the sweetest airs^ 
but the melodies of Gluck and GriHry were drowned in the 
cheers of the multitude outside, who thus relieved their im- 
patience for the reappearance of their Queen. 

The banquet was succeeded by a grand reception, with it© 
singular but invariable accompaniment of a gaming-table,* and 
the whole was concluded by a grand illumination and display 
of fireworks, in which the pyrotechnists had exhausted their 
allegorical ingenuity. A temple of Hymen occupied the 
centre, and the God of marriage, never, so far as present ap- 
pearances indicated, more auspiciously employed, presented to 
rVance the precious infant who was the most recent fruit of 

* Apr^s le diner il y eut appartement, jcu, et la fdte fut termin^e par un 
feu d’artifice. AVeber, 1. 67, from whom the greater part of these details are 
taken. For the etiquelte of the ** jea '* see Mme de Gampan, c. 9, p. 17 and 
2.-£d. 1858. 
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his favour, while the flame upon his altar, which never had 
burned with a brighter light, was fed by the thank-offerings 
of the whole French people. As each new feature of the 
display burst upon their eyes the acclamations of the populace 
redoubled, and their enthusiasm was kindled to the utmost 
pitch when Louis and Marie Antoinette descended the stairs, 
and arm-in-arm walked out among the crowd, ostensibly to 
see the illuminations from the differenjb points wliich presented 
the most imposing spectacle ; but really, as the citizens per- 
ceived, to show their sympathy with the joy of the people by 
mingling with the multitude, and thus allowing all to ap- 
proach, and even to accost them ; while they, and especially 
the Queen, replied to every loyal cheer, or homely word of 
congratulation, by a cordial smile, or expression of approval or 
thanks, which long dwelt in the memory of those to whom 
they were addressed. 
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Mme do Guimenec resigns the office of Governess of the Royal Children — 
Mme de Polignac succeeds her — Marie Antoinette’s views of education — 
Character of Madame Iloyalc — The Grand-Duke Paul and his Grand- 
Duchess visit tlic French Court — Their characters — Entertainments given 
in their honour — Insolence of the Cardinal dc Rohan — His character and 
previous life— Grand festivities at Chantilly — Events of the war — Rodney 
defeats Do Grasse — The Siege of Gibraltar fails — M. de Sutfrein fights 
five drawn battles with Sir E. Hughes in the Indian Seas — ^Thc Uuccu re- 
ceives him with great honour on his return. 

The post of governess to tlieEoyal children was one which 
was conferred for life, and did not even cease on the accession 
of a new sovereign, and the birth of a new Eoyal Family. 
Madame do Gruimciice, therefore, having been appointed to 
that ofHoo on the birth of the first child of the late Dauphin, 
the father of Louis XVI., still retained it, and on the birth of 
Madame Koyalo transferred her services to that Princess. 
The arrangement had bc(m far from acceptable to Marie An- 
toinette, who had no great liking for the lady, though, with 
her habitual kindness of disposition, she had accepted her at- 
,tentioiis, and had often condescended to appear as a guest at 
her evening parties, taking only the precaution of ascertain- 
ing beforehand whom she was likely to meet there.* Hut, in 
the spring of 17S2, the Prince do (xiiimen^e became involved 
in pecuniary dillicnlties that compelled him to retire from the 
Court, and his Princess to resign her appointment, which 
Alarie Antoinette at once bestowed on !Madanie de Polignac. 
Her attachment to that lady affords a striking exemplification 
of one feature in her character, a steady adherence to friend- 
ships once formed, w'hich can never be otherwise than amiable, 
even when, as it may be thought was the case in this and one 
or two other instances, she carried it to excess'^; for she could 
hardly fail to be aware that Madame de Polignac was most 
unpopular with all classes, and that her unpopularity was not 
undeserved. She was covetous for herself, and she had a 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, June 18, 1780. Ametb, HI. 440. 
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number of relations, equally rapacious, who regarded her 
Court favour solely as a means of enriching the whole family. 
She had procured a valuable reversion for her husband, and 
subsequently the rare favour of an hereditary dukedom ; and 
it was characteristic of her disposition that she might have at- 
tained the rank of Duchess for herself at an earlier date, but 
that she preferred to it the chance of other favours of a more 
practically useful nature ; nor was it till she had received such 
sums of money that nothing more could well be asked, that 
she turned her ambition to titles and to the much coveted 
dignity of a stool to sit upon in the presence of royalty.’^ 

But tlie more people spoke ill of her, the more' the Queen 
protected her ; and, if she received the resignation of Madame 
de Guimcncc with pleasure, much of her joy seemed to bo 
owing to the opportunity which it alforded her of promoting 
the new Duchess to the vacant place, while Madame do Poli- 
gnac had even the address to persuade her that slie accepted the 
post unwillingly, and, in undertaking it, was making a sacrifice 
to loyalty and friendship. But, if the Queen was duped on 
that point, she was not deceived oii others. She knew that 
tile Duchess had no qualifications for the office, tliat she was 
neither ^clever nor accomplisliod. But her absence of any 
special qualifications was in fact her best recommendation in 
the eyes of her patroness; for Mario Antoinette had high 
ideas of the duty which a mother owes to her children. She 
thought herself bound to take upon herself tlio real superin- 
tendence of their education, and, having this view, she pre- 
ferred a governess who would be content that her children’s 
minds should receive their colour from herself. Her own idea* 
of education, as we shall sec it hereafter described by hcrself,t 
was that example was more powerful thftn precept, and that 
love was a better teacher than fear ; and, acting on this prin- 
ciple, from the moment that her little daughter was old enough 
to comprehend her intentions and wishes, she began to make 
her her companion ; abandoning, or at least relaxing, her pursuit 
of other pleasures for that which was now her chief delight, as 
well as in her eyes her chief duty, the task of watching over 
the early promise, the opening talents and virtues, of those 
who were destined, as she hoped, to hare a predominant influ- 
ence on the future welfare of the nation. Especially she 
made a rule of taking the little Princess with her on the 
different errancls of humanity and benevolence, which, wher- 
ever she might be, and more particularly while she was at Ver- 
* Le tabouret, see St. Simon. 

t See infrat the Queen’s letter to Madame de Toiirzel, date J uly 25, 1789. 
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sallies, fomed an almost habitual part of her occupations ; she 
saw that much of the distress which now seemed- to be the 
normal condition of the humbler classes, and much of the dis- 
content, which was felt by all classes but the highest, were 
caused by the pride of the princes and nobles, who in France 
drew a far more rigorous and unbending line of demarcation 
between themselves and their inferiors, than prevailed in other 
countries ; and she desired from their earliest infancy to imbue 
her children with a different principle, and to teach them by 
her own example that none could be so lowly as to be beneath 
the notice even of a sovereign ; and that, on the contrary, tho 
greater the depression of the poor, the greater claim did it give 
them on tho solicitude and protection of their princes and 
rulers. 

Nor were these lessons, which even worldly policy might 
have dictated, the only ones which she sought to inculcate on 
the little Princess before the more exciting pursuits of society 
should have rendered her leas susceptible to good impressions. 
Unfriendly as her husband’s aunts had always been to herself, 
and little as there was that was really amiable in their charac- 
ters, there was yet one, the Princess Louise, the Nun of St. 
Denis, whoso renunciation of the world seemed to point her 
out to her family as a model of holiness and devotion; and as, 
above all things, Marie Antoinette desired to inspire her little 
daughter with a deep sense of religious obligation, she soon 
began to take her with her in all her visits to tho convent, and 
to encourage her to converse with the other Sisters of the 
House. Nor did she abandon the practice even when it was 
suggested to her that such sin intercourse with those who 
were notoriously always on the watch to attract recruits of 
rank or consideratioh, might have tho result of inclining the 
child to follow her great-aunt’s example ; and perhaps, by re- 
nouncing tho w'orld, to counteract plans wdiich her parents 
might have preferred for her establishment in life. Marie 
Antoinette declared that should the Princess express such a 
desire, far from being annoyed, “ she should feel flattered by 
it ; ” * she would, it may be presumed, have regarded it as a 
convincing testimony of the soundness of her own system of 
education, and of tho purity of the instruction which she had 
given. 

But such was not to be the destiny of her whose life at 
this moment seemed to beam with prospects of happiness 
which it w'ould have been cruel to allow her to exchange for 
the gloom of a convent, though, even before she arrived at 
» Souvenirs 'de Quarante Ans, by Mademoiselle de Tourzel, p. 20. 
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WQmanhood, the most austere seclusion of such an abode would 
have seemed p. welcome asylum from dangers yet undreamt of. 
Her destiny was, indeed, to be one of trials and afflictions even 
to the end; trials very difterent in their kind from those 
which the gates of the Carmelite sisterhood would have opened 
to her. But her mother’s early lessons of humility and piety, 
and still more her mother’s virtuous and heroic example, never 
ceased to bear their fruit in their influence on her character, 
amid all the vicissitudes of fortune. The unhappy daughter,* 
as she was styled by the faitliful and eloquent champion of 
her race, lived to win tlie respect even of its enemies,t sup- 
plying, at more than one critical moment, a courage and 
decision of which her male relatives were destitute ; and, in 
the second and fliial ruin of her house, her fortitude and 
resignation still commanded the loyal adherence of a large 
party among her countrymen, and the esteem of foreign states- 
men, who gladly recognised in her no small portion of the 
nobility of her female ancestors. 

In the spring of 1782 the attention of the Parisians was 
occupied for awhile by the arrival of two visitors from a nation 
which as yet had sent forth but few of its sous to mingle in 
society with those of other countries. The Grand-Duke of 
Eussia, who had indeed been its rightful Emperor over since 
the murder of bis father twenty years before, but who had 
been compelled to postpone his claims to those of his ambitious 
and unscrupulous mother, Catherine II., had conceived a desire 
so far to imitate the example of his great ancestor, the founder 
of the Eussian Empire, Peter the Great, as to make a personal 
investigation of the manners of other peoples besides his own. 
To use the language in which the Empress communicated to 
liouis XVI. her son’s wish to pay him a visit, he sought in* 
the first instance “ to take lessons in courtesy and nobility 
from the most elegant Court in the world.” And as Louis 
had responded with a cordial invitation to Versailles, at the 
end of May he, with his Grand-Duchess, a princess of Wur- 
temberg, arrived at the palace. 

Paul had not as yet given any indications of the brutal 
and ferocious disposition w'hich distinguished him in his later 
years, till it gradually developed into a savage insanity which 
neither his nobles, nor even his sons, could endure. He 
appeared rather a young man of frank and open temper, sonie- 
, what ipore unguarded in his language, especially concerning 
his own affairs and position, than was quite prudent or 

* ** Filia dolorosa.*' Chateaubriand, 
t Napoleon, in 1814, called her the only man other family. 
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becoming ; but kind in intention, sometimes even courteous 
in manner, sbrewd in discerning what things and what persons 
were most worthy of his notice, and showing no deficiency of 
judgment in the observations which he made upon them. 
The Grand-Duchess, however, was generally regarded as 
greatly superior to her husband in every respect. He was 
almost repulsive in his ugliness. 8lie was extremely handsome 
in feature, though disfigured by a stoutness extraordinary in 
one so young. Slie had also a high reputation for accomplish- 
ments and general ability, though that too was disguised by 
a coldness or ungraciousness of manner that gave strangers a 
disagreeable impression of her; whieh, however, a more inti- 
mate acquaintance greatly removed. 

Their characters had preceded them, and IMario Antoinette, 
for perhaps tho first time in her life, felt very uneasy as to her 
own power of receiving them with tho dignity whieh became 
both her and tliem. As she afterwards explained her feelings 
to IMadaine do Ciimpan, “she found tho ])}iri of a queen nmeli 
mor<^ (liflicult to ])lay in the presence of other {Sovereigns, or 
of Prinees who were born to become Sovereigns, than before 
ordinary courtiers.”'" She even fortili(*tl her courage before 
dinner with a glass of water, and tho nu'dicim.* proved etfeeiual. 
Even if it cost her an effort to presi‘rve her habitual gaiety, 
her difUculty w'as uu perceived, and, indeed, after a few first 
moments, ceased to be a diilicnlty. Paul himself (*ared but 
little for female attractions or graces; hut tho Arcluluchess 
was charmed with her union of liveliness and dignity, which 
siirp;issed all her previous experiences of Courts ; and one of 
her ladies, IMadamo d’OberLiivh, who has left behind her 
some piemoirs, to whieh all suce(‘eding writers have been 
indebted for inai\y particulars of this visit, could scarcely find 
words to desei’ibe the impression tho Queen’s beauty made 
upon her and all her fellow-travellers. “ The Queen was 
marvellously beautiful ; she fascinated every eye. It was 
absohitt'ly impossible for any one to display a greater grace 
and nobility of demeanour.” f Madame d’Oberkirch, like 
herself, was Gorman by birth ; and Mario Antoinette begged 
her to sj)eak German to her, that she might refresh her recol- 
lection of her native language. But she found that she had 
almost forgotten it. “ Ah,” said she, “ German is a line 
language ; but French, in the mouths of ,my children, seems 
to me the finest language iii the world.” Aud in the same 
spirit of entire adoption of French feelings, and even of 

* Inline do Cnmp«nii, c. 10, 
t Meiiioiros do Madame d’Oberkirch, I. 279. 
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Trench prejudices, she declared to the Baroness that, though 
the Khine and the Danube were both noble rivers, the St'ine 
was so much more beautiful that it had made her forget thorn 
both. 

But her preference for everything French did not make 
her neglect the duties of hospitality to lier i’oreigii visitors : 
she wished rather that they should carry with fhein as fixed 
an idea as she herself entertained of the superiority of France 
to their own country, in this as in every other particular. 
And she gave two niagniticent entertainments in tlieir honour 
at the Little Trianon, displaying the beauties of her garden 
by day, and a\so by night, by an illumination of extraordinary 
splendour. Tliey were highly delighted with the beauty and 
the novelty of a scene such as they had never before witnessed ; 
but her pleasure was in a great degn70 marred by the indecent 
boldness of one whose saered profession, as well as his ancient 
lineage, ought to have restrained him from such misconduct, 
though it was but too completely iji harmony with his previous 
life. Prince Louis dt‘ Kolian Avas a descendant of ilm great 
Duke do Sully, and a member of a family which, during the 
last rcMgii, had posst'ssed an intluencc at Court wliich was 
surpassed by that ot‘ no other house among the French 
nobles."'^' .Ho himself had reaped the full advantage of its 
int(*rest. As wo have already seen, ho had been coadjutor of 
Strasburg when Alario Antoinette passed through that city on 
her way to France in 1770. He had suhsecpiciitly b(*en pro- 
moted to the rank of Cardinal ; and, though ho was notori- 
ously devoid of capacity, yet through the inliueiicti of his 
relations, and that of Alailaino du Jiarri, Avith whom they 
maintained an intimate connection, ho had obtained tl^p post 
of ambassador to the Court of Vienna, Avhere he had made 
himself conspicuous for every species of disorder. His Avholo 
life in the Austrian caj)ital had been a round of shameless 
profligacy and extravagance. The conduct of the inferior 
members of the Embassy, stimulated by his example, and 
protected by his oflicial cluiracter, had been ctpially scandalous, 
till at last Maria Teresa had felt herself bound in justice to 
her subjects to insist on his recall. The moment that he 
became aware that his position was in danger, ho began to 
write abusive letters against the Empress- Queen, and to 
circulate libels at Vienna against both her and Marie Antoin- 

* The Marshal Prince do Souhiso whose incapacity’ and cowardice 
caused the disgraceful rout of liosbach Avas the head of this family ; his 
sister, Mme do Marsan, as Governess of the “children of Franco,"’* had 
brought up Louis XVI, 
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ette, on whom he openly threatened to avenge himself, if his 
pleasures or his prospects should in any way he interfered with.* 

Since his return to France, he had had the address to con- 
ciliate Maurepas, who, adding the authority of his ministerial 
office to the solicitations of the Cardinal’s sister, Madame de 
Marsan, had succeeded in wringing from the unwilling King 
his appointment to the honourable and lucrative preferment 
of Grand Almoner. But even that post, though it made him 
one of the great officers of the Court, did not weaken his de- 
sire to annoy the Queen, for having, as he believed, used her 
influence to deprive him of his embassy, and for having, by 
her marked coldness since his return from Vienna, showed 
her disapproval of his profligate character, and of his insolence 
to her mother. 

And unhappily there were not wanting persons base 
enough to co-operate with him, generally discredited as ho 
was, as the instrument of their own secret malice. The birth 
of the Dauphin had been a fatal blow to the hopes which had 
been founded on the possible succession of the King’s brothers; 
and from that time forth the whisperers of detraction and 
calumny were more than over busy, sometimes venturing to 
forge her handwriting, and sometimes daring, with still fouler 
audacity, to invent stories designed to tarnish her reputation 
by throwing doubts on her conjugal fidelity. At such a 
moment the presence of such a man as the Cardinal on the 
stage was an evil omen. His audacity, it seemed, could hardly 
be purposeless, and his purpose could not be innocent. 

Ho had been most anxious to obtain admission to one of 
the entertainments which the Queen gave to the Russian 
princes; and, when he was disappointed, he had the silly 
audacity to bribe the porter of the Trianon to admit him into 
the garden, where, as the Royal party passed down the differ- 
ent walks, he thrust himself ostentatiously at different points 
into their sight, professing to disguise himself by throwing a 
mantle over his shoulders, but taking care that his scarlet 
stockings should prevent any uncertainty from being felt as 
to his identity. That he should have presumed to intrude 
into the Queen’s presence in her own palace without per- 
mission was in itself an insplt ; but those behind the scenes 
believed that he had a deeper design, and that he wished to 
diffuse a belief that Marie Antoinette secretly regarded him 
wdth a favour which she was unwilling to show openly, and 

* **11 (Rohan) a memo menace, si on ne ycut pas prendre le bon 
chemin que lui iudiqiic, quo ma hlle e’en ressentira.** Marie -Th^r^so k 
Mercy, August 28, 1774. Arneth, II. 226. 
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that he had not obtained admission to her garden without her 
connivance. 

The Princes of the Blood, too, the Prince de Conde and 
the Duke de Bourbon, invited Paul and his Archduchess to 
an entertainment at Chantilly, which far surpassed in splen- 
dour the display at the Trianon. But the Queen was willing 
on such an occasion to be eclipsed by her subjects. “ The 
Princes,” she said, “ might well give festivities of vast cost^ 
because they defrayed the charges out of their private re- 
venues; but the expenses of entertainments given by the 
King or by herself fell on the National treasury, of which 
they were bound to be the guardians in the interest of the 
poor tax-payers.” 

Not that, in all probability, Paul and his Archduchess 
noticed the inferiority. Court festivities at St. Petersburg 
w’ere as yet neither numerous nor magnificent, and they soon 
showed themselves so wearied with the round of gaiety which 
had been forced upon them that some of the diversions which 
had been projected at other Royal palaces besides Versailles 
were given up to avoid distressing them.’*^ The sight wliieh 
pleased them most was the play, to \vhich, at their own spe- 
cial request, the Queen accompanied them, and where they 
w^ere greatly struck by the magnificence of the theatre and 
everything connected with the performance, as well as with 
the reception wdiich the audience gave the Queen. Much as 
they had admired what they had seen, it was her grace and 
kind solicitude for their gratification which made the greatest 
impression on them ; and the Archduchess kept up a corre- 
spondence with her during the rest of their travels, especially 
dwelling on the scenes which ^pleased her most in Germany, 
and on the persons she met who were known to and regarded 
by the Queen. 

Political affairs were at this time causing Marie Antoinette 

f reat anxiety. One of her most frequently-expressed wishes 
ad been that the French fleet should have an opportunity of 
engaging that of England in a pitched battle, when the ju- 
dicious care which M. do Sartines had bestow^ed on the 
Marine would be seen to bear its fruit. But when the battle 
did take place, the result was such as to confound instead of 
justifying her patriotic expectations. In April the English 
Admiral Rodney inflicted on the Count de Grasse a crushing 

* ** Ils paraissent si excedes du grand mondc ct dcs fdtes qu’avec d’autm 
petites difficultes qui se sont.^ler^es, nous avons dccidd qu’il n*y aurait rien 
a Marly.” Marie Antoinette to Mercy. Marie Antoinette, Joseph 11., and 
Leopold 11., p. 27. 
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defeat off the coast of Jamaica. In September, the combined 
forces of France and Spain were beaten off with still heavier 
loss from the impregnable fortress of Gibraltar ; and the only- 
region in which a French Admiral escaped disaster was the 
Indian Sea, where the Bailli de Suffrein, an officer of rare 
energy and ability, encountered the Britisli Admiral, Sir 
Edward Hughes, in a series of severe actions, and, except on 
one occasion in which he lost a few transports, never per- 
mitted his antagonist to claim any advantage over him ; the 
single loss which ho sustained in his first combat being more 
than counterbalanced by his successes on land, where, by the 
aid of llyder Ali’s son, the celebrated Tippoo, he made him- 
self master of Giiddalore; and then, dropping down to the 
Cingalese coast, recaptured Triiicomalec, the conquest of which 
had been one of Iluglies’ most recent achievements. * The 
Queen felt the reverses keenly. She even curtailed some of 
her own expenses in order to contribute to the building of 
new ships to replace those which had been lost; and she re- 
ceived M. de Suflrein on his return from India, at the con- 
clusion of the war, with tlie most sincere and marked con- 
gratulations. She invited him to the palace, and, when he 
arrived, she caused jMadame de Polignac to bring both her 
children into the room. “My children,” said slie, “and espe- 
cially you, my son, know that this is M, de SufiVein. We are 
all under tlie greatest obligations to him. Look well at him ; 
and ever remember liis name, it is one of the first that all 
my children must learn to pronounce, and one which they 
must never forget.” f 

She was acting up to her mother’s example; than whom 
no Sovereign had better known how to give their due honour to 
bravery and loyalty. Such a Queen deserved to liave faithful 
friends ; and SiillVoiii was a man who, had his life been spared, 
might, like the Marquis do Bouille, have shown that even in 
France the feelings of chivalry and devotion to kings and 
ladies were not yet extinguiahed. But he died before cither 
his country or liia Queen liad again need of his serviet*s, or 
before he had any opportunity of proving by fresh achieve- 
ments his gratitude to a Sovereign who knew so well how to 
appreciate luid to honour merit. 

* “No fewer than five actions were foug:lit in 1782, and tlie spring of 
1783, by these unwojiried foes. De Suffrein’s force was materially the 
stronger of the two, it consisted of ten sail of the line, one 50-gim ship, and 
four iVigates ; while Sir E. Iluglies had hut eight sail of the line, a 50-guii 
ship, and one frigate.” — See the Author’s History of the British Navy, I. 400. 

t Weber, I. 77. For the importance at this time attached to a reception 
at Court, see Chuteaubrimid, “Memoires d’Outre-tombe,” 1. 221. 
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Pence is rc-cstahlishcil — EmbjirrasNmeiifs of tlie jMinistry — Distress of the 
kini^dum — M. Ic (InloiiTie boeonies Fiiuiiu'c Minister — The winter of 
1783-4 is very severe — The Qncen devotes larj^c sums to eharity — Her 

f )olitical inlliieiiee iiiercases— Corrospondeiieo between the Kinperor and 
ler on Euro])ean polities — The state of France — Thu liaron de Jlreteuil — 
Her description of tlio cliaracter of the King. 

The condiisioti of ponce hetween Prnnee and England was 
one of the oarliost (*vciila of the year 17815, but it broupjlit no 
strength to the JMinistry ; or rather, it placed its weakness in 
a more eonspicuoiis liglit. iMaurepas liad died at the end of 
1781, and, since his death, the Count de Vergennes Inid been 
the chief adviser of the King, but his attention was almost 
exclusively directed to the eonduet of the diplomacy of the 
kingdom, and to its foreign nllhirs, and lie made no pretensions 
to linancial knowJi'dge. Unluckily the professed Ministers of 
Eiiiance, Joly do Eleury and his successor (rOrmesson, were 
as ignorant of that great suhjoet as himself, and, within two 
years after Keeker's rctircimmt, their mismanagement had 
brought the kingdom to the very verge of bankruptcy. J)’Or- 
nicsson was dismissed, and for many days it was anxiously 
deliberated in the palace by Avhom lie should bo replaced. 
Some proposed that Neeker should he recalled, but the King 
had felt Jiimself ])ersonally oliended by some circumstances 
■which had attended t lie resignation of that Minister two years 
before. The Queen inclined to favour the pretensions of 
Lomenic de llrienne, Archbishop of Toulouse ; not because 
he had any ofllcial experience, but because lift cell years before 
lie bad recommended the Abbe de Vermond to ^laria Teresa, 
and the Abbe, seeing in the present embarrassment an oppor- 
tunity of repaying the obligation, now spoke highly to her of 
.the Archbishop’s talents ; but Madame de Eolignac and her 
party persuaded Her Majesty to actpiiesce in the appointment 
of M. de Calonne, a man who, like Turgot, had aln'aily dis- 
tinguished himself as iuteiidant of a province, though be had 
not inspired those who watched his career with as high an 
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opinion of his uprightness as of his talents. He had also 
secured the support of the Count d’ Artois by promising to 
pay his debts ; and Louis himself was won to think well of 
him by the confidence which he expressed in his own capacity 
to ^apple with the existing, or even w4th still greater, diffi- 
culties. 

Nor, indeed, had he been possessed of steadiness, prudence, 
and principle, was he very unfit for such a post at such a time. 
For he was very fertile in resources, and well-endowed with 
both physical and moral courage; but these faculties were com- 
bined w'ith, were indeed the parents of, a mischievous defect. 
He had such reliance in his own ingenuity and ability to deal 
with each difficulty or danger as it should arise, that he was 
indifferent to precautions which might prevent them from 
arising. The spirit in which he took office was exemplified 
in one of his first speeches to the Queen. Knowing that he 
was not the Minister whom she would have preferred, he 
made it his especial business to win her confidence ; and he 
had not been long installed in office when she expressed to him 
her wish that he would find means of accomplishing some ob- 
ject which she desired to promote. “ Madame;** was his 
courtly reply, ‘‘ if it is possible, it is done already. If it be 
impossible, I will take care and manage it.*’ But, being very 
unscrupulous himself, he overshot his mark w^hen he sought to 
propitiate her further by offering to represent as hers acts of 
charity which she had not performed. The winter of 1783 
was one of unusual severity. The thermometer at Paris was, 
for some weeks, scarcely above zero ; scarcity, with its inevi- 
table companion, dearness of price, reduced ^he poor of the 
northern provinces, and especially of the capital and its 
neighbourhood, to the verge of starvation. The King, Queen, 
and Princesses gave large sums from their privy purses for 
their relief ; hut, as such supplies w'ere manifestly inadequate, 
Louis ordered the Minister to draw three millions of francs 
from the treasury, and to apply them for the alleviation of the 
universal distress. Calonue cheerfully received and executed 
the beneficent command. He was perhaps not sorry, at his 
first entrance on his duties, to show how easy it was for him 
to meet even an unforeseen demand of so heavy an amount ; 
and he fancied he saw in it a means of ingratiating himself 
with Marie Antoinette. He proposed to her that he should 
pay one of the millions to her treasurer, that that officer 
might distribute it, in her name, as a gift from her own allow- 
ance ; but Marie Antoinette disdained such unworthy artifice. 
She would have felt ashamed to receive praise or gratitude to 
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which she was not entitled. She rejected the proposal, in- 
sisting that the King’s g|ift should be attributed to himself 
alone, and expressing her intention to add to it by curtailing 
her personal expenditure, by abridging her entertainments so 
long as the distress should last, and by dedicating the sums 
usually appropriated to pleasure and festivity to the relief of 
those whose very existence seemed to depend on the aid which 
it was her duty and that of the King to furnish. For there 
was tin's especial characteristic in Marie Antoinette’s charity, 
that it did not proceed solely from kindness of heart and ten- 
derness of disposition, though these were never wanting, but 
also from a rettled principle of duty, which, in her opinion, 
imposed upon Sovereigns, as a primary obligation, the task of 
watching over the welfare of their subjects as persons en- 
trusted by Providence to their care ; and such a feeling was 
obviously more to be depended upon as a constant motive for 
action than the moat vivid emotion of the moment, which, if 
easily excited, is not unfrequently as easily overpowered by 
some fresh object. 

Meanwhile events were gradually compelling her to take a 
more activ6 part in politics. Maurepas had been jealous of 
her influence, and, wmile that old Minister lived, Louis, who 
from his childhood had been accustomed to see him in office, 
committed almost everything to his guidance. But, as he 
always required some one of stronger mind than himself 
to lean upon, as soon as Maurepas was gone he turned to 
the Queen. It was to her that he now chiefly confided his 
anxieties and perplexities ; from her that he sought counsel 
and strength ; and the Ministers naturally came to regard 
lier as the real ruler of the State. Accordingly, we find 
from her correspondence of this period that even such matters 
as the appointment of the ambassadors to foreign States 
were often referred to her decision; and how greatly the 
habit of considering the affairs of importance expanded her 
capacity, we may learn from the opinion which her brother 
the Emperor, who was never disposed to flatter, or oven to 
spare her, had evidently come to entertain of her judgment. 
In one long letter, written in September of the year 1783, he 
discussed with her the attitude which France had assumed 
towards Austria ever since the dismissal of Choiseul; the 
willingness of her Ministers to listen to Prussian calumnies; 
the encouragement which they had given to the opposition 
in the Empire, and their obsequiousness to Prussia; while 
Austria had not retaliated, as she had had many oppor- 
tunities of doing, by any complaisance towards England, 
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though the English statesmen had made many advances to- 
wards her. It is a curious instance of fears being realised 
in a sense very different from that which troubled the writer 
at the moment, that among the acts of France of which, had 
he been inclined to be captious, he might justly have com- 
plained, he enumerates her recent acquisition of Corsica, as 
one whitfh “ for a number of reasons might be very prejudicial 
to the possessions of the House of Austria and its branches 
in Italy.** It did indeed prove an acquisition which largely 
influenced the future history, not only of Austria, but of the 
whole world ; when the little island, which hitherto had been 
but a hot-bed of disorder and a battle-field of faction, burden- 
some to its Geno(?se masters, gave a general to the armies of 
France, whose most brilliant exploits were a succession of 
triumphs over the Austrian commanders in every part of the 
Emperor’s dominion. 1 [is letter concludes with warnings drawn 
from the presiJnt condition and views of the different {States 
of Europe, and especially of France, whose “finances and re- 
sources, to speak with moderation, have been greatly strained ” 
in the recent war; and embracing in their scope even the 
designs of linssia on the independence of Turkey. And he 
adds ave<[ucst that his sister will inform him frankly what he 
is to believe as to tho opinions of the King; and in what 
light he is to regard the recent letters of Wrgennes, which, 
to his apprehension, show an indiffereiiee to the maintonaiico 
of the alliance between the two countries.^' 

It is altogether a letter such as might pass heiw’een states- 
men, and proves clearly that doseph regarded his sister now as 
one fully capable of taking large views of the sit uation of b6th 
countries. And her answer shows that she I’ully enters into 
all the different questions which ho has raised, though it also 
shows that she is guided by Jier heart as well as by lier judg- 
ment; that she still looks on the continuance of the friend- 
ship bi'twecn her native and her adopted country as essential 
not only to her comfort, but even in some degree to her 
honour, and also that on that account she is desirous at times 
of exerting a greater iiillueuce than is alw^ays allowed her. 

“ Versailles, September 29, 1783. 

“ Shall I tell you, my dear brother, that your letter has 
dehglited me by its energy and nobleness of thought, and why 
should I not tell you so ? I am sure that you will never con- 

♦ Joseph to ISInrie Antoinette, date September 9, 1783. Mal4e Antoi- 
nette, Joseph II., and Leopold II., p. 30, which to save such a lengthened re- 
ference will hereafter be refjjrrcd to as “ Arneth.’* 
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found your sister and your friend with the tricks and man- 
(Buvres of politicians. 

“ 1 have read your letter to the King. You may be sure 
that it, like all your other letters, shall never go out of my 
hands. The King was struck with many of your reflections, 
and has even corroborated them himself. 

“ He has said to me that ho both desired and hoped always 
to maintain a friendship and a good understanding with the 
Empire ; but yet that it was impossible to answer for it that 
the difterence of interests might not at times lead to a differ- 
ence in the way of looking at and judging of affairs. This 
idea appeared to me to come from himself alone, and from the 
distrust with which people have been inspiring him for a long 
time. For, when I spoke to him, I believed it to be certaiu 
that he had not seen M. de Vergenues since the arrival of 
your courier. M. de Mercy will have reported to you the 
quietness and gentleness witn which this Minister has spoken 
to him. 1 have had occasion to see that the heads of the other 
Ministers, which were a little heated, have since cooled again. 
I trust that this quiet spirit will last, aud in that case the firm- 
ness of your reply ought to lead to the rudeness of style which 
the people here adopted being forgotten. You know the 
ground and the characters, so you cannot be surprised if the 
King sometimes allows answers to pass which ho would not 
have given of his own accord. 

“ My health, considering my present condition,* is perfect. 
I had a slight accident after my last letter ; but it produced 
no bad consequences, it only made a little more care neces- 
sary. Accordingly I shall go from Choisy to Fontainebleau 
by water. My children are quite well. My boy will spend 
his time at La Muette while we are absent. It is just a piece 
of stupidity of the doctors, who do not like him to take so 
long a journey at his age, though he has two teeth and is very 
strong. I should bo perfectly happy if I Were but assured of 
the general tranquillity, and above all of tho happiness of my 
much-loved brother, whom I love with all my heart.’* f 

Another letter, written three months later, explains to the 
Emperor the object of some of the new arrangements which 
Calohne had introduced, having for one object, among others, 
the facilitation of a commerci^ intercourse, especially in to- 

* She wae again expecting a confinement ; but, as had happened between 
the birth ^ Mme Royale and that of the Dauphin, an accident disappointed 
hier hope, and her third child was not horn till 178d. 
t Late September 29, 1783. Arneth, 35. 
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bacco, with the United States. She hopes that another con* 
sequence of them will be the abolition of the whole system of 
farmers-general of the revenue ; and she explains to him both 
the advantages of such a measure, and at the same time the 
difficulties of carrying it out immediately after so costly a war, 
since it would involve the instant repayment of large sums to 
the farmers, with all the clearness of a practised financier. 
She mentions also the appointment of the Baron de Breteuil as 
the new Minister of the King's Household, and her estimate 
of his character is rendered important by his promotion six 
years later to the post of Prime Minister. The Emperor also 
had ample means of judging of it himself, since the Baron had 
succeeded the Cardinal de Rohan as Ambassador at Vienna. 
“ I think, with you, that he requires to be kept within bounds ; 
and he will be so more than other Ministers by the nature of 
his office, which is very limited, and entirely under the eyes 
of the King and of his colleagues, who will be glad of any op- 
portunities of mortifying his vanity. However, his activity 
will bo very useful in a thousand details of a department which 
has been neglected and badly managed for the last sixty years.” 
And, though it is a slight anticipation of the order of our nar- 
rative, it will not be inconvenient to give here some extracts 
from a third letter to the same brother, written in the autumn 
of the following year, in which she describes the King’s cha- 
racter, and points out the difficulties which it often interposes 
to her desire of influencing his views and measures. 

It may perhaps be thought that she unconsciously under- 
rates her influence over her husband, though there can be no 
doubt that he was one of those men whom it is hardest to 
manage ; wliolly without self-reliance, yet with a scrupulous 
wish to do right that made him distrustful of others, even of 
those whose advice he sought, or whose judgment he most 
highly valued. 

September 22, 1784. 

“ I will not contradict you, my dear brother, on what you 
say about the short-sightedness of our Ministry.* I have long 
ago made some of the reflections which you express in your 
letter. I have spoken on the subject more than once to the 
King ; but one must know him thoroughly to be able to judge 
of the extent to which his character and prejudices cripple my 
resources and means of influencing him. He is by nature very 
taciturn ; and it often happens that he does not speak to me 
about matters of importance even when he has not the least 
do M'liBon dn Roi. 
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wish to conceal them from me. He answers me when 1 speak 
to him about them, but he scarcely ever opens the subject, and 
when 1 have learnt a quarter of the business, I am then forced 
to use some address to make the Ministers tell me the rest, by 
letting them think that the King has told me everything. 
When I reproach him for not having spoken to me of such and 
such matters, he is not annoyed, but only seems a little em- 
barrassed, and sometimes answers, in an off-hand way, that he 
had never thought of it. This distrust, which is natural to 
him, was at first strengthened by his Governor before my 
marriage. M. de Vauguyou had alarmed him about the au- 
thority which his wife would desire to assume over him, and 
the Duke's black disposition delighted in terrifying his pupil 
with all the phantom^ stories invented against the House of 
Austria. M. de Maurepas, though less obstinate and less 
malicious, still thought it advantageous to his own credit to 
keep up the same notions in tho King's mind. M. de Ver- 

f eimes follows tho same plan, and perhaps avails himself of 
is correspondence on foreign affairs to propagate falsehoods. 
I have spoken plainly about this to the King more than once. 
He has sometimes answered me rather peevishly, and, as he is 
never fond of discussion, I have not been able to persuade him 
that his Minister was deceived, or was deceiving him. I do 
not blind myself as to the extent of my own influence. I 
know that I have no great ascendency over the King’s mind, 
especially in politics ; and w'ould it be prudent in me to have 
scenes with his Ministers on such subjects, on which it is 
almost certain that the King would not support me ? With- 
out ever boasting or saying a word that is not true, I, how- 
ever, let the public believe that 1 have more influence than I 
really have, because, if they did not think so, I should have 
still less. The avowals which I am making to you, my dear 
brother, are not very flattering to my self-love ; but 1 do not 
like to hide anything from you, in order that you may be able 
to judge of my conduct as correctly as is possible at this ter- 
rible distance from you, at which my destiny has placed 
me.” * 


A melancholy interest attaches to sentences such as these, 
from the influence which the defects in her husband’s charac- 
ter, when joined to those of his Minister, had on the future 
destinies of both, and of the nation over which he ruled. It 
was natural that she should explain them to a brother ; and 
though, as a general rule, it is clearly undesirable for Queens 
* Ameth, 38. 
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coDsort to interfere in politics, it is clear that with such a 
husband, and with the nation and Court in such a condition 
as then existed in France, it was indispensable that Marie 
Antoinette should covet, and, so far as she was able, exert in- 
fluence over the King, if she were not prepared to see him the 
victim or the tool of caballers and intriguers who cared far 
more for their own interests than for those of either King or 
kingdom. But as yet, though, as we see, these deficiencies of 
Louis occasionally caused her annoyance, she had no forebod- 
ing of evil. Her general feeling was one of entire happiness, 
her children were growing and thriving, her own health was 
far stronger than it had been, and she entered with as keen a 
relish as ever into the excitements and amusements becoming 
her position, and what we may still call her youth, since she 
W'as even now only eight-and-twenty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Marriage of Figaro — Previous history and character of Beaumarchais 
— The performance of the play is forbidden — It is said .to bo a little altered 
— It is licensed — Displeasure of the Queen — ^Visit of Gustavus 111. of 
Sweden — Fete at the Trianon — Balloon ascent. 

In the spring of 1784, the Court and capital were wrought 
up to a high pitch of excitement by an incident which was in' 
reality of so ordinary and trivial a character, that it w'ould be 
hard to find a more striking proof how thoroughly unhealthy 
the whole condition and feeling of the nation must have been 
when such a matter could have been regarded as important. 
It was simply a question whether a play, which had been 
recently accepted by the manager of the principal theatre in 
Paris, should receive the license from the theatrical censor, 
which was necessary to its being performed. 

The play was entitled the Marriage of Figaro. The history 
of the author, M. Beaumarchais, is curious, as a genuine 
specimen of the literary adventurer of his time. He was bom 
in the year 1732. His father was a watch-maker named 
Caron, and he himself followed that trade till he was three or 
four-and-twenty, and attained considerable skill in it. But 
he was ambitious. He was conscious of aliandsome face and 
figure, and knew their value in such a Court as that of Louis 
XV. He gave up his trade as a watch-maker, and bought 
successively different places about the Court, the last of which 
was sold at a price sufilcient to entitle him to claim gentility ; 
so that, in one of his subsequent railings against the nobles, 
he declared that his nobility was more incontestable than that 
of most of the body, since he could produce the stamped 
receipt for it. Following the example of Moliere and Voltaire, 
he changed his name, and called himself Beaumarchais. He 
married two rich widows. He formed a connection with the 
celebrated financier Paris Duvemey, who initiated him in the 
my^steries of stock-jobbing. Being a good musician he ob- 
tained the protection of the King’s daughters ; taught them 
the harp, and conducted the weekly concerts which, during the 
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life of Marie Leczinska, they gave to the King and the Eoyal 
Family. He wrote two or three plays, none of which had any 
great success ; while one was a decided failure. He became 
involved in lawsuits, one of which he conducted hftnself against 
the best ability of the Parisian bar, and displayed such wit 
and readiness that he not only gained his^ause, but established 
a notoriety which thrpughout life was apparently his dearest 
object. He crossed over to England, where he made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, and one or two agents of the American 
colonies, then just commencing their insurrection ; and, partly 
from political sympathy with their views of freedom, partly, 

. as he declared, to retaliate on England for the injuries which 
France had suffered at her hands in the Seven Years’ War, 
he became a political agent himself, procuring arms and ships 
to be sent across the Atlantic, and also a great quantity of 
stores of a more peaceful character, out of which he hoped to 
make a handsome profit. But the Americans gave him credit 
for greater disinterestedness ; the President of Congress wrote 
him a letter thanking him for his zeal, but refused to pay for 
his stores, for which he demanded nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. He commenced an action for the money in 
the American courts, but, as he could not conduct it himself, 
he did not obtain an early decision ; indeed, the matter 
embittered all his closing days, and was not settled when he 
died. 

But while he was in the full flush of self-congratulation 
at the degree in which, as he flattered himself, he had contri- 
buted to the downfall of England, the exuberance of his spirits 
prompted him to try his hand at a fourth play, a sort of sequel 
to one of his earlier performances, “ The Barber of Seville.” 
He finished it abd^t the end of the year 1781, and, as the 
manager of the theatre was willing to act it, he at once applied 
for the necessary license. But it had already been talked 
about ; if one party had pronounced it lively, witty, and the 
cleverest play that had been seen since the death of Moliere, 
another set of readers declared it full of immoral and danger- 
ous satire on the institutions of the country. It is almost 
inseparable from the very nature of comedy that it should be 
to some extent satirical. The offence which those who com- 
plained of the Marriajge of Figaro on that account really found 
in it was that it satirised classes and institutions which could 
not bear such attacks, and had not been used to them. 
Moliere had ridiculed the lower middle class; the newly 
rich ; the tradesman who, because he had made a fortune, 
thought himself a gentleman ; but, as one whose father was 
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in the employ of royalty, he laid .no hand on any pillar of the 
throne. But Beaumarchais in the Marriage of Figaro singled 
out especially what were called the privileged classes; he 
attacked the licentiousness of the nobles ; the pretentious 
imbecility of Ministers and diplomatists ; the cruel injustice 
of wanton arrests and imprisonments of protracted severity 
against which there was no appeal nor remedy ; and the 
privileged classes in consequence denounced his work, and 
their complaints of its character and tendency made such an 
impression that the Court resolved that the license should not 
be granted.* 

The refusal, however, was not at first pronounced in a 
. straightforward way ; but was deferred, as if those who had 
resolved on it feared to pronounce it. For a long time the 
censor gave no reply at all, till Beaumarchais complained of 
the delay as more injurious to him than a direct denial. 
When at last his application was formally rejected, he induced 
his friends to raise such a clamour in his favour, that Louis 
determined to judge for himself, and caused Madame de 
Cainpan to read it to himself and the Queen. He fully 
agreed with the censor. Many passjiges ho pronounced to 
bo in extremely bad taste. When the reader came to the 
allusions to secret arrests, protracted imprisonments, and the 
tedious formalities of the law and lawyers, he declared that 
it would be necessary to pull down the Bastille before it 
could be acted with safety, as Beaumarchais was ridiculing 
everything which ought to be respected. “ It is not to be per- 
formed then ? ” said the Queen. “ No,” replied the King, 
“ you may depend upon that.” 

Similar refusals of a license had been common enough, so 
that there '^as no reason in the world. why this decision 
should have attracted any notice whatever. But Beaumar- 
chais was the favshion. He had influential patrons even in 
the Palace : the Count d’ Artois and Madame de Polignac with 
the coterie which met in her apartments being among them ; 
and the mere idea that the Court or the Government was 
afraid to let the play be acted caused thousands to desire to 
see it, who, without such a temptation, would have been 
wholly indifferent to its fate. The censor could not prevent 
its being read at private parties, and such readings became so 

* Le roi signa une lettre de cachet qui defendait cette representation. 

Mmc de Campan, c. 1 1, see the whole chapter. Mme de Campan’s account 
of the Queen’s inclinations on the su^ect differs from that given by M. de 
Lomenie in his ** Beaumarchais ct son Temps,” but seems more to be relied 
on, as she had certainly better means of inmrmation. 
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popular that, in 1782, one was got up for the amusement of 
the Eussian prince, who was greatly pleased by the liveliness 
of the dramatic situations, and, probably, not sufficiently aware 
of the prevalence of discontent in many circles of French 
society to sympathise with those who saw danger in its satire. 

The praises lavished on it gave the author greater bold- 
ness, which was quite unnecessary. He even meditated an 
evasion of the law by getting it acted in a place which was 
not a theatre, and tickets were actually issued for the per- 
formance in a saloon which was often used for rehearsals, 
when a royal warrant, peremptorily forbidding such a pro- 
ceeding, was sent down from the palace. A clamour was at 
once raised by the friends of Beaumarchais, as if “ sealed let- 
ters ” had never been issued before. They talked in a loud 
voice of “ oppression ” and “ tyranny,” and any one who 
knew the King’s disposition might have divined that such an 
act of vigour was sure to be followed by one of weakness. 
Presently Beaumarchais changed his tone. He gave out that 
he had retrenched the passages which had excited the Eoyal 
disapproval, and requested that the play might be re-examined. 
A new censor, of high literary reputation, reported to the 
head of the police * that if one or two passages were corrected, 
and one or two expressions, which were liable to be misinter- 
preted, were suppressed, he foresaw no danger in allowing the 
representation. Beaumarchais at once promised to make the 
required corrections, and one of Madame de Polignac’s friends, 
the Count de Vaudreuil, the very nobleman with whom that 
lady’s name was by many discreditably connected, obtained 
the King’s leave to perform it at his country house, that thus 
ftn opportunity might be afforded for judging whether or not 
the alterations which had been made were sufficient to render 
its performance innocent. 

The King was assured that the passages which he had re- 
garded as mischievous were suppressed or divested of their 
sting. Marie Antoinette apparently had her suspicions, but 
Louis could never long withstand repeated solicitations, and, ' 
as he had not, when Madame de Campan read it, formed any 
very high opinion of its literary merits, he thought that, now 
that it was deprived of its venom, it would be looked upon as 
heavy, and would fail accordingly. Some good judges, such as 
the Marquis de Montesquieu, were of the same opinion. The 
actors thought differently. “ It is my belief,” said a man of 
fashion, to the witty Mademoiselle Arnould, using the tech- 

* See M. Gaillard's report to the Lieutenant of Police. ** Beaumarchais 
et son Temps,” II. 313. 
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nical language of tlie theatre, “that jour play will he ‘damned.* ’* 
“ Yes,” she replied, “‘it will, fifty nights running.” But, even 
if Louis had heard of her prophecy, he would have disregarded 
it. He gave his permission for the performance to take place, 
and, on the 27th April, 1784, the Marriage of Figaro was ac- 
cordingly acted to an audience which filled the house to the 
very ceiling ; and which the long uncertainty as to whether 
it would ever be seen or not, had disposed to applaud every 
scene and every repartee, and even to see wit where none ex- 
isted. To an impartial critic, removed both by time and 
country from the agitation which had taken place, it will pro- 
bably seem that the play thus obtained a reception far beyond 
its merits. It was undoubtedly what managers would call a 
good acting play. Its plot was complicated without being 
confused. It contained many striking situations ; the dialogue 
was lively, but there was more humour in the surprises and 
discoveries than verbal wit in the repartees. , Some strbkes of 
satire were levelled at the grasping disposition of the existing 
race of courtiers, whose whole trade was represented as con- 
sisting of getting all they could, and asking for more ; and 
others at the tricks of modern politicians, feigning to be ignor- 
ant of what they knew, to know what they were ignorant of, 
to keep secrets which had no existence ; to lock the door to 
mend a pen ; to appear deep when they were shallow j to set 
spies in motion, and to intercept letters ; to try to ennoble 
the poverty of their means by the grandeur of their objects. 
The censorship, of course, did not escape. The scene being 
laid in Spain, Figaro affirmed that at Madrid the liberty of the 
Press meant that, so long as an author spoke neither of 
authority, nor of public worship, nor of politics, nor of morality, 
nor of men in power, nor of the opera, nor of any other ex- 
hibition, nor of any one who was concerned in anything, he 
might print what he pleased. The lawyers were reproached vrith 
a scrupulous adherence to forms, and a connivance at needless 
delays, tv'hich put money in their pockets; and the nobles, 
with thinking that, as long as they gave themselves the trouble 
to be born, society had no right to expect from them any 
further useful action. But such satire was too general, it 
might have been thought, to cause uneasiness, much more to 
do specific injury to any particular individual ; or to any com- 
pany or profession. Figaro himself is represented as saying 
that none but little men fear little writings.* And one of the 
advisers whom King Louis consulted as to the possibility of 

* II n’y a que les petits hommes qm redoutent lespetits Merits. Act Y. 

8C. 3 . 
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any mischief arising from the performance of the play, is said 
to have expressed his opinion in the form of an apophthegm, 
that “ none but dead men were killed by jests.” The author 
might even have argued that his keenest satire had been poured 
upon those national enemies the English, when he declared 
what has been sometimes regarded as the national oath to be 
the pith and marrow of the English language ; the open sesame 
to English society ; the key to unlock the English heart, and 
to obtain the judicious swearer all that he could desire.* 

And an English writer with English notions of the liberty 
of the press would hardly have thought it worth while to notice 
such an affair at all, did he not feel bound to submit his judg- 
ment to that of the French themselves. And, if their view* be 
correct, almost every institution in France must have been a 
(lead man past all hopes of recovery, since the French historical 
writers, to whatever party they belong, are unanimous in de- 
claring that it was from this play that many of the oldest in- 
stitutions in the country received their death-blow, and that 
Beaumarchais was at once the herald and the pioneer of the 
approaching Revolution. 

Paris had scarcely cooled down after this excitement, when 
its attention was more agreeably attracted by the arrival of a 
King, Gustavus III. of Sweden. He had paid a visit to 
France in 1771, which had been cut short by the sudden death 
of his father, necessitating his immediate return to his own 
country to take possession of his throne ; but the brief acquaint- 
ance which Marie Antoinette had then made w^ith him had 
inspired her with a great admiration of his chivalrous character ; 
and in the preceding year, hearing that he was contemplating 
a tour in Southern Europe, she had written to him to express 
a hope that he would repeat his visit to Versailles, promising 
him “ such a reception as was due to an ancient ally of France,” t 
and adding that “ she should personally have fi^eat pleasure in 
testifying to him how greatly she valued his friendship.” 

lier mention of the ancient alliance between the two coun- 
tries, which, indeed, had subsisted ever since the days of Francis 
1., was very welcome to Gustavus, since the object of his journey 
was purely political ; and he desired to negotiate a fresh treaty. 
But those matters he of course arranged with the Ministers. 

* Aveo OoddAm en Anglcterre on ne manqne do rien nullo part. Youles- 
YOU8 tdter un bon poulet gras .... Goddam .... Aimez-yous d boire un 
coup d’excellcnt Bourgogne ou do clairct? rien que celui-ci Goddam. Les 
Anmis 2^ la v6rit6 ajoutent par-ci par-id autres mots en conversant, mais il 
est oien aisb do voir que Goddam est le fond do la langue. Act HI. sc. 5. 

t Gustave III. et la Cour de France, If. 22. 
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The Queen was only concerned in the entertainments due 
from Boyal hosts to so distinguished a guest. Most of them 
were of the ordinary character, there being a sort of established 
routine of festivity for such occasions. Ahd it may be taken 
as a proof that the Court had abated somewhat of its alarm at 
Beaumarchais’ play that the Marriage of Figaro was allowed 
to be acted on one of the King’s visits to the theatre. She 
also gave him an entertainment of more than usual splendour at 
the Trianon, at which all the ladies present, and the invitations 
were very numerous, were required to be dressed in white, 
while all the walks and shrubberies of the garden were illumin- 
ated, so that the whole scene presented a spectacle which he 
described in one of his letters as “ a complete fairyland ; a 
sight worthy of the Elysian Fields themselves.” * But, as 
usual, the Qiieen herself was tlie chief ornament of the whole, 
as she moved graciously among her guests, laying aside the 
character of Queen to assume that of the cordial hostess ; and 
not even taking her place at the banquet, but devoting her- 
self wholly to the pleasurable duty of doing honour to her 
guests. 

One of the displays was of a novel character, from which 
its inventors and patrons expected scientitic results of import- 
ance, which, though nearly a century has since elapsed, nave 
not yet been realised. In the preceding year, Montgolfier 
had for the first time sent up a balloon ; and the new invention 
was now exhibited in the Court at Versailles; the Queen 
allow'ed the balloon to bo called by her name ; and, to the 
great admiration of Gustavus, who had a decided taste for 
matters which were in any way connected with practical 
science, the “ Marie Antoinette ” made a successful voyage to 
Chantilly. The date of another invention, if, indeed, it deserves 
BO respi;ctable a title, is also fixed by this Koyal visit. Mes- 
mer had recently begun to astonish or bewilder the Parisians 
with his theory of animal magnetism ; and Gustavus spent 
some time in discussing the question wdth him, and seems for 
a moment to have flattered himself that he comprehended his 
principles. But the only durable result which arose from his 
stay in France was the sincere regard and esteem which he 
and the Queen mutually conceived for each other. They 
established a correspondence in which Marie Antoinette re- 
peatedly showed her eagerness to gratify his wishes and to at- 
tend to his recommendations ; and when, at a later period, un- 
expected troubles fell on her and her husband, there was no 
one whom their troubles inspired with .greater eagerness to 
* Gustave III. et la Cour de France, II. 3d. 
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serve them than Guatavus, whose last projects, before he fell 
by the hand of an assassin, were directed to their deliverance 
from the dangers which, though neither he nor they were as 
yet fully alive to their magnitude, were on the point of over- 
whelming them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

St. Cloud is purchased for the Queen — Libellous attacks on her — Birth of 
the Due do Normandie — Josc^i presses her to make Franco support his 
views in the Low Countries— The affair of the Necklace — Share which the 
Cardinal do llohan had in it — The Queen's indignation at his acquittal — 
Subsequent career of the Cardinal. 

Marie Antoinette had long since completed her gardens 
at the Trianon, but the gradual change in the arrangements of 
the Court had made a number of alterations requisite at Ver- 
sailles, with which the difficulty of finding money rendered it 
desirable to proceed slowly. It was reckoned that it would 
be necessary to give up the greater part of the palace to 
workmen for ten years ; and, as the other palaces which the 
King possessed in the neighbourhood of Paris were hardly 
suited for the permanent residence of the Court, the Queen 
proposed to her husband to obtain St. Cloud from tlie Due 
d’Orleans, giving him in exchange La Muette, the Castle of 
Clioisy, and a small adjacent forest. Such an arrangement 
would have produced a considerable saving by the reduction 
of the establishments kept up at those places, at which the 
Court only spent a few days in each year. And, as the Duke 
was disposed to think that he should be a gainer by the ex- 
change. it is not very easy to explain bow it was that the 
original project was given up, and that St. Cloud was eventually 
sold to the Crown for a sum of money, Choisy and La Muette 
being also retained. 

St. Cloud was bought, and Marie Antoinette, still eager to 
prevent the new acquisition from being too costly, proposed to 
the King that it should be bought in her name and called her 
property ; since an establishment for her would naturally be 
framed on a more moderate scale than that of any palace be- 
longing to the King, which was held always to require the 
appointment of a governor and deputy-governors with a corre- 
sponding staff of underlings, while she should only require a 
porter at the outer gate. The advantage of such a plan was 
so obvious that it was at once adopted. The porters and 
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seiyants wore the Queen’s livery ; and all notices of the regu- 
lations to be observed were signed “ In the Queen’s name.” 
Yet so busy were her enemies at this time that even this simple 
arrangement, devised solely for the benefit of the people who 
were intimately concerned in everything that tended to diminish 
the Royal expenditure, gave rise to numberless cavils. Some 
affirmed that the issue of such notices in the name of the 
Queen instead of in that of the King was an infringement of 
his authority. One most able and influential counsellor of 
the Parliament, Duval d’Espremenil, who in more than one 
discu^^ifion in subsequent years showed that in general he fully 
appreciated the principles of Constitutional Government, but 
at this time seems to have been animated by no other 
feeling than that of hatred for the existing Ministers, even 
W'ent the length of affirming that there was “ something not 
only impolitic, but immoral, in the idea of any palace belonging 
to a Queen of France.” f But, when the arrangements had 
once been made, Marie Antoinette not unnaturally thought 
her honour concerned in not abandoning them in deference to 
clamour so absurd, as w'ell as so disrespectful to herself ; and 
St. Cloud, to which she had always been partial, continued 
hers, and for the next five years divided her attention with the 
Trianon. 

But though she herself disregarded all such attacks with 
the calm dignity w'hich belonged to her character, her friends 
were not free from serious apprehensions as to the power of 
persistent detraction and calumny. It was one of the penal- 
ties which the nation had to pay for the infamies which had 
staiued the crown during the last three centuries, that the 
people had learnt to think that nothing w^as too bad to say and 
to believe of their kings ; and Marie Antoinette seemed as yet 
a fairer mark than usual for slanderous attack, because her 
position was weaker than that of a king.J It depended on 
the life of her husband and of a single son, who w^as already 
beginning to show signs of weakness of constitution. It was 
therefore with exceeding satisfaction that in the autumn of 
178*1 her friends learnt that she w'as again about to become a 
mother. They prayed with inexpressible anxiety that the ex- 

* De par la Reine. 

+ Mme de Caiiipuii, o. 11. 

J “ Lii 16g5rot^ a tout croire et k tout dire des souverains,” 4crit trfts 
justement M. Nisurd {Moniteur du 22 Janvier, 1866^, ** est un d^ travers de 
notre pays, et coniiue le defaut dc notre quality de nation monarchique. C’est 
ce travers qui a tu6 Marie . Antoinette par la main dcs furieux qui eurent 
peut*$tre deshonnetes gens pour complices. Sa mort devait rendre it jamaie 
impossible en France la oalomnie politique." Chambrier, I. 494. 
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pected child should prove a son ; and on the 27th of March, 
1785, their prayers'were granted. A son was born, whom his 
delighted father at once took in his arms, calling him “ his 
little Norman,’* and, saying “ that the name alone would bring 
him happiness,” created Duke of Normandy. No prophecy 
was ever so sadly falsified ; no king’s son had ever so miser- 
able a lot; but no forebodings ot evil as yet disturbed his 
parents. Their delight was fully shared by the body of the 
people ; for the cabals against the Queen were as yet confined 
to the immediate precincts of the Court, and had not de- 
scended to infect the middle classes. It was wdth difficulty 
when, after her confinement, she paid her visit to Paris to re- 
turn thanks at Notre Dame and Ste. Genevieve, that the citi- 
zens could be prevented from unharnessing her horses and 
dragging her coach in triumph through tlie streets.* And 
their exultation was fully shared by the better-intentioned 
class of courtiers, and by all !Marie Antoinette’s real friends, 
who felt assured that the birth of this second son had given 
her the security w^hich had hitherto been wanting to her 
position. 

Meanw’hile, she was again led to interest herself greatly in 
foreign politics, though in f ruth she linnlly regarded anything 
in whicn her brother’s einuire w'as interested as foreign, so 
deep was her conviction that the interesis of France and 
Austna were identical and inseparable, and so unwearied w'ere 
her endeavours to make her husband’s Ministers see all ques- 
tions that concerned her brother’s dominions wdtli her eyes. 
Cl'hroughout the latter part of 1784, and the earlier months of 
1785, Joseph, who was always restioss in his ambition, was full 
of schemes of aggrandisement which he desired to carry out 
through the favour and co-operation of France. At one 
moment ho projected obtaining Bavaria in exchange for the 
Netherlands, at another he aimed at procuring the opening of 
the Scheldt by threatening the Dutch with instant war if they 
resisted. But, as all these schemes were eventually abandoned, 
they would hardly require to be mentioned here, were it not 
for the proofs which his correspondence with his sister affords 
of his increasing esteem for her capacity, and his evident con- 
viction of her growing influence in the French Government ; 
and for the light which some of her answers to his letters 
thrown on her relations with the Ministers, which had perhaps 
some share in increasing the annoyance that the affair of the 
necklace,” as will be presently mentioned, caused her before 
the end of the year. Her difficulties wdth Louis liimself were 
• “ Memoires de la R«ine de France,” par M. Jjafont d’AuRsnnne, p. 42. 
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the same as she had already described to her brother on former 
occasions. “ It was impossible to induce him to take a strong 
line, so ap to speak resolutely to M. de Yer^ennes in her pre- 
i^cOy'^and equ^y so to prevent his changing his mind after- 
tlr8rdsi^’ * wnile she distrusted the good faith of the Minister 
so much that, though she resolved to speak to him strongly 
on the subject, she would not do so till she could discuss the 
question with him “in the presence of the King, that he 
might not be able to disfigure or to exaggerate what she 
said.” Yet she did not always find her precautions efiectunl. 
Louis’ judgment was always at the mercy of the last speaker. 
She assured her brother that “ he had abundant reason to be 
contented with the King’s personal feelings on the subject. 
When he received the Emperor’s letter, he spoke to her about 
it in a way that delighted her. He regarded Joseph’s de- 
mands as just, and his motives as most reasonable. Yet, she 
blushed to own it even to her brother, after he had seen his 
Minister his tone was no longer the same ; he was embar- 
rassed, he shunned the subject with her, and often found some 
new objection to weaken the effect of his previous admissions.” 

At one time she even feared a rupture between the two 
countries. Vergennes was urging the King to send an army of 
observation to the frontier ; and, if it were sent, the proxim- 
ity of such a forcb to the Austrian troops in the Netherlands, 
would, to her apprehension, be full of danger. There was 
sound political acuteness in her remark that the despatch of 
an army of observation was not “ in itself a declaration of 
war, but that when two armies are so near to one another an 
order to advance is very soon executed ; ” and, w^ith a shrewd 
perception of the argument which was most likely to influence 
the humane disposition of her husband, she pressed upon him 
that “ the delays and shufiling of his Ministers might very 
probably involve him in war in despite of his own intentions.” 
However, eventually the clouds which caused her anxiety 
were dissipated; the mediation of France had even some 
share in leading to a conclusion of these disputes in a manner 
in which J oseph himself acquiesced ; and the good under- 
standing between the two crowns, on which, as Marie An- 
toinette often declared, her happiness greatly depended, was 
preserved, or, as she hoped, even strengthened by the result 
of these negotiations. 

But on one occasion of real moment to the personal com- 
fort and credit of the Queen, Louis behaved with a clear good 

* See her letters to Mercy, December 26, 1784, and to the Emperor, 
December 31, 1784, and Februaiy 4, 1785. Arneth, pp. 64, et seq. 
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sense, and, what was equally important, with a firmness which 
she gratefully acknowledged,* and which contrasted remark- 
ably with the pusillanimous advice that was given by more than 
one of the. Ministers. That the affair in which he exhibited 
these qualities should for a moment have been regarded as 
one of political importance, is another testimony to the 
diseased state of the public mind at the time ; and that it 
should have been possible so to use it as to attach the slightest 
degree of discredit to the Queen, is a proof as strange as 
melancholy how greatly tlie secret intrigues of the basest 
cabal that ever disgraced a court had succeeded in under- 
mining her reputation, and poisoning the very hearts of the 
people against lier.f 

J3oehm<?r, the court jeweller, had collected a large number 
of diamonds of unusual size and brilliancy, which he had 
formed into a necklace in the hope of selling it to the Queen, 
whose fancy for such jewels had some years before been very 
great. Slic had at one time spent sums on diamond orna- 
ments, large enough to provoke warm remonstrances from her 
mother, though certainly not excessive for her rank, and 
Louis, knowing her partiality for them, had more than once 
made her costly gifts of the kind. Hut her taste for them 
had cooled ; her children now engrossed far more of her catten- 
tioii than her dress, and she was keenly alife to the distress 
which still prevailed in many parts of the kingdom, and to the 
emharassmentsof the revenue, which the iugenuity of Calonne 
did not relieve half so rapidly as his rashness encumbered it. 
Accordingly her reply to Hoehmer’s application that she 
would purchase his necklace was that her jewel-case was 
sufficiently full, and that she had almost given up wearing 
diamonds; and that, if sucli a sum as he asked, which was 
nearly seventy thousand pounds, were available, she should 
greatly prefer its beijig s|)ent on a ship for the nation, to re- 
place the “ Villo do Paris,” whose loss still rankled in her 
breast. 

The King, wdio thought that she must secretly wish for a 
jewel of such unecjualled splendour, ollercd to make her a pre- 
sent of the necklace, but she adhered to her refusal. Bochmer 
was greatly disappointed ; he had exhausted his resources and 

♦ “ J’ai etc reellement touchee do la raison ot de la fermete quo Ic roi a 
mises dans cette rude seance.” Marie Antoinette to Joseph II., August 22, 
1785. Ameth, 93. 

t “ La ealomnio s’est attacliee poursuivre la Reine, mcme avnnt cette 
epoque oil Tesprit dc parti a fait disparuStre la verite dc la terre.” Mine de 
Stael, Frocks de la Heine, p. 2. 
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his credit in collecting the stones in the hope of 
pand profit, and declared loudly to his patrons that he should 
be ruined if the Queen could not be induced to change her 
mind. His complaints were so unrestrained that they reach- 
ed the ears of those who saw in his despair a possioility of 
enriching themselves at his expense. There was in Paris at 
the time a Countess de Lamotte, who, as claiming descent 
from a natural son of Henri II., had added Valois to her 
name, and had had her claim to royal birth so far allowed that, 
as she was in destitute circumstances, she had obtained a 
small pension from the Crown. Her pension and her preten- 
sions had perhaps united to procure her the hand of the 
Count de Lamotte, who had for some time been discreditably 
known as one of llie most worthless and dangerous adven- 
turers who infested the capital. But her marriage had been 
no restraint on a life of unconcealed profligacy, and among 
her lov(*rs she reckoned the Cardinal de Kohan, who, as we 
have already seen, was as little scrupulous or decent as herself. 

As, however, the Cardinal’s extravagance had left him 
with little means of supplying her necessities, Mme de L.> 
motto conceived the idea of swindling Bochmer out of his 
necklace, and of making do Kohan an accomplice in the fraud. 
The one thing which in the transaction is difficult to deter- 
mine is whether Iho Cardinal was her willing and conscious 
assistant, or her dupe. That his capacity w'as of the very 
lowest order was notorious, but he was a man who had been 
bred in Courts ; he knew the manner in which Princes trans- 
acted their business, aiul in which Queens signed their names. 
He had long been acipiaintocl w'ith Mario Antoinette’s figure, 
and gestures, and voice ; while, unhappily, there w^as notliing 
ill his character wdiich was incompatible w ith his becoming an 
accoinplici' in any act of baseness. 

What followed was a drama of surprises. It was with as 
much astonishment as indignation that INIarie Antoinette 
learnt that Boehmer believed that she had secretly bought 
the necklace, wdiich openly and formally she had refused, and 
that ho was lo»)king to her for the payment of its price. And 
about a fortnight later it was like a thunderclap that a sum- 
mons came upon the Cardinal de Kohan, who had just been 
performing mnss before iho King and Queen, to appear before 
them in Louis’ private cabinet, and that he found himself 
subjected to an examination by Louis himself, who demanded 
of him W'ith great indiguatioii an explanation of the circum- 
stances that had led him to represent himself to Boehmer as 
authorised to buy a necklace for the Queen. Terrified and 
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confused, he gave an explanation which was half a confession ; 
but which was too complicated to be thoroughly intelligible. 
He was ordered to retire into the next room and write out 
his statement. His written narrative proved more obscure 
than his spoken words. In spite of his prayers that he might 
be spared the degradation of being arrested while still clad in 
his pontifical habits, he was at once sent to the Bastille. A 
day or two afterwards Madame Lamotte was apprehended in 
the provinces, and Louis directed that a prosecution slioiild 
be instantly commenced against all who had been concerned 
in the transaction. 

For the Queen’s name had been forged. The Cardinal did 
not deny that he had represented himself to Boehmer as 
eniploy(?d by her for the purchase of the jewel which, as he 
said, she 8(?eretly coveted, and for the payment of its price by 
instalments. But, as his justification, he produced a letter 
desiring him to undertake the business, and signed “ Mario 
Antoinette do France.” He declared that he had never sus- 
pected the genuineness of tin's letter, tliough it W'as notorious 
that such an addition to their Christian names was used by 
none but the sons and daughters of the reigning Sovereign, 
and never by a Queen. And eventually his whole story was 
found to be that Madame Lamotte had i induced him to believe 
that slie w'as in the Queen’s confidence, and also that tho 
Queen coveted tlie necklace and was resolved to obtain it ; but 
that she was unable at once to pay for it, and that being de- 
sirous to make amends to the Cardinal for the neglect with 
■which sh(? had hitherto treated him, she liad ivsoIvimJ on em- 
ploying him to make arrangeimmts with Bo(fiimer for tho in- 
stant delivery of the ornament, and for her payment of tho 
price by instalments. 

This was strange enough to have excited the suspicions 
of most men ; what followtid was stranger still. Not content 
with forging 'the Queen’s handwriting, Madame Lamotte had 
even, if one may say so, forged the C^ueen herself. She had 
assured the Cardinal tliat Marie Antoinette had consenled to 
grant him a secret interview; and at midnight, in tho gardens, 
of Versailles, had introduced him to a woman of notoriously 
bad character named Oliva, who in height resemhlod tho 
Queen, and who, iu a conference of half a minute, gave him a 
letter and a rose with the words, “You know what this 
means.** She had hardly uttered the words wTien Madame La- 
motte interrupted the pair with the warning the Countesses 
of Provence and Artois were approaching. The mock Queen 
retired in haste. The Cardinal pressed the rose to his heart ; 
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acted on the letter ; and protested that he had never doubted 
that he had seen the Queen, and had been acting on her com-* 
mands in obtaining the necklace from Boehmer and delivering 
it to Madame Lamotte, though he now acknowledged that he 
had been imposed upon, and offered to pay the jeweller for his 
property. 

There were not wanting those who advised that this offer 
should be accepted, and that the matter should be hushed up, 
rather than that a Prince of the Church should be publicly 
disgraced by a pros<*cution for fraud. But Louis and Marie 
Antoinette both rightly judged that their duty as Sovereigns 
of the kingdom forbade them to compromise justice by screen- 
ing dishonesty. Tt was but two years before that a great 
nof)l(5, the most eloquent of all French orators, had singled out 
Marie Antoinette’s love of j'latice as one of her most con- 
spicuous, as it was one of her most noble qualities ; and tho 
Avords des('rvo especially to bo remembered from the melan- 
choly contrast which his subsequent conduct presents to tho 
voluntary tribute which he now paid to her excellence. In 
17851, the young Count do Mirabeau, pleading for tho restitu- 
tion of his conjugal rights, put the (pu'stioii to the judges at 
Aix before whom lie was arguing. “ Which of you, if he de- 
sired to consecrate a living personification of justice, and to 
rmbellish it with all tho charms of beauty, would not set up 
the august image) of our Queen ? ” 

Slio and her husband miglitwell have felt they were bound 
to act iij) to such a eulogy. Some of their advisers also, and 
especially tho Baron do llreteuil and tho Ahbo do Verinoiid, 
fortiliod thoir docisioii with their advice; being, in truth, 
greatly iulluenced by a reason whi<*b they forbore to mention, 
namely, by their suspicion that the untiring malice of tho 
Queen’s enemies would not have failed to argue that the 
sup])ression of the slightest j)article of the truth could only 
liave been dictated by a guilty consciousness which felt that it 
could not bear the light; and that the Queen had forborne 
to bring the Canlinnl into court solely because she knew 
that he was in a situation to prove facts which would de- 
servedly damage her reputation. 

It is impossible to doubt that the resolution which w^as 
adopted was the only one consistent with either propriety or 
common sense. However plausible may be the arguments 
which in this or that case may be adduced for concealment, 
the common instinct of mankind, which rarely errs in such 
matters, always conceives a suspicion that it is dictated by 
secret and discreditable motives; and that he who screens 
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manifest guilt from exposure and punishment makes himself 
an accomplice in the wrong-doing, if he was not so bel’ore. 
But, though Louis judged rightly for his own and his Queen’s 
character in bringing those who were guilty of forgery and 
robbery to a public trial, the result inflicted an irremediable 
wound on one great institution: furnishing nil additional 
proof how incurably rotten the whole system of the Govern- 
ment must have been, wlicn corruption without shame or 
disguise was allowed to sway the highest judicial tribunal 
in the country. 

The Parliament of Paris, constantly endeavouring through- 
out its whole history to encroach upon the royal prerogative, 
had always founded its pretensions on its purity and disinter- 
estedness. Since its re-establishment at tlie beginning of the 
present reign it had advanced its claim to the possession of 
those virtues more loudly than ever ; yet now, in the very first 
case which came before it in which a noble of the highest rank 
was concerned, it was made apparent not only that it was 
wholly destitute of every (piality which ought to belong to a 
judicial bench, of a regard for truth and justice, and oven of a 
knowledge of the law ; but that no one gave it credit for them, 
and that eveu'y one regarded the decision to bo given as one 
which would depend, not on the merits of the case, but on the 
interest ivhich the culprits might be able to make with tho 
judges.* 

The trial took place in INIay of tho following year. We 
need not enter into its details ; thc» denials, tho admissions, 
the mutual recriminations of thep(*rsons accused. In the fato 
of tho Lamottes and Mademoiselle Oliva no one professed to 
be concerned ; but the friemds of tho Cardinal were numerous, 
rich, and powerful ; and for months had been and still wore 
indefatigable in his cause. Some days before tho trial, tho 
Attorney- General had become aware that nearly the whole of 
the Parliament had been gained by thorn ; he even furnished 
the Queen with a list of the names of those jiidge.s who had 
promised their verdict beforehand, and of tho means by which 
they had been won over. And on the decisive morning tho 
Cardinal and his friends made a theatrical display which 
w'as evidently intended to overawe those members of the 
Parliament who were yet unconvinced, and to enlist tho sym- 
pathies of tho public in general, ile himself appeared at the 
bar in along violet cloak, the mourning robe of cardinals ; and 
all the passages leading to the hall of justice were lined by his 

* Mme de Campan, Eclaircissements historiques, p. 461. Marie Antoi- 
nette et le proems du Collier, par M. Emile Campardon, p. 144, eeq. 
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partisans, also in deep mourning ; and they were not solely 
his own relations, the nobles of the different branches of his 
family, the Soubises, the Bohans, the Guimen^es ; but though, 
as Princes of the Blood, the Condes were nearly allied to the 
King and Queen, they also were not ashamed to swell the 
company assembled, and to solicit the judges as they passed 
into the Court to disregard alike justice and their own oaths, 
and to acquit the Cardinal, whatever the evidence might be 
which had been, or was to be, produced against him. They 
were only asking what they had already assured themselves of 
obtaining. The Queen’s signature was indeed declared to be 
a forgery, and the Lamottes, Mademoiselle Oliva, and a man 
named Betaux de Villette, who had been the actual writer of 
the forged letters, were convicted and sentenced to the punish- 
ment which the counsel for the Crown had demanded. But 
the Cardinal was acquitted, as well as a notorious juggler and 
impostor of the day, called Cagliostro, who had aj)parently 
been so entirely unconnected with the transaction that it is 
not easy to see how he became included in the prosecution ; 
and permission was given to the Cardinal to make his acquit- 
tal public in any manner and to any extent which he might 
desire.* 

The subsequent history of the Lamottes was singular and 
characteristic. The Countess, who had been sentenced to be 
flogg(*d, branded, and im])risoned for life, after a time contrived, 
it is believed by the aid of some of the Kohan family, to escape 
from prison. She fled to London, where for some time she 
and her husband lived on the proceeds of the necklace, which 
they had broken up and sold piecemeal to jewellers in London 
and other cities ; but they were soon reduced to great dis- 
tress. After the llevolution had broken out in Paris, they 
tried to make money by publishing libels ou the Queen, in 
which they are believed to have obtained the aid of some who 
in former times had been under great personal obligations to 
Marie Antoinette; but the scheme failed, they were over- 
whelmed with debt ; writs were issued against them, and in 
trying to escape from the sheriff’s officers, the Countess fell 
from a window at the top of a house, and received injuries 
which proved fatal. 

A most accomplished writer of the present day, who has 
devoted much care aud ability to the examination of the case, 
has pronounced an opinion that the Cardinal was innocent of 

« ** Permet au Cardinal de Rohan et au dit de Cagliostro de faire im- 
primer ot afficher le present arret partout od bon leur semblera.*’ Cainpardon« 
p. 152. 
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dishonesty,* and limits his offence to that of insultinpf the 
Queen by the mere suspicion that she could place her confid- 
ence in such an unworthy agent as Mme Lamotte, or that he 
himself could be allowed to recover her favour by such means 
as he had employed. But his absolute ignorance of the 
Countess’s schemes is not entirely consistent with the ad- 
mitted fact, that, when he was arrested, his first act was to send 
orders to his secretary to burn all the letters which he had 
received from her on the subject ; and unquestionably neither 
Louis nor Marie Antoinette doubted his full complicity in the 
conspiracy. Louis at once deprived him of his ollice of Grand 
Almoner, and banished him from the ' Court, declaring that 
“ he knew too well the usages of the Court to have believed 
that JMadame do Lamotte had really been admitted to the 
Queen’s presence and entrusted with such a commission.” f 
And Marie Antoinette gave open expression to her indignation 
at the ac(]uittal “ of an intriguer who had sought to ruin her, 
or to procure mon(3y for himself, by abusing her name and 
forging her signature,” adding, with undeniable truth, that 
still more to be pitied than herself was a nation which had 
for its supreme tribunal a body of men who consulted nothing 
but their passions, and of whom some were full of corruption, 
and others were inspired with a boldness which always vented 
itself ill opposition to those who were clothed with lawful 
authority.” J 

But her magnanimity and her sincere affection for the 
whole people were never more manifest than now even in her 
first moments of indignation. Even while writing to Madame 
de Polignac that she is “ bathed in tears of grief and despair,” 
and that she can “ hope for nothing good when perverseness is 
so busy in seeking means to chill her very soul,” she yet adds 
that “ she shall triumph over her enemies by doing more good 
than ever, and that it will be easier for them to afllict her than 
to drive her to avenging herself on them.” § And she uses 

♦ “ Sans doute le Cardinal avait Ics mains pares de toute fraiido ; sans 
doute il u’etait pour rien duns Pcscroquerie commisc par les epoux de La- 
motte.’* Campardon, 155. 

t Campardon, 153, quoting Mme de Camnan. 

f The most recent French historian, M. il. Martin, sees in this trial a 
proof of the genera] demoralisation of the whole French nation. ** L’impres- 
sion qui en resulte pour nous est Timpossibilitc que la Heine ait et6 coupable. 
Mais plus les imputations dirigees contro die etaient vraiscmblablcs, plus 
la creance accordee d ces imputations ctait caracteristique, et attestait U 
mine morale de la Monarchic. C’ctait Tombro du Parc aux Cerfs qui couy<r-'^ 
rait toujours Versailles.” Ilistoire de France, XYl. p. 659. £d. 1660. 

{ Feuillet de Conches, I. 161. 
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tlie same language to her sister Christine, even while express- 
ing still more strongly her indignation at being “ sacrificed to 
a perjured priest and a shameless intriguer.” She demands 
her sister’s “ pity, as one who had never deserved such injurious 
treatment ; * but who had only recollected that she was the 
daughter of Maria Teresa to fuifil her mother’s exhortations, 
always to show herself French to the very bottom of her 
heart ; ” but she concludes by repeating the declaration that 
“ nothing shall tempt her to any conduct unworthy of herself, 
and that the only revenge that she will take shall be to re- 
double her acta of kindness.” 

It is pleasing to be able to close so odious a subject by the 
statement tliat the disgrace which the Cardinal hud thus 
brought upon himself may bo supposed in some respects to 
have served as a lesson to him, and that his conduct in the 
latter days of his life was such as to do no discredit to the 
noble race from whicli ho sprang. 

A great part of his diocese as Bishop of Strasburg lay on 
tho German side of the lihine ; and tliither,t when the French 
Itevoliition began to assume the bloodthirsty character which 
has made it a warning to all future ages, he was fortunate to 
escape in safety from the fury of the assassins who ruled 
France. And though he w'as no longer rich, his less fortunate 
countrymen, and especially his clerical brethren, found in him 
a liberal protector and supporter. J lie even levied a body of 
troops to reinforce the Koyalist army. But, when the First 
Consul wrung from the Pope a concordat of which lie disap- 
proved, ho resigned his bishopric, and shortly afterwards died 
at Ettenheim,§ where, had he remained but a short time longer, 
he, like tho Duke d’Mughien, might have found that a re- 
Bulenco in a foreign land was no protection against the ever- 
Buspicious enmity of Buonaparte. 

• Pouillet do Coiiclios, I. 102. Some of the critics of M. F. do Conches’ 
collection have questioned without Mitlicient reason the probability of there 
having been any correspondence between tho Queen and her cliler sihter. 
Ihit tho goiiuinciiess of this letter is strongly corroborated by a mistake into 
which no forger would have fallen. The tiueeu speaks as if the Cardinal hud 
alleged that he had given her a rose ; while his statement really was that 
Oliva, personating tho Qiieon, had dropped a rose at his feet. A forger 
would have inatlo the letter correspond with tho cvidciico and the fact. The 
Queen in her agitation might easily make a mistake. 

f “ II se retira dans sou evoche de Tuntre cote du Rhin. lA sa noble 
conduito fit oublicr les torts de su vie passco, etc.” Campardon, p. 15(>. 

t Campardon, p. 156. 

$ It was from Ettenheim that the Duke d’Engbicn was carried off in 
March, 1804. The Cardinal died in February, 1803. 
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The King visits Chcrbourg—Rarity of Royal journeys — The Princess Ohris- 
tine visits the Queen — Hostility of the Due d’Orl^uns to the Queen — 
Jiibels on her — She is called Madame Deficit — She has a second daughter, 
who dies— 111 health of the Dauphin — Uuskilfulnoss and cxtravagaiice of 
Calonne's system of Finance -Distress of the Kingdom — IIo assembles 
the Notables — They oppose his plans — Letters of Marie Antoinette on tho 
subject — Her ideas of tho Knglish Parliament — Dismissal of Calonnc — 
Character of Archbishop lionicnic do Jlrienne — Obstinacy of Nccker — Tho 
Archbishop is appointed Minister — The Distress increases — The Notables 
are dissolved — Violent <»ppositioii of the Parliament — Kesemblaiico of tho 
French Revolution to the English rebellion of 1G42 — Arrest of d*Epres- 
nicnil and Moutaubert. 

It was owing to ISIarie Aiitoinotto’a influence tlnit Louis 
himself in the following year began to enter on a lino of con- 
duct which, if circumstances had not prevented him from 
persevering in it, might have tended, more perhaps than any- 
thing else that he could have done, to make him also popular 
with tho main body of the people. Tho Emperor, while at 
Versailles, had strongly pressed upon him that it was his duty, 
as King of the nation, to make himself personally acquainted 
with every part of his kingdom, to visit the agricultural 
districts, the manufacturing towns, the fortresses, arsenals, 
and harbours of the country. Joseph himself had practised 
what ho preached. No corner of his dominions was unknown 
to him ; and it is plain that there can be no nation which must 
not be benefited by its Sovereign thus obtaining a personal 
knowledge of all the various interests and resources of his 
subjects. But such personal investigations wx‘re not yet 
generally understood to bo a part of a monarch’s duties. 
Louis’s contemporary, our own Sovereign, George HI., than 
whom, if rectitude of intention and benevolence of heart be 
the principal standards by which princes should bo judged, no 
one ever better deserved to be called the father of his country, 
scarcely ever went a hundred miles from Windsor, and never 
once visited even those Midland counties which before the end 
of his reign had begun to give undeniable tokens of the con- 
tribution which their industry was to furnish to the growing 
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greatness of his Empire ; and the last two kings of France, 
though in the course of their long reigns they had once or 
twice visited their armies while waging war on the Flemish 
or German frontier, had never seen their western or southern 
provinces. 

But now Marie Antoinette suggested to her husband that 
it was time that he should extend his travels, which, except 
when he had gone to Rheims for his coronation, had never yet 
carried him beyond Com pi^gne in one direction, and Fontaine- 
bleau in another ; and, as of all the departments of Govern- 
ment, that which was concerned with the Marine of the nation 
interested her most (we fear that she was secretly looking for- 
ward to a renewal of war with England), she persuaded him 
to select for the object of his first visit the fort of Cherbourg 
in Normandy, where those great works had been recently 
begun, which have since been constantly augmented and im- 
proved till they have made it a worthy rival to our own har- 
bours on the opposite side of the Channel. He was received 
in all the towns through which he passed with real joy. The 
Normans had never seen their king since Henry IV. had made 
their province his baltlo-field; and the Queen, who would 
gladly have accompanied him, had it not been that such a 
journey undertaken by both w'ould have resembled a state 
procession, and therefore have been tedious and comparatively 
useless, exulted in the reception which he had met with, and 
began to plan other expeditions of the same kind for him, 
feeling assured that his presence would be equally w elcomed in 
other provinces, at Bordeaux, at Lyons, or at Toulon. And a 
series of such visits would undoubtedly have been calculated 
to strengthen the attachment of the people everywdiere to 
the Royal authority ; which, already, to some far-seeing judges, 
seemed likely soon to need all the reinforcement which it 
could obtain in any quarter. 

In the summer of 1786 she had a visit from her sister 
Christine, the Princess of Tcschen, who w'ith her husband 
had been joint governor of Hungary, and since the death of 
her uncle, Charles of Lorraine, had been removed to the 
Netherlands. She had never seen her sister since her own 
marriage, and the month which they spent together at Ver- 
sailles may be almost described as the last month of perfect 
enjoyment that Marie Antoinette ever knew. For troubles 
were thickening fast around the Government, and were being 
taken wicked advantage of by her enemies ; at the head of 
whom the Due d* Orleans now began openly to range himself. 
He was a man notorious, as has been already seen, for every 
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kind of infamy; and though he well knew the disapproval 
with which Marie Antoinette regarded his way of life and his 
character, it is believed that he had had the insolence to 
approach her with the language of gallantry ; that Le had 
been rejected with merited indignation; and that h‘e ever 
afterwards regarded her noble disdain as a provocation which 
it should be the chief object of his life to revenge. In fact 
on one occasion he did not scruple to avow his resentment at 
the way in which, as he said, she had treated him ; though he 
did not mention the conduct of which lie complained.* 

Calumny was the only weapon which could be employed 
against her ; but in that he and his partisans had long been 
adepts. Every old libel and pretext for detraction was dili- 
gently revived. The old nickname of The Austrian was re- 
peated with pertinacity as spiteful as causeless ; even the 
Xing’s aunts lending their aid to swell the clamour on that 
ground, and often saying, with all the malice of their inveter- 
ate jealousy, that it was not to be expected that she should 
have the same feelings as their father or Louis XIV., since 
she was not of their blood, though it was plain that the same 
remark would have applied to every (^ueen of Franco since 
Anne of Brittany. Even the embarrassments of the revenue 
were imputed to her ; and she, who had curtailed her private 
expenses, even those winch seemed alumst necessary to her 
position, that she might minister more largely to the necessi- 
ties of the poor; who had declined to buy jewels that the 
money might be applied to the service of the State; was now 
held up to the populace as being by her extravagance the 
prime cause of the national distress. Pamphlets and carica- 
tures gave her a new nickname of Madame l)clicit ; and such 
a feeling was thus excited against her in the minds of the 
lower classes that a painter who had just liiiished an engaging 
portrait of her surrounded by her children, feared to send it 
to the exhibition, lest it should be made a pretext for insult 
and violence. Her unpopularity did not indeed last long at this 
time, but was superseded, as we shall presently see, by fresh 
feelings of gratitude for fresh labours of charity ; nevertheless, 
the outcry now raised left its seed behind it to grow hereafter 
into a more enduring harvest of distrust and hatred. 

She had troubles too of another kind which touched her 
more nearly. A second daughter, Sophie, t had been born to 

* ** due declarait de son cdte k Mr. Elliott que .... si la Rcine I'eut 
mieux traits il eut peut-etre mieux fait.’* Chambrier, 1. 516. 

t Sophie Helene Beatrix, bora July 9, 1786, died June 9, 1787. F. de 
Conches, 1. 195. 
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her in the summer of 1786 ; but she was a sickly child and 
died before she was a year old of one of the illnesses to which 
children are subject, and for some months the mother mourned 
bitterly over her “ little angel,” as she called her. Her eldest 
boy, too, was getting rapidly and visibly weaker in health ; 
his spine seemed to be diseased, and Marie Antoinette’s only 
hope of saving him rested on the fact that his father had also 
been delicate at the same age. Luckily his brother gave her 
no cause for uneasiness ; as she wrote to the Emperor, “ he had 
all that his elder wanted ; he was a thorough peasant’s child, 
tall, stout, and ruddy.”* She had also another comfort, which, 
as her troubles thickened, became more and more precious to 
her, in the warm aHection that had sprung up between her 
and her sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth. A letter f has 
been preserved in wliich the Princess describes the death of 
the little Sophie to ojie of her friends, wdiich it is impossible 
to read without being struck by the sincerity of the sympathy 
with which she enters into the grief of the bereaved mother. 
In these moments of anguish she showed herself indeed a true 
sister, and the two clinging to one another the more the 
greater their dangers and distresses became, a true sister she 
continued to the end. 

Meanw'hilo the embarrassments of the Government were 
daily assuming a more formidable appearance. Calonnc had 
for some time endeavoured to meet the deficiency of the 
revenue by raising fresh loans, till he had completely ex- 
hausted the national credit ; and at last had been forced to 
admit that the scheme originally propounded by Turgot, and 
subsequently in a more modified degree by JSecker, of abolish- 
ing the exemptions from taxation which were enjoyed by the 
nobles, the privileged classes as they were often called, w^as 
the only expedient to save the nation from the disgrace and 
ruin of total bankruptcy. Put, as it seemed probable that the 
nobles w'ould resist such a measure, and that their resistance 
would prove too strong for him, as it had already been found 
to be for ids predecessors, he proposed to the King to revive 
an old Assembly which had been know'n by the title of the 
Notables; trusting that, if he succeeded in obtaining the 
sanction of that body to his plans, the nobles would hardly 
venture to insist on maintaining their privileges in defiance ot 
the recorded judgment of so respectable a council. His hopes 
were disappointed. He might fairly have reckoned on obtain- 
ing their concurrence, since it wras the unquestioned preroga- 

* C*est un vrai enfant de paysan, grand, frais et gros. Arneth, 113. 

t Feuillet de Coiicl\cs, I. 195. 
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tive of tbe King to nominate all tho members ; but, even when 
be was most deliberate and resolute, his rashness and care- 
lessness were incurable, lie took no pains whatever to select 
members favourable to his views ; and the consequence was 
that, in March, 1787, in the very first month of the session of 
the Notables, the whole body protested against one of the 
taxes which he desired to impose ; and his enemies at once 
urged the King to dismiss him, basing their recommendation 
on the practice of England, wdiere, as they affirmed, a Minister 
who found himself in a minority on an important question im- 
mediately retired from office. 

Marie Antoinette, who, as wo have seen, had been a diligent 
reader of Hume, had also been led to compare the proceedings 
of the refractory Notables with the conduct of our English 
Parliamentary parties, and to an English reader some of her 
comments cannot fail to be as interesting as they are curious. 
The Duchess do Polignac was drinking the waters at Bath, 
wdiich at that time was a favourite r(*si)rt of Enmch valetu- 
dinarians, and, while she was still in that most beautiful of 
English cities, the Queen kept up aii occasional corrc‘spond- 
ence with her. We have two letters which Mario Antoinette 
wrote to her in April ; one on the 0th, tlie very day on which 
Calonne was dismissed, the second, two days later; and even 
the passages which do not relate to politics have their interest 
as specimens of the writer’s cdiaractcr, and of tho sincere 
frankness with which she laid aside her rank and believed in 
the possibility of a friendship of completo equality. 

“April 9, 1787. 

“ I thank you, my dear heart, for your letter, w'liich has 
done me good. I was anxious about you. It is true then 
that you have not suflbred much from your journey. Take 
care of yourself, I insist on it, I beg of you ; and be sure and 
derive benefit from the waters, else 1 should repent of tho 
privation I have inflicted on myself w ithout your health being 
benefited. When you are near I feci how much 1 love you; 
and I feel it much more when you are far away. T am greatly 
taken up wdth you and yours, and you would be very un- 
grateful if you did not love me, for I cannot change towards 
you. 

“ Where you are you can at least enjoy the comfort of 
never hearing of business. Although you are in the country 
of an Upper and a Lower House, you can stop your ears and 
let people talk. But here it is a noise that deafens one in 
spite of all 1 can d<^ The words * Opposition ’ and * motions ’ 
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are established here as in the English Parliament, with this 
difference, that in London, when people go into opposition, 
they begin by denuding themselves of the favours of the 
King ; instead of which here numbers oppose all the wise and 
beneficent views of the moat virtuous of masters, and still keep 
all he has given them. It may be a cleverer way of managing, 
but it is not so gentleman-like. The time of illusion is past, 
and we are tasting cruel experience. We are paying dearly 
to-day for our zeal and enthusiasm for the American war. 
The voice of honest men is stifled by members and cabals. 
Men disregard principles to bind themselves to words, and to 
multiply attacks on individuals. The seditious will drag the 
State to its ruin rather than renounce their intrigues.*’ 

And in her second letter she specifies some of the Opposi- 
tion by name ; one of whom, as will be seen hereafter, con- 
tributed greatly to her subseejuent miseries. . . . “ The 
repugnance w'hich you know that I have alw'ays had to inter- 
fering in business is to-day put cruelly to the proof; and you 
w'ould bo as tired as 1 am of all that goes on. I have already 
spoken to you of our Upper and Lower House,* and of all 
the absurdities whicli take place there, and of the nonsense 
which is talked. To bo loaded with benefits by the King, 
like M. do Jleauvau, to join the Opposition and to surrender 
none of them, is wdmt is called having spirit and courage. It 
is, ill trutli, the courage of infamy. I am wholly surrounded 
with folks who have revolted from him. A Duke,t a great 
maker of motions, a man who has always a tear in. his eyo 
when he speaks, is one of tin? number. M. de La Fayette 
always founds the opinions he expresses on what is done at 

Philadelphia Even Eishops and Archbishops belong to 

the Opposition, and a great many of the clergy are the very 
soul of the eahal. Vou may judge, after this, of all the rc- 
sourees win eh tlu\v employ to overturn the plans of the King 
and his Ministers.” 

(^alonne, however, as has been already intimated, had been 
dismissed from oflicts before this last letter was written. 
There had been a trial of strength betw'een him and his 
enemies ; which ho, believing that he had w'on the confidence 
of Louis himself, reckoned on turning to his own advantage, 
by inducing the King to dismiss those of his opponents who 
were in office. To his astonishment he found that Louis pre- 
ferred dispensing w’ith his own services ; and the general voice 

* Apparently she mear.s tbo Notables and tbc Parliament. 

t The Due de (siuints. 
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was probably correct when it affirmed that it was the Q\iecn 
who had induced him to come to that decision. 

Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, was again 
a candidate for the vacant post, and De Vermond was as dili- 
gent as on the previous occasion, in labouring to return iho 
obligations under which that prelate had formerly laid him, 
by extolling his abilities and virtues to the Queen, and recom- 
mending him as a w'orthy successor to Calonne, whom she had 
never trusted or liked. In reality the Archbishop was wholly 
destitute of either abilities or virtues. He was notorious both 
for open profligacy and for avowed infidelity, so much so that 
Louis had refused to transfer him to the diocese of Paris, on 
the ground that “at least the Archbishop of the JMetropolis 
ought to believe in God.” t Biit IVIarie Antoinette was 
ignorant of his character, and believed De Vermond’s assur- 
ance that the appointment of so high an ecclesiastic would 
propitiate the clergy, whose opposition, as many of her letters 
prove, she thought specially formidable, and for whose support 
she knew her husband to be nervously anxious. Some of 
Calonne’s colleagues strongly urged the King to re-appoint 
Ncckcr, whose recall would have bet'u highly popular with 
the nation. But Nccker had recently given Jiouis personal 
otfence by publishing a reply to some of ( aloniie’i state- 
ments, ill defiance of the King’s express prohibition, and had 
been banished from Paris for the act ; and the (Jneen recol- 
lecting how he had formerly refused to withdraw his resigna- 
tion at her entreaty, felt that she had no reason to expect any 
great eonsideratioii for the opinions or wislu's of either herself 
or the King from one so conceited and self-w'illed, who would 
be likely to attribute his re-appoiutment, not to the King’s 
voluntary choice, but to his necessities. She therefore strongly 
pressed that the Archbishop should bo preferred ; in an iin- 
liappy moment she prevailed ; J and on the 1st of May, 1787, 
jjomenie do Brienne was installed in office with the title of 
Child’ of the Council of Finance. 

A more unhappy choice could not jiossibly have been 
made. The new Minister was soon seen to bo as devoid of 
information and ability as be was known to be of honesty, 
lie had a certain gravity of outward dcm«.*anour whicJi irii- 

♦ See nnte^ c. 18. 

t “ II faut,” (lit-il, avee un mouTement d’imp.itionro qiii lui fifchoiiTiinir, 
“ qtie, du moins, Tarclievcquo de Paris croie en l)ieu.” Souvenirs par le 
Due dc Levis, p. 102. 

X The continuer of Sismondi’s history, A, Hence, however, attributes the 
Archbishop’s appointment to the iniiucnce of the liarou de iircteuil. 
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posed upon many, and be bad also tbe address to lead tbe con- 
versation to points which his hearers understood still less 
than himself ; dilating on finance and the money market even 
to the ladies of the Court, who had had some share in per- 
suading the Queen of his fitness for office.* But his disposi- 
tion was in reality as rash as that of Calonne; and it was a 
curious proof of his temerity, as well as of his ignorance of the 
feeling of parties in Paris, that, though he knew the Notables 
to be friendly to him, as indeed they would have been to any 
one who might have superseded Calonne, he dismissed them 
before the end of the month. And the language held on their 
dissolution both by tlie Ministers and by the President of the 
Notables, and whiedi was cheerfully accepted by the people, is 
remarkable from the contrast which it affords to the feelings 
wliich swayed the national council exactly two years after- 
wards. Some measures of retrenchment which the Notables 
had recojn mended liad been adopted ; some reductions had 
been made in tbe royal households ; some costly ceremonies 
had been alndishod ; and one or two imposts whieh had pressed 
with great severity on the poorer classes had been extinguished 
or modified. And not only did M. Lamoignon, the Keeper of 
the Seals, in the speech in which he dismissed them, venture to 
affirm that th(»se reductions would be found to have ('fleeted all 
that was lUMuled to restore universal prosperity to the kingdom ; 
but the President of the Assembly, in his reply, thanked Got! 
“ for having caused him to be born in such an age, under such 
a Ooveriiment, and for having made him the subj(‘ct of a King 
whom he was constrained to love,” and the thanksgiving was 
reveehoed by the wlnile body. But this contentment did not 
last hnig. The emharrassments of the Treasury were too 
serious to he (lissi|)ated by soft speeches. Tlie Notables were 
liardly dissolved before the Archbishop proposed a new loan 
of an enormous amount ; and, as he might have foreseen, their 
dissolution r(n’iv(»d the ])ri^teusions of the Parliament. The 
Quet'irs (h'seription of tlie rise of a French opposition at once 
received a |)raetical commentary. The debates in the Parlia- 
ment beeaiiu' warmer than they had ever been since the days 
of the Fronde : the citizens, sharing in the excitement, 
thronged tlu^ palace of the Parliament, expressing their 
approval or disapproval of the different speakers by disorderly 
and unpreeedentod clamour; the great majority hooting down 
tbe INlinister and his supporters, and cheering those who spoke 
against him. The Due (l*Orleans by open bribes gained over 

♦ Son ^anil art consistait h. parlcr cbacun dcs choses qu’il croyait 
Qu'on ignoruit.*’ Do Levis, p. 100. 
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many of the Counsellors to oppose the Court in everything^. 
The registration of several of the edicts which the Minister 
had sent down was refused ; and one member of the Orleanist 
party even demanded the convdcation of the States-Geiieral, 
formerly and constitutionally the great council of the nation, 
but which hod never been assembled since the time of 
Eichelieu. 

The Archbishop was sometimes ang^ and sometimes 
terrified, and as weak in his anger as in his terror. He per- 
suaded the King to hold a bed of justice to compel the regis- 
tration of the edicts; when the Parliament protested, he 
banished it to Troyes ; in less than a month he became alarmed 
at his own vigour and recalled it. Encouraged by his pusil- 
lanimity, a*id more secure than ever of the support of the 
citizens, who had been thrown into consternation by bis demand 
of a second loan, nearly * six times as large as the first, it 
became more audacious and defiant than ever, D’Orleans 
openly placing himself at the head of the malcontents. 
Lomenic persuaded the King to banish the Duke, and to 
arrest one or two of his most vehement partisans ; and again 
in a few weeks repented of this act of decision also, released 
the prisoners, and recalled the Duke. 

As a matter of course the Parliament grew bolder still. 
Every measure which the Minister proposed was rejected ; and, 
under the guidance of one of their members, Duval d’Epres- 
menil, the counsellors at last proceeded so far as to take the 
initiative in now legislation into their own hands. In the first 
week in May, 1788, they passed a series of resolutions affirm- 
ing that to be tlie law which indeed ought to have been so, 
but which had ci?rtainly never been regarded as such at any 
period of Prcnch history. One declared that magistrates were 
irremovable except in eases of misconduct ; another, that the 
individual liberty and property of every citizen were invio- 
lable ; t others insisted on the necessity of convoking the 
State js- General as the only assembly entitled to impose taxes ; 
and the counsellors hoped to secure the royal acceptance of 
these resolutions by some previous votes which asserted that, 
of tliosc laws which were the very foundation of the Constitu- 
tion, the first was that which “ assured the Crown to the 
reigning house and to its descendants in tho male line, in the 
order of primogeniture.” 

• The loan he proposed in J unc was eighty millions (of francs), in October 
that which he demanded was four hundred and forty millions. 

t It is worth noticuig that the French people in general did not regard 
the power of arbitrary imprisonment exercised by their kings as a grievance. 

14 
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But Louis, or rather his rash Minister, was not to be so 
conciliated ; and a scene ensued which is the first of the strik- 
ing parallels which this period in France affords to the events 
which had taken place in England a century and a half before. 
As in 1642 Charles I. had attempted to arrest members of the 
English Parliament in the very House of Commons, so the 
Archbishop now persuaded Louis to send down the captain of 
the guard, the Marquis d’Agouat, to the Palace of the Parlia- 
ment, to seize d’Epresmeiiil, and another counsellor named 
Montsabert, who had been one of his foremost supporters in 
the recent discussions. They behaved with admirable dignity. 
Marie Antoinette was not one to betray her husband’s counsels 
as Henrietta Maria had betrayed those of Charles. D’Epres- 
m^nil and his friend, wholly taken by surprise, had had no 
warning of what was designed, no time to withdraw ; nor, in 
all probability, would they have done so in any case. When 
M. d’Agoust entered the Council Hall and demanded his 
prisoners, there was a great uproar. The whole assembly 
made common cause with their two brethren who were thus 
threatened. “Wo are all d’Epresmcnils and Montsaberts,’* 
was their unanimous cry; while the tumult at the doors, 
where a vast multitude was collected, many of whom had arms 
in their hands and seemed prepaivcl to use them, was more 
formidable still. But d’Agoust, though courteous in the dis- 
charge of his duty, was intrepid and firm ; and the two mem- 
bers voluntarily surrendered themselves and retired in custody, 
while the Archbishop was so elated with his triumph that a 
few days afterwards he induced the King to venture on another 
imitation of the history of England, though now it was not 
Charles, but the more tyrannical Cromwell, whose conduct 

In their eyes it was one of his most natural prerogatives. A year or two 
before the time of wliieh we arc speaking, Dr Moore, the author of Zeluco, 
and father of Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna, was travelling in France, 
and wais present at u party of French merchauts and «»tlior.s of the same rank, 
who asked him niuiiy cpiestiona about the English Constitution. When he. 
said that the King of England could not impose a tax by his own authority, 
*‘thoy said with some degree of satisfaction, * Dependant e’est assez beau 
ccla* But when he informed them “ that the King himself had not 

the power to encroach upon the liberty of the meanest of hia subjects, and 
that if he or the Miiii.ster did so, damages were recoverable in a court of lav» 
a loud and prolonged * Diablo ’ issued from every mouth. They forgot their 
own situation and turned to their natural bias of sympathy Auth the King, 
who they all seemed to think must be the most oppressed and injured of 
manhood. One of them at last addressing himself to the English politician 
said, * Tout ce que je puis voua dire, Monsieur, e’est que yotre puuvre lloi 
est bien ti plaindfrc.* " A View of the Society and Mannen in France, &c.| 
by Dr John Moore.* Vol. I. 47. Ed. 1793. 
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was copied. Before the end of the month the Governor of 
Paris entered the Palace of the Parliament, seized all the 
registers and documents of every kind, locked the doors, and 
closed them with the King's seal ; and a royal edict was issued 
suspending all the Parliaments both in the capital and the 
provinces. 
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Formidable riots take place in some Provinces — The Archbishop invites 
Neckcr to join his Ministry— Letter of Marie Antoinette describing her 
interview with the Archbishop; and her views— Necker refuses — The 
Queen sends messages to Ncckcr — The Arclibishop resigns, and Necker 
becomes Minister — The Queen’s view of his character — General rejoicing 
— Defects in Necker's character — lie recalls the Parliament — Riots in 
Paris — Severe winter — General distress — Charities of the King and Queen 
—Gratitude of the Citizens — The Princes are concerned in the libels pub- 
lished against the Queen — Preparations for the meeting of tho States- 
Gencral— Long disuse of that Assembly — Need of reform — ^Vices of the 
old Feudal system — Necker’s blunders in tho arrangements for the meet- 
ing of the States — An edict of tho King concedes the chief demands of the 
Commons— Views of the Queen. 

Tub whole kingdom was thrown into great and dangerous 
excitement by tliese transactions. Little as were the benefits 
which tho people had ever derived from the conduct of the 
Parliament, their opposition to tho Archbishop, who had 
already had time to make himself generally hated and despised, 
caused the Counsellors to be very generally regarded as cham- 
pio.ns of liberty ; and in tho most distant provinces, in Bearn, 
in Isore, and in Brittany public meetings (a thing hitherto 
unknown in the history of the nation) were held ; remon- 
strances w’ere drawn up, confederacies were formed, and oaths 
were administered by which those who took them bound them- 
selves never to surrender what they affirmed to be the ancient 
privil(?ge8 of the nation. 

^ The Archbishop became alarmed ; a little, perhaps, for the 
nation and the King, but far more for his own place, wdiich he 
had already contrived to render profitable to himself by the 
preferments which it had enabled him to engross. And, in 
the hope of saving it, he now entreated Necker to join the 
Government, proposing to yield up the management of the 
finances to him, and to retain only the post of Prime 
Minister. 

A letter from the Queen to Mercy shows that she ac- 
quiesced in the scheme. Her disapproval of Necker’s past 
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conduct was outweighed by her sense of the need which the 
State had of his financial talents ; though, for reasons which 
she explains, she was unwilling wholly to sacrifice the Arch- 
bishop ; and the letter has a further interest as displaying 
some of the difficulties which arose from the peculiar disposi- 
tion of the King, while every one was daily more and more 
learning to look upon her as the more important person in 
the Government. On the 19th of August, 1788, she writes to 
Mercy,* whom the Archbishop had employed as his mediator 
to conciliate the stubborn Swiss banker. 

“ The Archbishop came to mo this morning. Immediately 
after he had seen you, to report to me the conversation which 
be had had with you. I spoke to him very frankly, and was 
touched by what he said, lie is at this moment with the 
King, to try and get him to decide ; but I very much fear that 
M. Necker will not accept, while the Archbishop remains. 
The animosity of the public against him is pushed so far that 
M. Neckcr will be afraid of being compromised, and indeed 
perhaps it might injure his credit ; but, at the same time, 
what is to be done? In truth and conscience we cannot 
sacrifice a man who has made for us all those sacrifices of his 
reputation, of his position in the world, perhaps even of his 
life ; for I fear they would kill him. There is yet M. Foulon,t 
if M. Neckcr refuses absolutely. But I suspect him of being 
a very dishonest man ; and confidence would not be estab- 
lished with him for controller. I fear too that the public is 
pressing us to take a part much more humiliating for the 
Ministers, and much more vexatious for ourselves, inasmuch 
as we shall have done nothing of our ow'u will. 1 am very 
unhappy. I will close iny letter after I know the result of 
this evening’s conference. I greatly fear the Archbishop will 
be forced to retire altogether, and then what man are we to 
take to place at the head of the whole ? For w'e must have 
one, especially with M. Necker. He must have a bridle ; and 
the person who is above me, J is not able to be such ; and I, 
whatever people may say, and whatever happens, am never 
anything but second ; and, in spite of the confidence w'hich 

the first has in me, he often makes me feel it The 

Archbishop has just gone. The King is very unwilling ; and 
could only be brought to make up his mind by a promise that 

* Feuillet de Conches, I. 20d. 

t M. Foulon was about this time made paymaster of the army and navy, 
and was generally credited with ability as a financier, but ho was unpopular 
as a man of violent and cruel temper, and was cruelly murdered by tiie mob 
iu one of the first riots of the Bevolutiou. X King. 
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the person • should only be sounded ; and that no positive 
engagement should be made.” * 

Necker refused. The next day Mercy reported to the 
Queen that, though the excitement was great, it confined 
itself to denunciations of the Archbishop and of the Keeper 
of the Seals ; and that the name of the Queen had never 
once been mentioned ; ” and on the 22nd Marie Antoinette,! 
from a conviction of the greatness of the emergency, deter- 
mined to see Nccker herself ; and employed the Ambassador 
and De Verrnond to let him know that her own wish for his 
restoration to the direction of the finances was sincere and 
earnest, and to promise him that the Archbishop should not 
interfere in that department in any way whatever. Two days 
later J she wrote again to mention that the King had van- 
quished his repugnance to Necker, and had come wholly over 
to her opinion. “ Time pressed, and it was more essential 
than ever that Necker sliould accept ; ” and on the 25th she 
writes a final letter to report to Mercy that the Archbishop 
has resigned ; and that she has just summoned Necker to 
come to her the next morning. Though she felt that she had 
done what was both riglit and indispensable, she was not 
without misgivings. If,” she writes in a strain of anxious 
despondency very foreign to her usual tone, and which shows 
how deeply she felt the importance of the crisis, and of every 
step* that might bo taken, “ if he w ill but undertake the task, 
it is the best thing that can be done; but 1 tremble, excuse 
my weakness, at the fact that it is 1 who have brought him 
back. It is my fate to bring misfortune, and, if infernal 
machinations should cause liiiu once more to fail, or if he 
should lower the authority of the King, they will hate me 
still more.” 

In one point of view she need not have trembled at being 
known to have caused Necker’s reappointment, since it was 

S lain that no other nomination was possible. A^ergennes had 
ied a few months before, and the whole kingdom did not 
supply a single statesman of reputation except Necker. Nor 
could any choice have for the moment been more universally 
popular. The citizens illuminated Paris ; the mob burnt the 
Archbishop in effigy ; and the leading merchants and bankers 
showed their approval in a far more practical way. The 
funds rose ; loans to any amount were freely ottered to the 
Treasury ; the national credit revived ; as if the solvency or 

Neckor. t Feuillet de Conches, I. 214. 

t Ib. 217. 
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insolvency of the nation depended on a single man, and him a 
foreigner. 

Yet, if regarded in any point of view except as a finan- 
cier, he was extremely unfit to be the Minister at sneh a 
crisis ; and the Queen’s acuteness had, in the extract from her 
letter which has been quoted above, correctly ])oiiited out the 
danger to be apprehended, namely, that he might lower tho 
authority of the King.* ** It was in fact to his uniform and 
persistent degradation of the King’s authority that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the evils which ensued may bo clearly 
traced, and the cause that led him to adopt this fatal system 
was thoroughly visible to one gifted with such intuitive pene- 
tration into character as Marie Antoim^tte. For he had two 
groat defects or weaknesses ; an overwo(Miing vanity, which, as 
it valued applause above everything, led him to regard the 
popularity which they might win for him as the natural motive 
and the surest test of his actions ; and an abstract belief in 
human perfection and in the submission of all classes to strict 
reason, which could only proceed from a total ignorance of 
mankind. t Yet, gr(*atly as* financial skill was neculod if tho 
kingdom was to be saved from the bankruptcy which seemed 
to be imminent, it was plain that a faculty for organisation 
and legislation was no less indispensable if the vessel of the 
State w’as to bo steered safi'ly along thi‘ course on which it 
was entering ; for the Archbishop’s last act had been to induce 
the King to promise to convoke the States-Ociieral. Tho 
first week in May of the ensuing year was fix(‘d for tlieir meet- 
ing; and the arrangements for, and the management of, an 
Assembly which, as not having met tor nearly two hundred 
years, could not fail to present many of tho features of an 
entire novelty, was a task which would have severely tasked 
the most statesmanlike capacity. 

But, unhappily, Necker’s very first acts showed him 
equally void of resolution and of sagacity. JIo was not only 

• Her exact words are ‘‘si , . . il fassc roculcr rautf)rite dji Roi.” If ho 
causes the King’s authority to retreat, before the popnlact! or the 3’arliainpnt. 

t On one occasion when the Marquis de Ttouillc pointed out to him the 
danger of some of his plans as placing the higher chisses at tlie mercy of tho 
mob, dirige par les deux passions lus plus actives du emur hiimain ; I’inicret 
et r amour propre, . . . il me repondit froidoment, cn levant les yeux au eicl, 
qu’il fallait bien compter sur les vertus morales des hommes.” Memoircs do 
M. de Bouillc, p. 70. And Mme de Staiil admits of her father that he was, 

** se dant trop, il faut Tavouer, ^ I’empire do la raison,” and adds that he 
** etudia constamment I'csprit public, comme la boussole k la((uelle les deci- 
sions du roi devoient se conformer.” — Considerations sur la llevolutiou Fran- 
^aise, I. 171-2. 
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unable to estimate the probable conduct of the people in 
future, but he showed himself incapable of profiting by the 
experience of the past ; and, in spite of the insubordinate spirit 
which the Parliament had at all times displayed, he at once 
recalled them in deference to the clamonr of the Parisian 
citizens, and allowed them to enter Paris in a triumphal proces- 
sion, as if his ver^object had been to parade their victory over 
the King's authol||r. Their return was the signal for a renewal 
of riots, which ait^ed a more formidable character than ever. 
The police, and ertn the guard-houses, were attacked in open 
day, and the GOiWnment had reason to suspect that the 
money which was Employed in fomenting the tumults was 
supplied by the Due d’Orl6ans ; a fierce mob traversed the 
streets at night, ti^rrifying the peaceable inhabitants with 
shouts of triumph dter the King as having been compelled to 
recall the Parliamen^against his will ; w&le those who were 
supposed to be adverij to the pretensions of the Counsellors 
were insulted in the streets, and brjiuded as loyalists, the first 
time in the history of the nation that ever that name had been 
used as a term of reproach. 

Yet, presently the whole body of citizens, with their 
habitual impulsive facility of temper, again, for a while, be- 
came Iloynlists. The winter was one of unprecedented 
severity. By the beginning of December the Seine was frozen 
over, and the whole adjacent country was buried in deep snow; 
wolves from the neighbouring forests, desperate with hunger, 
were said to have made their way into the suburbs and to have 
attacked people in the streets. Food of every kind became 
scarce, and of the ])oorer classes many were believed to have 
died of actual starvation. Neckcr, ns head of the Government, 
made energetic and judicious eftbrts to relieve the universal 
distress, forming magazines in ditVerent districts, facilitating 
the means of transport, finding employment for vast numbers 
of labourers and artisans, and purchasing large quantities of 
grain in foreign countries ; and, not only were Louis and Marie 
Antoinette conspicuous for the unstinting liberality with 
which they devoted their own funds to the supply of the 
necessities of the destitute, but the Queen, in many cases of 
unusual or pressing sufibring that were reported to her in 
Versailles and tlio neighbouring villages, sent trustworthy 
persons to investigate them, and in numerous instances went 
nerself to the cottages, making personal inquiries into the 
condition of the occupants, and showing not only a feeling 
heart, but a considerate and active kindness which doubled the 
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value of her benefactions by the gracious, thoughtful manner 
in which they were bestowed. 

She would willingly have done the good she did in secret, 
partly from her constant feeling that charity was not charity 
if it were boasted of, partly from a fear that those ready to 
misconstrue all her acts would find pretexts for evil and calumny 
even in her bounty. One of her good deeds struck Necker as 
of so remarkable a character that he pressed her to allow him 
to make it known. Be sure, on the contrary,” she replied, 
“ that you never mention it. What good could it do ? they 
would not believe you ; ” * but in this she was mistaken. Her 
charities weid too widely spread to escape the knowledge even 
of those who did not profit by them; and they had their 
reward, though it was but a short-lived one. Though the 
majority of her acts of personal kindness were performed in 
Versailles, rather than in Paris, the Parisians were as vehe- 
ment in their gratitude as the Versaillese ; and it found a 
somewhat fantastic vent in the erection of pyramids and 
obelisks of snow in difierent quarters of the city, all bearing 
inscriptions testifying the citizens* sense of her benevolence. 
One which far exceeded all its fellows in size, the chief beauty 
of works of that sort, since it was fifteen feet higli, and each 
of the four faces was twelve feet wide at the base, was decor- 
ated wdth a medallion of the royal pair, and bore a poetical 
inscription commemorating the cause of its erection. 

“ Ri'inc, dont la boaute surpassc Ics appas, 

Pros (i’uii Roi bieiifaisaiit occupe ici la place. 

Si ce monument frele cst de neij^c ct do glace, 

Nos cceurs pour toi no le sont pas. 

De CO moiiunient srins exciiiplc, 

Couple auguste, Taspeet bien doux pour votro coour 
Sans doute vous plaira plus qifun palais, qu’un temple 
Que vous eleverait un peuple adulateur.'* f 

Neither the Queen’s feelings nor her conduct had been in 
any way altered ; but six months later the same populace who 
raised this monument and applauded these verses were, with 
ferocious and obscene threats, clamouring for her blood. And 
there is hardly anything more strange or more grievous in the 
history of the nation, hardly any greater proof of that incur- 
able levity which was one great cause of the long series of 
miseries which soon fell upon it, than that the impressions of 
gratitude which were so vivid at the moment, and so constantly 
revived by the Queen’s untiring benevolence, could yet be so 

* Histoire de Marie Antoinette, par M. Montjoye, p. {202. 
t Mme de Campan, p. 412. 
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easily effaced by the acts of demagogues and libellers, whom 
the people thoroughly despised even while suffering themselves 
to be led by them. How great a part in these libels was 
borne by those w^ho w'ere bound by every tie of blood to the 
King to be his warmest supporters, we have a remarkable 
proof in an Edict of Council which w^as issued during the 
Ministry of the A rchbi.shop, and which deprived the palaces 
of the Count de Provence, the Count d’ Artois, and the Due 
d* Orleans of their usual exemption from the investigation of the 
Syndics of the Library, as those officers were called whose 
duty it was to search all suspected places for libellous or 
seditious pamphlets ; the reason publicly given for this edict 
being that the dwellings of these three princes were a perfect 
arsenal for the issue of ])ublicatious contrary to the laws, to 
morality, and to religion.* 

With the return of spring, the severity of the distress 
began to pass away. Put, evem while it lasted, it scarcely 
diverted the attention of the middle classes from the prepara- 
tions for the approaching meeting of the States- General, from 
which the whole people, with few exceptions, promised them- 
selves great advaiitages, though comparatively few had formed 
any j)reci8e notion of the bcmellts which they expected, or of 
the mode in which they were to be attained. The States- 
General had been originally established in the same age 
which saw the organisation of our own Parliament, >vith 
very nearly the same powers, though the members had more 
of the narrower charaerter of delegates of their constituents 
than w^as the case in England, where they were more w'isely 
regarded as representatives of the entire nation.t And it was 

* This odirt wns rrgistrrrd in the “ Chnmhre Syndicale,’* September 13, 
1787. I^a lU'ino Mtirit? Aiitninutto et la Hcv. Fraii<;aise. llecberchuB Ilia- 
toriquofl par h; (’ointe dc p. 246. 

t There is at the present moinent ho strong n pretension set up in many 
constituencies to dictate to tlie inemhers whom they send to rarliaraent as if 
they wore delegates, and not representatives, that it is worth while to refer 
to the opinion which the greateMtof philosophical statesmen, Edmund liurkc, 
expressed on the suhjeet a hundred years ago, in opposition to that of a rival 
candidate who admitted and supported the claim of constituents to furnish 
the member whom Ihev returned to Parliament with “instructions” of 
** coercive authority.” lie tells the citizens of Bristol plainly that such a 
claim ho ought not to admit, and never will. The “ opinion of constituents 
is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a rcprcsciitatiye oughf always to 
rejoice to hear, and which he ought most seriously to'considcr ; but authori- 
tative insh'HctbUf mandates issued which the member is bound blindly and 
implicit}' to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and his conscience ; these are things utterly un- 
known to the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake 
of the whole order and tenour of our constitutioii. Parliament is not a 
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an acknowledged principle of their constitution that they 
could neither propose any measure nor ask for the redress of 
any grievance which was not expressly mentioned in tho in- 
structions with which their constituents furnished them at the 
time of their election. 

In England, the two Houses of Parliament by a vigilant 
and systematic perseverance had gradually extorted from the 
Sovereign a great and progressive enlargement of their original 
powers, till they had almost engrossed the entire legislative^ 
authority in the kingdom. But in France, a variety of cir- 
cumstances had prevented the States- General from arriving at 
a similar development. And, consequently, as in human 
aflairs very little is stationary, their authority had steadily 
diminished instead of increasing, till they had become so 
powerless and utterly insignificant that, since tho year 1G15, 
they had never once been convened. Not only had they been 
wholly disused, but they seemed to have been wholly forgotten. 
During the last two reigns no one had ever mentioned their 
name ; much less had any wish beenex|)res8ed for their resus- 
citation, till the linancial diiliculties of the Government, and 
the general and growing discontent of the great majority of 
the nation, with which, since the death of Turgot, every suc- 
cessive IVliuister had been manifestly incompetent to deal, had, 
as we have seen, led some ardent reformers to demand their 
restoration, as the one expedient wdiicli had not been tried, 
and which, therefore, had at least this in its favour, that it was 
not condemned by previojjs failure. 

That great n^forms were indispensable was admitted in 
every quarter. There w^as no country in Europe where tho 
feudal system had received so little modification. Every law 
seemed to have been made, and every custom to have been 
established, for the exclusive benefit of the nobles. They were 
even exempted from many of the taxes, an exemption which 
was the more intolerable from the vast number of persons 
w'ho w’ore included in the list. Practically it may oe said 
that there were two classes of nobles ; tho old historic houses, 
as they were sometimes called, such as the Grammonts or 
IMontmorencis, which were not numerous, and many of which 

gresa of ambassadors from different and hostile interests .... but Pnrlia- 
is a deliberative assembly of owe nation, 'with one interest, that of the whole, 
w'hcrc not local purposes, not local prijudiees ought to guide, but the general 
^ood resulting from the general reason of the whole. You choose a member 
mdeed ; but when you have chosen him, he is not member of Bristol, but be 
is a member of Parliament.*’ General Election speech at tho conclusion of 
the poll at Bristol, November 3, 1774. Burke's Works, Vol. III. p. 19, 20. 
Ed. 1803. 
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had greatly decayed in wealth and influence ; and an inferior 
class whose nobility was derived from their possession of 
office under the Crown in any part of the kingdom. Even 
tax-gatherers and surveyors, if appointed by Eoyal warrant, 
could claim the rank ; and new offices were continually being 
created and sold which conferred the same title. Those so en- 
nobled were not reckoned the equals of the higher class. They 
could not even be received at Court until their patents were 
four hundred years old, but they had a right to vote as nobles 
at elections to any representative body. Those whose patents 
were twenty-four years old could be elected as representatives; 
and from the moment of their creation, they all enjoyed the 
same exemptions as the oldest; so that, as the lowest estimate 
reckoned their numbers at a hundred thousand, it is a matter 
for some wonder how the taxes to which they did not con- 
tribute produced anything worth collecting. It was of course 
manifest that the exemptions enormously increased the burden 
to bo borne by the classes which did not enjoy such privileges. 

But, heavy as the grievance of these exemptions was, it 
was as nothing wdien compared with the feudal rights claimed 
by the greater nobles. The peasants on their estates were 
forced to grind their corn at the lord’s mill, to press their 
grapes at his wine-press, paying for such act whatever fine 
he might think fit to exact, and often having their crops 
wholly wasted or spoilt by the delays which such a system 
engendered. The game-laws forbad them to weed their fields 
lest they should disturb the young partridges or leverets ; to 
manure the soil with anything which might injure their 
flavour ; or even to mow or reap till the grass or corn was no 
longer required as shelter for tlie young coveys. Some of 
the rights of seignory, as it w’as called, w'ere such as can 
hardly be mentioned in this more decorous age ; some were 
BO ridiculous that it is inconceivable how their very absurdity 
had not led to tlicir abolition. In the marshy districts of 
Brittany, one right enjoyed by the great nobles was “the 
Bilence of the frogs,”* which, whenever the lady was con- 
fined, bound the ])easants to spend their days and nights in 
beating the swamps with long poles to save her from being 

♦ Silence des grcnouillcs. Arthur Young, “ Travels in France during 
1787-8-9,’’ p. 537. It is a singular proof how entirely research into the 
condition of the country and the people of France had been neglected both 
by its philosophers and it^ statesmen, that there does not seem to have been 
any ptmlication in the language which gave information on these subjects. 
And this work of Mr. Young’s is the one to which modem French writers, 
such as M. Alexis de Tocqueville, ohiefiy refer. 
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disturbed by their inharmonious croaking. And, if this or 
any other feudal right was dispensed with, it was only com- 
muted for a money payment, which was little less burden- 
some. 

The powers exercised by the Crown were more intolerable 
still. The Sovereign was absolute master of the liberties of 
his subjects. Without alleging the commission of any crime, 
he could issue warrants, letters under seal, as they were 
called, which consigned the person named in them to im- 
prisonment, which was often perpetual. The uiiliappy pri- 
soner had no power of appeal. No judge could inipiiro into 
his case, mrch less release him. The arrests were often made 
with such secrecy and rapidity that his nearest relations 
knew not what had become of him, but ho was cut oft’ from 
the outer world, for the rest of his life, as completely as if ho 
had at once been handed over to the executioner.* 

It was impossible but that sucli customs should produco 
general discontent, and a resolute demand for a complete 
reformation of the system. And one of the problems which 
the Minister had to determine was, how to organise the 
States- General so that they should be disposed to promote 
such measures of reform as should be adeipiate without being 
excessive ; as should give due protection to the middle and 
lower classes without depriving tlio nobhjs of tliat dignity 
and authority which were not only desirable for themselves, 
but useful to their dependents ; and, lastly, such as should 
carefully preserve the rightful prerogatives of the Crown, 
while putting an end to those arbitrary powers the existence 
of which was incompatible with the very name of freedom. 

In making the necessary arrangennuits, the long disuse of 
the Assembly was a circumstance greatly in favour of the 
Government, if Necker had had skill to avail himself of it, 
since it wholly freed him from the obligation of being guided 
by former precedents. Those arrangements were long and 
warmly debated in the King’s Council. Though the records 
of former sessions had been so carelessly preserved that little 
was known of their proceedings, it seemed to be established 
that the representatives of the Commons had usually amounted 

* ** The lettros do cachet were carried to an excess hardly credible ; to 
the length of being sold, with blanks, to bo filled up with names at the 
pleasure of the purchaser, who was thus able, in tbc gratification of private 
revenge, to tear a man from the bosom of his family and bury him in a dun- 
geon where he would exist forgotten and die unknown.*’ — A. Young, p. 532. 
And in a note he gives an instance of an Englishman named Gord(»n who 
was imprisoned in the Bastille for thirty years without even knowing the 
reason of his arrest. 
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to about four-tentbs oPtbe whole body, those of the clergy 
and of the nobles being each about three-tenths ; and that 
they had almost invariably deliberated and voted in separate 
chambers ; and the princes and the chief nobles presented 
memorials to the King, in which they almost unanimously re- 
commended an adherenco to these ancient forms ; while, with 
patriotic prudence, they sought to obviate all jealousy of 
their own pretensions or views which might be entertained or 
feigned in .any quarter, by announcing their willingness to 
abandon all the exclusive privileges and exemptions which 
‘ they had hitherto possessed, and which were notoriously one 
chief cause of the generally prevailing discontent. 

But the party which had originated the clamour for the 
States-General, now encouraged by their success, put forward 
two fresh demands ; iho first, that the number of the repre- 
sentatives of the Commons should equal that of both the 
other orders put together, which they called “ the duplication 
of the Third Est.atc;** the second, that the three orders 
should meet and vote as one united body in one chamber ; 
the two propositions taken together being manifestly calcu- 
lated and designed to throw the whole power into the hands of 
the Commons. 

Necker had great doubts about the propriety and safety 
of the first proposal ; and no doubt at all of the danger of the 
second. His own judgment was that the wisest plan would 
be to order the Clergy anil Nobles to unite in an Upper Cham- 
ber, so as as in some degree to resemble the British House of 
Lords ; while the Third Estate in a Lower Chamber, would 
be a tolerably faithful copy of our House of Commons. But he 
could never bring liimself to risk his popularity by opposing 
what he regarded as the opinion of the masses, lie was 
alarmed by the political clubs which were springing up in Paris; 
one, whose president was the Due d’Orleans, assuming the sig- 
nificant and monaciiig title of Les Enrages ; * and by the vast 
number of pamphlets which were circulated both in the capital 
and the chief towns of the provinces by thousands ; t every 

♦ Arthur Young, writing January 10, 1790, identifies Les Enrages with 
the club afterwards so in'ainous as the Jacobins. ** The ardent democrats who 
have the reputation of being so much republican in principle that they do not 
admit any political necessity for having even the name of a king, are called 
the Enraghs. They have a iiieeting at the Jacobins, the Kevolution Club 
which assembles every night in the very room in which the famous League 
was formed in the reign of Henry III.** P. 267. 

i* M. Droz asserts that a collector of such publications bought two thou- 
sand five hundred in the last three months of 1788, and that his collection 
was far from complete. Histoire de Louis XYI., II. 180. 
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writer of which put himself forward at* a legislator ; • and of 
which the vast majority advocated what they called the rights 
of the Third Estate, in most violent language ; and finally ho 
adopted the course which is a great favourite w*ith vain and 
weak men, and which he probably represented to himself as a 
compromise between unqualified concession and unyielding re- 
sistance; though every one possessed of the slightest penetra- 
tion could see that it practically surrendered both points. He 
advised the King to issue his edict that the number of repre- 
sentatives to be returned to the States- General should be 
twelve hundred ; half of whom were to be returned by the 
Commons, a quarter by the Clergy, and a quarter by the 
Nobles ; t and to postpone the decision as to the number of 
the chambers till the Assembly should meet, when he pro- 
posed to allow the States themselves to determine it ; trust- 
ing, against all probability, that, after having thus given the 
Commons the power to enforce their own views, he should bo 
able to persuade them to abandon them in deference to his 
judgment. 

Louis, as a matter of course, iidopted his advice; and, 
aiEter several dificrciit towns, Blois, Tours, Cambrai, and Com- 
piegno among them that hud been ])ropo»cd as the place of 
meeting, he himself decided in favour of VcrsaillcH,J as that 
which would allbrd him the best Inmting while tho session 
lasted. The Queen in her heart disapproved t)f every one of 
these resolutions. Sh(» saw that Necker had, as she had fore- 
boded, saerilieed the King’s authority by his advice on the 
two first questions ; and she pereeiv(*d more clearly than any 
one the danger of fixing the !Statt?a- General so near to Paris 
that the turbulent population of the city should be able to 
overawe the members. She ])re8scd these coiisiderations earn- 
estly on the King,§ but it was characteristic of the course 
which she prescribed to herself from the beginning, and from 

* Tout autiMir s’erige en Icgislatcur. Memorial of the Princes to the 
King, quotocl in a note to the last chapter of iSimondfs liistury, p. 561, 
Brussels Ed. 1810. 

t In reality the numbers were even more in favour of the Commons, tho 
representatives of tlie clergy were three hundred and eight ; and those of the 
nobles, two hundred aud eighty-five, making only five hundred and ninety- 
three of the two superior orders, while the deputies of the Tiers-EUtt were six 
hundred and twenty-one. Souvenirs dc la Marquise de Crequy, VH, 58. 

t “ Se levant alors, * Non,* dit le Roi, • ce nc peut 5tre qu’A Versailles, d 
cause dos chasses.’ *’ Louis lllanc, II. 212, quoting Barante. 

^ l^ Heine adopts ce dernier avis (that the States should meet forty 
or sixty leagues from the capital), et elle insista auprds du roi que l*on s’eloi- 
gndt de Timmense population de Paris. Elle craignait dds lors que le peuplo 
n’influenqdt les ddliberations des deputes.*' Mme de Campan, c, 83. 
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which she never swerved, that, when her advice was overruled, 
she invariably defended the courae which had been taken. 
Her language when any one spoke to her either of her own 
opinions and wishes, or of the feelings with which the different 
classes of the nation regarded her, was invariably the same. 

You are not to think of me for a moment ; all that I desire of 
you is to take care that the respect which is due to the King 
shall not be weakened,’** and it was only her most intimate 
friends who knew how unwise she thought the different de- 
cisions that had been adopted, or how deep were her fore- 
bodings of evil. 

Chambrier, I. 662. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The Rcveillon riot— Opcniiisr of the Statcs-Gcneral — The Queen is insulted 
by the partisans of tho One d’Orlcans — Disiiussinns as to the number of 
Chambers— Career and character of Mirabcan — Xecker rejects his support 
— lie determines to reveiijjc himself — Death of tho Dauphin. 

The Tneciinpj of tho States- General, as has bccn alread^ 
seen, was fixed for the beginning of May, 17S0 ; and, as if ifc 
were fated that tho bloody character of the period now to bo 
inaugurated should bo displayed from the very outset, tho 
elections for the city of Paris, which were only held in tho 
preceding week, were stained with a riot so fonuidahle as to 
coiniuonly spoken of in the records of tho time as an iu- 
surreetion.’^ 

One of the candidates for the representation of the Third 
Estate was a paper-maker of tlie name of llevcillon ; a man 
eminent for his charity and general liberality, but one who 
was believed to regard the views of the extreme reforinera 
with disfavour, lie was so ])opular with his own workmen, 
who were very numerous, and with their friends, who knew 
his character from them, that he was generally expected to 
succeed. The opposite party, who had candidates of their own, 
and had the support ol'the purse of tho Due d’Orleans, were 
determined that he should not; and no way seemed so sure 
as to murder him. Ihiiids of ferocious-looking runians wore 
brought in from tho country districts, armed with heavy 
bludgeons, and, as was afterwards learnt, w'ell supplied with 
money; and on Ihc morning of Ibe 2.Sth of April news was 
brought to the Baron di? Beseiivul, tho Commander of tho 
Eoyal Guards, that a mob of several thousand men had col- 
lected in the streets, who liad read a mock sentence professirig 
to have been passed by tho Third Estate, wliich condemned 
Eeveillon to be hanged, after which they had burnt him in 
effigy, and then attacked his house, which they were sacking 
and destroying. They even ventured to attack the first com- 
pany of soldiers whom De Besenval sent to the rescue ; and 

* It was called << L’insorrection du Faubourg St. Antoine.'* 

15 
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it wairbot till he dispatched a battalion with a couple of field- 
pieces to the spot that the plunderers were expelled from the 
house, and the riot was quelled. Nearly five hundred of the 
mob were killed, but, when the Parliament proceeded to set 
on foot a judicial enquiry into the cause of the tumult, 
Necker prevailed on the Secretary of State to suppress the 
investigation, as he feared to exasperate d’Orleans further by 
giving publicity to his machinations, of which he did not yet 
suspect either the extent or the object.* 

A momentary tranquillity was, however, restored at Paris ; 
and all eyes were turned from the capital to Versailles, where 
the first few days of May were devoted to the receptions .of 
the States- General by the King and Queen, ceremonies which 
might have had a good effect, since the bitterest adversaries of 
the Court were favourably impressed by the grace and affa- 
bility of the Queen : but which many shrewd judges after- 
wards believed to have had a contrary influence, from the 
offence taken by tlie representatives of the Commons at some 
of the details of the ancient etiquette, which on so solemn an 
occasion was revived in all its stately strictness. The digni- 
taries of the Church wore their most sumptuous robes. TIte 
nobles glittered witli silk and gold lace; jewelled clasps fast- 
ened plumes of feathers in their hats ; orders glittered on their 
breasts ; and many a precious atone sparkled in the hilts of 
their swords. The represent«atives of the Commons ‘ were 
allowed neither feathers, nor embroidery, nor swords ; but were 
forced to content themselves with plain black ch)aks. and an 
unadorned homeliness of attire which seemed as if intended 
to exclude all idea of their being tlie ecpuils of those other 
orders of which they had for a moment become tlio collt-agues. 
In a similar spirit it was arranged that, after the folding- 
doors of the saloon in which the Sovereigns were awaiting 
them were thrown wide open to admit the representatives of the 
higher orders, the Commons were let in through a side door. 
And, though in the eyes of peraons habituated to the cere- 
monious niceties of Court life, these distinctions seemed mat- 
ters of course, and, as such, unworthy of notice, it can hardly 
be wondered at if they were galling to men accustomed only 
to the simpler manners of a provincial town ; and who, proud 
of their new position and deeply impressed with its importance, 
fancied they saw in them a settled intention to degrade both 
them and their constituents by thus stamping them with a 
badge of inferiority before all the spectators. - 

* Tho best acootint of this riot is to be found in Dr. Moore’s ** Views of 
the Causes and Progress of the French Bcvolation.'’ 1. 139. 
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Tlie opening of the States- General was fixed for the 5th of 
May, and on the day before, which was Sunday, a solemn mass 
was performed at the principal church in Versailles, that of 
Notre Dame ; after whicli the congregation proceeded to an- 
other church, that of St Louis, to hear a sermon from tlio Bishop 
of Nancy. It was a stately procession that moved from one 
church to the otlier, and it was afterwards remembered as the 
very last iii which the Royal pair appeared before their sub- 
jects with the undiiiiinished magnificence of ancient ceremony. 
Pirst, after a splendid escort of troops, came the Members of 
the States in their several orders ; then the King marched by 
himself ; the Queen followed ; behind her came the rriiices 
and Princesses of the Royal Family and of the Blood, the 
Olficers of State and of the IFousehold, and companies of the 
Body-Guard brouglit up the rear. The acclamations of the 
spectators wore loud as the deputies of the States, and especi- 
ally as the represcMitatives of the Commons passed on ; loud 
too as the King moved forwards, bearing himself with un- 
usual dignity ; hut, when the Queen advanced, though still 
the main body of the people cheered with sineero respect, a 
gang of rullians, among whom were several women,* shouted 
out Long live the Duke of Orleans!** in her ear, with so 
menacing an accent that sho nearly fainted with terror. By 
a strong mastery ov('r herself sho shook off the agitation, 
which was only percH*ived by her immediate attoiidants ; but 
the disloyal huding thus shown towards her at tho outset was 
a sad omen of the sj)irit in wdiich one party at least was pre- 
pared U) view the ineasnrea of the Government; and, so far 
as she was concerned, of the degree in which her enemies had 
succeeded in poisoning the minds of the people against her, 
as the ])ersoii whos(3 resistance to their inediiated encroach- 
ments on the Royal authority was likely to prove tho most 
formidable. 

It was a significant hint too of the projects already formed 
by tlie worthless Prince whose adherents these rullians pro- 
claimed themselves. The Due d’Orleans conceived himself to 
have lately received a fresh provocation, and an additional 
motive for revenge. His eldest son, the Due de Chartre8,t 
was now a boy of sixteen, and he had proposed to the King to 
give him Madame Royale in marriage; an idea wiiich the Queen, 
who held his character in deserved abhorrence, had rejected 
with very decided marks of displeasure. He was also stimu- 

* Mme de Campan specially remarks that the disloyal cry of ** Vive lo 
Due d’Orleans” came from “les femmes du pe^le,** c. 13. 

t Afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the French. 
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lated by views of personal ambition. The History of England 
had been recently studied by many persons in France besides 
the King and Queen ; and there were not wanting advisers to 
point out to the Duke that the revolution, which had taken 
place in England exactly a century before, had owed its suc- 
cess to the dethronement of the reigning sovereign and the 
substitution of another member of the Iloyal Family in his 
place. As William of Orange was, after the King’s own 
children, the next heir to James II., so was the Dued’Orleans 
now th(i next heir, after the King’s children and brothers, to 
Louis XVI.; and for the next five months there can be no 
doubt that he and his partisans, who numbered in their body 
some of the moat influential members of the States- General, 
kept constantly in view the hope of placing him on the throne 
from which they wore to depose his cousin. 

The next day the States were formally opened by Louis in 
person. The place of ni(?oting was a spacious hall which, tw'o 
years before, had b( 30 ii used for the mecjting of the Notables. 
It had betiii the scene of many a splendid spectacle in times 
past, but luul never before witnessed so imposing or moment- 
ous a cenMuony. The town itself had not risen into notice till 
the memory of the preceding States- General had almost passed 
away. And lunv, after all the deputies had ranged themselves 
to receive their Sovon'igu, the ^‘presentativoa of the Clergy 
on the right of ihe throne, the Nobles on the left, the Commons 
in denser masses at ihe bottom of the hall ; * as the King, 
accompanied by the Queen leailing two of her cliildren f by 
tiu? baud, and ath*uded by all the Princes of the Koyal Family 
and of the Ulooil, by the Dukes and Peers of the kingdom, and 
by the JNIinisfers and great Oflleers of ►State, entered and 
took ids seat on the throne, the moat unim])assioned spectator 
must have felt that he wjis behohliug a scene at once magni- 
lieent and S(demii ; and one, from long desuetude, as novel as 
if it hiul hi’cii wholly uuprecedentc'd, such as might well 
inaugurate, a new ptdley or a new constitution. 

Could those who beheld it as spectators, could those who 
bore a part in the solemuitv, have looked into futurity ; could 
they have ilivined that no other hall would ever again see that 
virtuous and heiudiceiit king surrounded with that pomp, or 
received with that reverential homage which was now paid to 

• View of the Causes and Progress of the Revolution, by Dr. Moore. I. 
p. 144. 

t The Dauphin was too ill to be present. The children were Mme 
Roytilo and the Duo de Xormaiidic, who becumu Dauphin the next month by 
the death of his elder brother. 
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him as bis unquestioned right ; nay, that the end, of which 
this day was the beginning, scarcely one single person of all 
tliose now present, whether men in the flower of their strength, 
women in the pride of their beauty, or even children in their 
infantine innocence and. grace, would live to behold ; but that 
Sovereigns and subjects were destined, almost without excep- 
tion, to perish with circumstances of unutterable, unimaginable 
horror and misery, as the direct consecpience of this day’s 
pageant, we may well believe that the most sanguine of those 
who now greeted it with eager hope and exultation would 
rather have averted his eyes from the ill-omened spectacle, and 
would have preferred to bear the worst evils of which ho was 
anticipating the abolition, to bringing on his country the 
calamities which were about to fall upon it. 

A large state arm-chair, a little lower than the throne, had 
been set beside it for the Queen ; the Princes and Princesses 
were ranged on each aide on a row of chairs without arms ; 
and, when all had taken their places, the King opened the 
session with a short speech, leaving the real business to be un- 
folded at greater length by his jMinisters. In order to feel 
assured of the pro[)er emphasis and expression, he had re- 
hearsed his speech frequently to the Queen ; and, as he now 
delivered it with unusual dignity and gracefulness, it was re- 
ceived with frc(pieiit acclamations, though some of those who 
were watching all that passed Avith the greatest anxiety fancied 
that one or two compliments to the Queen, which it contained, 
met with a colder response ; while, at its close, the represent- 
atives of the Third Estate gave an indication of their feeling 
towards the other orders, and provoked a display on their part 
which promised little cordiality to their deliberations. The 
King, who had uncovered himself while speaking, on resuming 
his seat, replaced his hat. The nobles, according to the 
ancient etiquette, replaced theirs ; and many of the Commons 
at once asserted their equality with them by also covering 
themselves. Such an assumption was a breach of all estab- 
lished custom. The nobles were indignant, and with angry,' 
shouts demanded the removal of the Commons’ hats. They 
were met with louder clamour by the Commons, and in a 
moment the whole hall was in an uproar, which was only 
allayed by the presence of mind of Louis himself ; who, as if 
oppressed by the heat, laid aside his ovyn hat, when, as a 
matter of course, the nobles followed his example. The ^ 
deputies of the Commons did the same, and peace was re- 
stored. 

The King’s speech was followed by another short one 
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from the Keeper of the Seals, which received but little atten- 
tion ; and by one of prodigious length from Necker, which 
was equally injudicious and unacceptable to his hearers, both 
in what it said and in what it omitted. He never mentioned 
the question of constitutional reform. He said nothing of 
what the Commons, at least, thought still more important, the 
number of Chambers in which the members were to meet ; 
and, though he dilated at the most profuse length on the con- 
dition of the finances, and on his own success in re-establish- 
ing public credit, they were by no means pleased to hear him 
assert that that success had removed any absolute necessity 
for their meeting at all, and that they had only been called 
together in fulfiiment of the King’s promise, that so the 
Sovereign might establish a better harmony between the 
difiereiit parts of tlie Constitution. 

Jlcfore any business could be proceeded with, it was 
necessary for the Members to have the writs of their elections 
properly c(u*tified and registered, for which they were to meet 
on the following day. We need not here detail the artifices 
and assumptions by which the Members of the Third Estate 
put forward pretensions which w’cre designed to make them 
masters of the w'holo Assembly ; nop is it necessary to unfold 
at length the combination of audacity and craft, aided by the 
culjmble w^eakness of Necker, by which they ultimately car- 
ried the point they contended for, prevailing that ilic'tliree 
orders should deliberate and vote together as one united body 
in one Chamber. Emboldened by their success, they even 
proceeded to a step which probably not one among them had 
originally coiitcinpliited ; and, as if one of their principal ob- 
je<;t8 had been to disown the authority of the King by wdiich 
they had been called together, they repudiated the title of 
States- Oeneral, and invented for themselves a new name, that 
of “The National Assembly,” which, as it had never been 
heard of before, seemed intended to mark that they owed their 
existence to the nation, and not to the Sovereign. 

But tho discussions that took place before all these points 
were settled, presented, besides the importance of the conclu- 
sion w'hich was adopted, another feature of powerful interest, 
since it was in them that the Members first heard the voice of 
the Count de Mirabeau, who, more than any other deputy, was 
supposed during the ensuing year to be able to sway the 
whole Assembly, and to hold the destinies of tho nation in his 
hands. 

Necker’s daughter, tlie celebrated Baroness de Stael, wife 
of the Swedish Ambassador, who was present at the opening 
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of the States, which, as her father’s daughter, she regarded 
with exulting confidence, as the body of legislators who were 
to regenerate the nation, remarked, as the long procession 
passed before her eyes, that, of the six hundred deputies of 
the Commons,* the Count de Mirabeau alone bore a name 
which was previously known. And he was manifestly out of 
his place as a representative of the Commons. His history 
was a strange one. He was the eldest son of a Provencal 
noble, of Italian origin, great w^ealth, and a ferocious eccen- 
tricity of character, which made him ono of the worst possible 
instructors for a youth of brilliant talents, unbridled passions, 
and a disposition ecpially iinpetuons in its })ursuit of good and 
of evil. Even before ho had arrived at manhood, ho had be- 
come notorious for every kind of profligacy ; while his father, 
in an almost equal degree, provoked the censure of those 
wlio interested themselves in the career of a youth of un- 
deniable ability, by punishments of such severity as wore 
the appearance of vengeance rather than of fatlu^rly correc- 
tion. In six or seven years he obtained no fmver than fiftcjen 
warrants or letters under seal, for the imprisonment of his 
son in dillerent gaols or fortresses, while the young man 
seemed to take a wanton pleasure in showing how completely 
all ctforts for his reformation were thrown away. 1'hough 
unusually ugly (he himself compared his face to that of a 
tiger who had had the sinall-pox), he was irresistible among 
women. While one of the youngest subalterns in the army 
he made love, rarely without success, to the mistn*sses or wives 
of his superior ollieers, and fought diud after duel with those 
who took olfence at his gallantries. From ono castle in which 
he was imprisoned, he was aided to esca])e by the wife of an 
olGcer of the garrison, who accompanied l)is flight, Eroin 
another he was delivered by the love of a lady of tlie highest 
rank, the Marchioness de Mounier, whom ho met at the 
Governor’s table. 

When, after some years of misery, the Alarohioness termin- 
ated them by suicide, he seduced a nun of exquisite beauty 
to leave her convent for his sake; and, ns France was no 
longer a safe residence for them, he fled to Frederic of Prussia, 
who, equally glad to welcome him as a Frenchman, a genius, 
and a profligate, received him for a wdiile into high favour. 
But he was penniless, and Frederic was never liberal of his 
money. Debt soon drove him from Prussia, and he retired to 

* Aucun nom propre, except^ lesien, n*6tait encore c^lebre dans les six 
cents ddput^s du Tiers.’* (jonsid^ratioos sur la Hevolutioa Fruucaisc, p. 
186-7. 
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England, where be made acquaintance with Fox, Fitzpatrick, 
and other men of mark in the political circles of the day. He 
was at all times, and amid all his excesses, both observant and 
studious, and, while witnessing in person the strife of parties 
in this country, he learned to appreciate the excellences of our 
Constitution, both in its theory and in its practical working. 
But presently debt drove him from London as it had driven 
him from Berlin ; aud, after taking refuge for a short time in 
Holland and Switzerland, he was hesitating whither next to 
betake himself, when, hearing of the elections for the States- 
General, he resolved to oiler himself as a candidate ; and 
returned to Provence to seek the suifrages of the nobles of his 
own county. 

Unluckily, his (diaracter was too well known in his native 
district; and the nobles, unwilling to countenance the ambition 
of one who had obtained so evil a notoriety, rejected him. Full 
of indignation, he turned to the Third Estate, offering himself 
as a reprt?aentative of the Commons. In his speeches to the 
citizens of Aix and Marseilles, for he canvassed both towns, 
he inveighed against !Necker and the Government with an 
eloquence which electrilied his audience, who had never before 
been addressed in the language of independence. He was 
returned for both towns, and hastened to Versailles, eager to 
avenge on the nobles, the body which, as bo felt, he had a 
right to hav»‘ represented, the affront wdiieh had driven him 
against his will to seek the votes of a class with which he had 
seareely a feeling in common. For in the whole Assembly, 
there was no luan less of a democrat in his heart, or prouder 
of his ancestry and aristocratic privileges. 

He dilfeivd from most of his colleagues, inasmuch as he 
from the first had distinct views of the policy desirable for the 
nation ; which he conceived to be the establishment of a limited 
Constitutional Monarchy, such as he had seen in England.* 
But no man in the whole Assembly was more inconsistent ; as 
ho was ever changing his views, or at least his conduct and 
]anguag(\ at the dictates of interest, or wounded pride ; some- 
times, as it might seem, in the mere wantonness of genius, 
as if he wished to show that he could lead the Assembly 
with eipial ease to take a course or to retrace its steps; that 
it nested with him alone alike to do or to undo. The only 
object from which he never departed was that of making all 

* In thr first weeks of the session he told the Count de la March, ** On 
ne sortini plus de lii sans un gouvernemont plus ou mnins semblablo k celui 
d'Angletcrre.*' Correspoudauco entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de 

la Marck, L 67 . 
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parties feel and bow to bis influence. And it is this very 
inconsistency which so especially connects his career for the 
rest of his life with the fortunes of the Queen, since, while he 
misunderstood her character and feared her power with the 
King and Ministers as likely to bo exerted in apposition to his 
own views, he was the most fergeious and most foul of her 
enemies ; when he saw that she was willing to accept his aid, 
and when he therefore began to conceive a hope of making her 
useful to himself in the prosecution of his designs, no man 
was louder in her praise, nor, it must be admitted, more 
energetic or more judicious in the advice which he gave her. 

His language on the first occasion on which ho made his 
voice heard in the Assembly was eminently characteristic of 
him, so manifestly was it directed to tho attainment of his 
own object, that of making himself necessary to tho Court, 
and obtaining either office or some pension which might 
enable him to live, since his own resources had long been 
exhausted by his extravagance. H^Kpresmenil had strongly 
advocated the doctrine that tho meeting of the three orders 
in separate chambers was a fundamental principle of the 
Monarchy ; and Mirabeau, in opposition to him, moved an 
address to the King, which n^presenfed tho Third Estate as 
desirous to ally itself with tlie throne, so as to enable it to 
resist the pretensions of tho clergy and the nobles ; and, as 
this speech of his produced no overture from the Minister, in 
the middle of June he made a direct offer to Necker to sup- 
port the Government if Necker had any plan at all which was 
in the least reasonable ; * and he gave proof of his sincerity 
by vigorously opposing some proposals of the extreme re- 
formers. But, with incredible folly, Necker rejected his sup- 
port, treating his arguments to his face as insignificant, and 
affirming that their views were irreconcilable, since Mirabeau 
wished to govern by policy, while he himself preferred mo- 
rality. 

He at once resolved to revenge himself on tho Minister 
W'ho hud thus slighted him,f and ho was not long in finding 

♦ He employed M. Malouet, a very influential member of tho Assembly, 
as his agent to open his views to Necker, saying to him, “ Je m’ndresse done 
d votre probit6. Voiis etes li6 avec MM. Necker et dc Montniorin, vous 
devez savoir cc qu’ils vciilent, cts'iN ont un plan ; si cc plan est raisonnablo 
je ie defendrai.*’ Correspondance dc Mirabeau et la Marck, I. 219. 

t There is some uncertainty about Mirabeau’s motives and connections 
at this time. M. de Bacourt, the very diligent and judicious e<litor of that 
correspondence with De la Marck which has been already quoted, denies 
that Mirabeau ever received money from the Due d’flrleans, or that he bad 
any connection with his party or his views. The evidence on the other side 
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an opportunity. On the 23rd of June, after the States had 
assumed their new form, and Louis at a Hoyal sitting had 
announced the reforms he had resolved to grant, and which 
were so complete that the most extreme reformers admitted 
that they could have wished for nothing more, except that 
,thcy should themselves have taken them, and that the King 
should not have given them, Mirabeau took the lead in throw- 
ing down a defiance to his Sovereign ; refusing to consent to 
the adjournment of the Assembly, as was natural on the with- 
drawal of the King ; and declaring that they, the members of 
the Commons, would not quit tho Hall unless they were 
expelh?d by bayonets. 

Ihit vioh'utly as A^ersailles and Paris were agitated 
throughout May and June, Marie Antoinette took no part in 
tho discussion which these questions excited. (She had a still 
graver trouble at home. Her eldest son, the Dauphin, whose 
birth had been greeted so enthusiastically by all classes, had, 
ns we have seen, long been sickly ; since the beginning of the 
year his liealih had been growing worse, and on the 4th of 
June he died; and, though his bereaved mother bore up 
bravely under Ins loss, she felt it deeply, and for a time was 
almost incapacitated from turning her attention to any other 
subject. 

gcomfl much sfronffor, and somo of the statements of the Comte de la Marck 
contained in tlnit voluino, f>;o to exculpate Minibcim from all complicity in 
the attack on Versailles on the Otb of October, which seems established by 
ubundunt testimony. 
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Troops aro l)roiin;lit up from the frontier — The Assembly petitions the King 
to withdraw them — Tie refuses — 11c dismisses Neekcr — The Baron de Ure- 
teuil is appointed Prime Minister — Terrible riots in l*aris — The 'I’ricolour 
Flag is adopted— Storming of the Bastille and murder of the (Jovernor — 
The Clount d’ Artois and other IVinees tly from the Kingdom — The King 
reenlls Xecker — Withdraws the soldiers and visits Paris — Formalion of the 
National (Tuard— Insolence of I/.i Fayette and Ihiilly — Madame dc Tour/cl 
becomes fi(»verness of the Jtoyal ehildreii — liCtters of Marie Antoinette on 
their character, and on her own views of education. 


Btt even so solemn a grief as that for a dead child she 
was not suilcred to indulge long. Even for sneh a purpose 
liojalty is not always allowed the respite which would bo con- 
ceded to those in a more moderate station ; and nlVnirs in 
Paris began to assume so menacing a charaettir that she was 
forced to rouse herself to support her husband. Demagogue's 
in Paris exciled the lower elasjses of the citizens to foriinduble 
tumults. Tlie troops were tampered with ; they mutinied ; 
and, when the Assembly so violated its duty as to take the 
mutineers under its proteetioii, and to intercede with the 
King for their pardon, Louis, or, as we should probably say, 
Necker, did not venture to refuse, though it w'as plain that 
the condign punishment of such an olVence was indispensable 
to the maintenanee of discipline for the future. And Louis 
felt the humiliation so deeply that some of those about him, 
the Count d’Artois taking the h‘ad in that party, w’ero able to 
induce him to bring up from the frontier some German and 
Swiss regiments, which, as not having been exposed to the 
contagion of the capital, were free from the prevailing taint of 
disloyalty. But LoUis was incapable of carrying out any plan 
resolutely. He selected the Commander with judgment, 
placing the troops under the orders of a veteran of the Seven 
Years* War, the old Marshal de Broglie, who, though more 
than seventy years of age, gladly brought once more his tried 
skill and valour to the service of his Sovereign. But the 
King, even while entrusting him with this command, disarmed 
him at the same moment by a strict order to avoid all blood- 
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shed and violence ; though nothing could be more obvious than 
that such outbreaks as the Marshal was likely to be called on 
to suppress, could net be quelled by gentle means. 

^ The Orleanists and Mirabeau probably knew nothing of 
this humane or rather pusillanimous order, though most of the 
secrets of the Court were betrayed to them ; but Mirabeau 
saw in the arrival of the soldiers a fresh opportunity of 
making the King feel the folly of the Minister in rejecting his 
advances. And in a speech of unusual power, he thundered 
against those who had advised the*bringing up of troops, as he 
declared, to overawe the Assembly ; though, in fact, nothing 
but their presence and active exertions could prevent the As- 
sembly from being overawed by the mob. But, undoubtedly, 
at this time his own first object was to use the populace of 
Paris to terrify the members into obedience to himself. In 
one of his ends ho succeeded; he drove Necker from 
office. He carried the address which he proposed, to entreat 
the King to withdraw the troops; but Louis had for the 
moment resolved on adopting bolder counsels than those of 
Necker. lie declined to comply with the petition, declaring 
that it w'as his duty to keep in Paris a force suflicicnt to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity, though, if the Assembly were dis- 
quieted by their neighbourhood, he expressed his willingness 
to remove their session to some more distant town. And at 
the same time he dismissed Necker from office, banishing him 
from Franco, but ordering him to keep his departure secret. 

The Queen had evidently had great influence in bringing 
him to this decision ; but how cordially she approved of all 
the concessions which the King had already made, and how 
dearly she saw that more still remained to be done before the 
necessary reformation could be pronounced complete, the 
letter which on the evening of Necker’s dismissal she wrote 
to Madame de Polignac convincingly proves. She had high 
ideas of the authority which a King w as legitimately entitled 
to exercise ; and to w hat she regarded as undue restrictions on 
it, injurious to his dignity, she would never consent. She 
probably regarded them as abstract questions which had but 
little bearing on the substantial welfare of the people in gen- 
eral ; but of all measures to increase the happiness of all 
classes,, even of the very lowest, she was throughout the 
warmest advocate. 

“July 11, 1789, 

“ I cannot sleep, my dear heart, without letting you know 
that M. Necker is gone. MM. de Breteuil and de la Vau- 
guyon will be summoned to the Council to-morrow. God 
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grant that we may at last be able to do all the good with 
which we are wholly occupied. The moment will be terrible ; 
but I have courage, and provided that the honest folks sup- 

f ort us without exposing themselves needlessly, I tiiiuk that 
have vigour enough in myself to impart some to others. 
But it is more than ever necessary to bear in mind that all 
classes of men, so long as they are honest, are equally our sub- 
jects, and to know how to distinguish those who are right- 
thinking in every district and in every rank. My God ! if 
people could only believe^that these are my real thoughts, 
perhaps they would love me a little. But 1 must not think 
of myself. The glory of the King, that of his son, and thoii 
happiness of this ungrateful nation, are all that I can, all that 
I ought to wish for; for as for your friendship, my dear heart, 
I reckon on that always. . . 

Such language and sentiments were worthy of a Sovereign. 
Tliat the feelings here expressed were genuine and sincere, the 
whole life of the writer is a standing proof ; and yet already 
lierce wicked spirits, even of women (for nevtT was it more 
clearly seen than in France at this time, how far, when women 
an; cruel, they exceed the w'orst of men in ferocity), were 
thirsting for her blood. Already a woman in edu(*ation and 
ability far above the lowest class, om? whose energy afterwards 
raised her to be, if not tlio avowed h<‘ful, at least the moving 
spirit of a numerous party, ISIadamu Roland, was urging tho 
public prosecution, or, if tlio nation wtwo not riJ)^^ for such a 
formal outrage, the secret assassination of both King and 
Queen.* But, however benevolent and patrif)tic were the 
Queen’s intentions, it became instantly evident that those who 
had counselled the dismissal of Xeeker had given their advice 
ill entire ignorance of the hold which he had establislied on 
the aifections of the Parisians ; while the ik'w Prime Minister, 
the Baron de Breteuil, whose previous ofllce had connected 
him with the police, w^as, on that account, very iin])opiilar 
with a class which is very numerous in all large cities. Tho 
populace of Paris broke out at once in riots which amounted 
to insurrection. Thousands of citizens, not all of the lowest 
class, decorated with green cockades, tho colour of Noeker’s 
livery, and armed with every variety of wx'apon, paraded tho 

♦ A letter of Mme lioland dated the 26th of this very month, July, 1789, 
declares that the people are undone if tho National Assembly does not pro- 
ceed serioasly and regularly to the trial of tho illustrious heads (the King and 
Queen), or if some generous Decius does not risk hia life to take theirs " (a 
curious reading of the achievements of the Dccii). 
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streets, bearing aloft busts of Necker and the Due d’OrIcans, 
without stopping, in their madness, to consider how incon- 
gruous a combination they were presenting. The mo»t 
ridiculous stories were circulated about the Queen ; it was 
affirmed that she had caused the Hall of the Assembly to be 
undermined, that she might blow it up with gunpowder ; * 
and, by .way of averting or avenging so atrocious an act, the. 
mob began to set fire to houses in different quarters of the 
city. ; Growing bolder at the sight of their own violence, they 
broke open the prisons, and thus obtained a reinforcement of 
hundreds of desperadoes, ripe for any wickedness. The troops 
were paralysed ny Louis* imbecile order to avoid bloodshed, 
and in the same proportion the rioters were encouniged by 
their inaction and evident helplessness. They attacked the 
great armoury, hnd equi[)ped themselves with its contents, 
applying to the basest uses tiine-lioiioured weapons, monu- 
ments of ancient valour and patriotism. The spear with which 
Dunois had cleared his country of the British invaders ; the 
sword with whieh the first Bourbon King had routed Eginont’a 
cavalry at Ivry, were torn down from the walls to arm the 
vilest of mankind for rapine and slaughter. They stormed 
the Hotel do Ville, and got possession of the municipal chest, 
containing three millions of francs; and now, more and more 
intoxicated with their triumph, and with the evidence which 
all these exploits afforded that the whole city was at their 
mercy, they proceeded to give their riot a regular organisation, 
by establishing a committee to sit in the Guildhall and direct 
their future proceedings. Lawless and ferocious as was the 
main boily of the rioli’rs, there were shnnvd heads to guide 
their fury ; and ilus vi'ry lirst order issued by this committee 
was marked by such acute foresight, and such a skilful 
adaptation to tlie requirements of the moment, and the 
humour of the people, that it remains in force to this day. 
It was hardly strange that men in open insurrection against 
the King’s authority should turn their wrath against one of 

♦ This story roiiehod evon distant provinces. On the 24th of July 
Arthur Young, ueing at Colmar, was assured at the table-d*hdte, ‘‘that the 
Queen had a plot, nearly on the point of execution, to blow up the National 
Assenihly by a mine, and to murrh the army instantly to massacre all Paris.** 
A French oificer presumed hut to doubt of the truth of it, and was immedi- 
fttely overpowered witli numbers of tongues. A deputy had written it ; they 
had seen the letter. And at Dijon a week later he tells us that ** the current 
report at present, to which all possible credit is given, is that the Queen has 
been convicted of a plot to poison the King and Monsieur, and give the 
Kogeney to the Count d'Artois, to set fire to Paris, and blow up the Palais 
Royal by a mine."— Arthur Young's **Trave]s, &c., in France," pp. 143, 151. 
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its conspicuous emblems, consecrated though it was by usage 
of immemorial antiquity, and by many a heroic nchievemout, 
the snow-white banner bearing the golden lilies. But that 
glorious ensign could not be laid aside till another was substi- 
tuted for it ; and the colours of the city, red and blue, and 
white, the colour of the army, were now blended together 
to form the tricolour flag which has since won for itself a wider 
renown than even the deeds of Bayard or Turemio had shod 
upon the lilies, and with which, under every subsequent form 
of government, the nation has permanently identified itself. 

They demanded more men, and a committee with three 
millions of francs could easily coinmaud recruits. They 
stormed the Hotel des Invalides, wliere thousands of muskets 
were kept fit for instant use ; one division of regular troops, 
under the Baron de Beseuval, mutinying against his orders, 
and refusing to fire on the mob. They took possession of the 
city gates, and, thinking thciiiselves now strong enough for any 
exploit, on the third day of the insiirrectian, the I tth of J uly, 
they marched in overpowering force to attack the Bastille. 

In former times the Bastilli? had been tlie great fortress 
of tlic city ; and, as such, it had htnui fortified with all the 
rcxsources of the engineer’s art. !Massive well-armed towers 
rose at numerous poiuts above walls of great height and 
solidity. A deep fosse surrounded it, ami, when well sup- 
plied and garrisoned, it had been ri'garded with pride by the 
citi/.ens, as a bulwark capable of defying tlie utmost eftbrts of 
a foreign enemy, and nut the less to be admired because they 
never expected it to be exposi*d to sucli a test; but as a war- 
like fortress it bad lung been disused. In recent times it 
had only been known as the state prison identilied more than 
any other with the worst aets of despotism and barbarity. 
As such it w'as now as much detested as it had formerly been 
respected; and it had nothing but the outward appearance of 
strength to resist an attack. Evidently the military authori- 
ties had never anticipated the possiliility that the mob w'ould 
rise to such a height of audacity. But the rioters were now 
encouraged by two day^s of unbroken success, and those who 
spurred them on were well-informed as well as fearless. They 
knew that the castle was in such a state that its apparent 
strength was its real weakness ; that its entire garrison con- 
sisted of little more than a hundred soldiers, most of whom 
were superannuated veterans, a force inadequate to man one- 
tenth of the defences ; and that the Governor, De Launay, 
though personally brave, was a man devoid of presence of 
mind and nervous under responsibility. 
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Led by a brewer named Santerre, who for the next three 
years bore a conspicuous part in all the worst deeds of ferocity 
and horror, they assailed the gates in vast numbers. While 
the attention of the scanty garrison was fully occupied by this 
assault, another party scaled the walls at a point where there 
was not even a sentinel to givo the alarm, and let down one 
draw-bridge across the fosse, while another was loosened, as 
is believed, by the traitors in the garrison itself. Swarming 
across the passage thus opened to them, thousands of the 
assailants rushed in; murdered the Governor, officers, and 
almost every one of the garrison ; and with a savage ferocity, 
as yet unexampled, though but a faint omen of tli^ir future 
crimes, they cut olf the head and hands of De Launay and 
several of their chief victims, and, sticking them on pikes, 
bore them as tropliies of their victory through the streets of 
the city. 

The news of what had been done came swiftly to Versailles, 
wliore it excited feelings in the Assembly which, had the King 
or Ills advisers been capable of availing themselves of them with 
skill and lirmuess, might have led to a salutary change in the 
policy of that body. For the greater part of the deputies 
were thoroughly alarmed at the violence of Santerre and his 
companions, and would in all probability have supported the 
King in taking strong measures for the restoration of order. 
Ihit Jjouis could not be roused, even by the murder of his own 
faithful servant, to employ force to save those who might be 
similarly menaced. The only expedient which occur.»’ed to his 
mind was to concede all that the rioters required ; and at 
mid-day on the I5th ho repaired to the Assi‘mbly and an- 
nounced that ho had ordered the nunoval of the troops from 
Paris and from Versailles ; declaring tliat ho trusted himself 
to the Assembly, and wished to identify himself with the 
nation. Tho Assembly could hanlly have. avoided feeling that 
it was a strange lime to select for withdrawing the troops, 
when an armed mob w^as in possession of the capital ; but, as 
they bad formerly reipiestetl that measure, they thought them- 
selves bound now' to applaud it, and, being for the moment 
touched by the t‘ompliment paid to themselves, when he 
quitted the ILall they unanimously rose and followed him, 
escorting him back to the Palace with vehement cheers. A 
vast crow'd filled the outer courts, who caught the contagion, 
and shouted out a demand for a sight of the whole Boyal 
Family ; and presently wdien the Queen brought out on the 
balcony her only remaining boy, w'hom the death of his 
brother had raised to the rank of Dauphin, and saluted them 
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with a graceful bow, the whole mass burst out iu one vocifer- 
ous acclamation. 

Yet even in that moment of congratulation there were 
base and malignant spirits in the crowd, full of bitterness 
against the Koval Family, and especially against the Queen, 
whom they had evidently been taught to regard as the chief 
obstacle to the reforms which they desired. Her faithful 
waiting- woman, Madame de Campan, had gone down into the 
court-yard and mingled with the crowd, to be the better able to 
judge of their real feelings. She could see that many were 
disguised ; and one woman, whoso veil of black lace, with 
w'hich she concealed her features, showed that she did not be- 
long to the lowest class, seized^her violently by the arm, call- 
ing her by her name, and bidding her “ go and tell her Queen 
not to interfere any more in the government, but to leave her 
husband and the good States- General to work out the happi- 
ness of the people.’* Others she heard uttering threats of 
vengeance against Madame de Polignac. And one, while 
pouring forth “a thousand invectives** against both King 
and Queen, declared that it should soon bo impossible to find 
even a fragment of the throne on which they wore now 
seated. 

Marie Antoinette was greatly alarmed, not for herself, 
but for her husband, and, now that he had determined on 
withdrawing the soldiers from the capital, she earnestly en- 
treated him to accompany them, taking the not unreasonable 
view that the violence of the Parisian mob would be to some 
extent quelled, and the well-intentioned portion of the As- 
sembly would have greater boldness to support their opinions, 
if the King were thus placed out of the reach of danger from 
any fresh outbreak ; since it was generally understood that an 
attack on Versailles itself was anticipated.* She felt so cer- 
tain of the wisdom of such a course, and so sanguine of pre- 
vailing, that she packed up her diamonds ; burnt many of her 
papers, and drew up a set of orders for the arrangement of 
the details of the journey. But on the morning of the 10th 
she was compelled to inform Madame Campan that the plan 
was given up. Large portions of the Parisian mob, and 
among them one deputation of the lishwomen, who on this, as 
well as on more festive occasions, claimed equally to take the 
lead, had come out to demand that the King should visit 
Paris ; and the Ministerial Council thought it safer for him to 
comply with that petition than to throw himself into the arms 

* Gar dds ce moment on mena<;ait Versailles d*une incursion dc gens 
annds de Paris." Mme de Campan, c. 14, 
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^ the soldiers, a step which might not improbabljdead to a 
civil war. 

To the Queen this seemed the most dangerous course of 
all. She knew that botli at Versailles and at Paris the agents 
of the Due d'Orleans had been scattering money with a 
lavish hand ; and she scarcely doubted that, either on his road, 
or in the city, her iiusband would be assassinated, or at the 
least detained by the mob as a prisoner and a hostage. 

Had she not feared to increase his danger, she would have 
accompanied him ; but at such a crisis it required more 
courage and fortitude to separate herself from him, and the 
most courageous part was ever that which was most natural 
to her. But, though she took no precautions for herself, she 
was as thojiglitful as ever for her friends ; and, knowing how 
obnoxious the Duchess do Polignac was to the multitude, she 
insisted on her departing with her family. The Duchess fled, 
not unwillingly ; and at the same time others also quitted 
Yersailh^s who had not the same plea of delicacy of sox to 
excuse their terrors, and who were required by every principle 
of duty to remain by the King’s side the more steadily the 
grcattJF migljt bo the danger. The Prince do Cond6, who 
certainly at one time had been a bravo man, and had won an 
houourahlo name, worthy of his intrepid ancestor, in the 
Seven Years* War; his brother, the Prince de Conti; the 
Count d* Artois, who, having always been the advocate of the 
most violent measures, was doubly bound to stand forward in 
defence of his king and brother; all lied, setting the first example 
of that base emigration wdiich eventually left the king de- 
fenceless in tlio midst of his enemies. The Baron do Breteuil 
and some of the Ministers made similar provision for their 
own safety ; though it may be said, as some extenuation of 
their ignoble flight, that they bad no longer any ollicial duties 
to detain tliein, since the King had already dismissed them ; 
and on the evening of the IGth had written to Necker to beg 
him to return without delay and resume his oflice, claimin.'^ 
his instant obedienee asa proof of the attachment and fidelity 
which lie had promised \vhcn departing five days before. . 

On the moruiiig of the 17lh Louis set out for Paris in a 
single carriage, escorted by a very slender guard and accom- 
panied by a party of the deputies. He was fully alive to the 
danger he was incurring. Ho knew that threats had been 
•peiily uttei'cd that he should not reach Paris alive and he 
had prepared for his journey as for death, burning his papers. 


♦ Lacrctello, Vol. VII. p. 105. 
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taking the sdcrament, and making arrangements for a regency. 
Marie Antoinette was almost hopeless of his safety ; she sat 
with her children in her private room, shedding no tears, lest 
the knowledge of her grief should increase the alarm of her 
attendants ; but her carriages were kept harnessed, and she 
had prepared and learnt by heart a short speech, with which, 
if the worst news which she apprehended should arrive, she 
intended to repair to tho Assembly, and claim its protection 
for the wife and children of their Sovereign.* But, often, as 
she rehearsed it, her voice, in spite of all her eflbrts, was 
broken by sobs, and her reiterated (wclamation, “ They will 
never let him return,** but too truly expressed the deep fore- 
bodings of her heart. 

They were not yet fated to be realised ; the Jnsurrect ion 
Committee had already organised a force wliicli they liad en- 
titled the National Guard, and of wliieli they had conferred 
the command on tlie IMarquis de La Fayette. And at tlio 
gates of the city the King was met by him and the maj^or, a 
man named Bailly, who had achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion as a mathematician and an astronomer, but who was 
thoroughly imbued with the levelling and irreligious doctrines 
of tho School of tho Encyclopedists. No men in Paris wero 
less likely to treat their Sovereign with duo respect. 

Since his return from America l^a Fayette had been living 
in retirement on his estate, till at the recent election he had 
been returned to the States- General as one of the represent- 
atives of tho nobles for his native province of Auvergne. Ho 
had taken no part in tho debates, being entirely deslilute of, 
political abilities ; t and he had ajiparently no very distinct 
political views, but wavered between a desire for a republic, 
such as that of which he had witnessed the c*stablishmeiit in 
America, and a feeling in favour of a limited monarchy 
siieh as he understood to exi.st in Groat Hritain, though ho 
had no accurate compreliension of its most essential prin- 
ciples. But his rilling [)assiou was a desire for pr)pularity ; ’ 
and Jis he had alwa^vs been vain of his unbending ill manners 

* She meant to ^ay, “ Mef'sicurs, jc viem rnnoitro entro vos mains 
I'epouse efc la famillo de votn; .-oiiverain. >’« .Miufircz j)as quo Ton desunisso 
sur la terre ct: qiii a etc uni dans h; eiid,” Mrm; d»; (jampun, c. 1 1. 

t Napoleon scents to liavc lornied this o]>iiiion of Ids political views. 

“ Selon (iourgaiid, lliionaparte, caiisaiit a Stu Helene le iraitait avec 

? lu'4 de mepris (que Mme de JStael). ‘ La Kayotte ctait encore uii autre niais. 

1 etait nuUement tailK; pour lu rrdo qu’il avail a jouer . . . (/'’cluit uti 
hommo sans talents ni civils, ni militaircs ; esprit borni?, caraetdre dis^iInul6, 
dqminc par des idccs vagucs de liberie mal digerees ebe/ lui ; nial cuiifiucs.’” 
^iugruphio Universcllc. 
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as a proof of his liberal sentiments,* and as his vanity made 
him regard kings and queens with a general dislike, as being 
of a rank superior to his own, he looked on the present occur- 
rence as a favourable opportunity for gaining the goodwill of 
the mob, by showing marked disrespect to Louis. He would 
not even pay him the ordinary compliment of appearing in 
uniform, but headed his new troops in plainclothes; and even 
those were not such as belonged to his rank, but were the 
ordinary dress of a plain citizen. While Bailly’s address, as 
Louis entered the gates, was marked with the most studied 
and gratuitous insolence. “ Sire,” said he, “ I present to 
Your Majesty the keys of your good city of Paris. Tliey are 
the same whicli were presented to Henri IV. lie had con- 
quered his people : to-day the people have conquered their 
King.” 

Louis proceeded onwards to the HAtcl de Ville, in a 
strange procession, headed by a numerous band of fishwornen, 
always prominent, and recruited at every step by a crowd of 
rough peasant-looking men, armed with bludgeons, scythes, 
and every variety of rustic weapons, evidently on the watch 
for some opportunity to create a tumult, and seeking to ])ro- 
voko one by raising from time to time vociferous shouts of 
” Vive la Nation,” and uttering ferocious threats against any 
one who might chance to exclaim, ” Vive le Koi.” But they 
W(»re disconcerted by the perfect calmness of the King, on 
Avhom danger to himself seemed the only thing incapfible of 
making an impression. On Bailly’s insolent 8])ceLh he had 
made no comment, remarking in a whisper to his principal 
attendant, that he had i)('tt(M* appear not to have heard it. And 
now at the Hotel de V’ille his demeanour was as unruflled as 
if t?verything that had happened had b(‘en in pi*rfect accord- 
ance with his wishes, .lie made a short spc^ech in which ho 
confirmed all the eoiieessions and promises which he had pre- 
viously made. He even placed in his hat a tricolour cockade, 
w'hich the mayor had the elfroiitery to present to him, though 
it was the emblem of the revolt of his subjects and of the de- 
feat of his troops. And, at last such an eifect had his fearless 
dignity on even the liercest of his enemies, that \vhen he 
afterwards came out on the balcony to show himself to the 
crowd beneath, the whole mass raised the shout of “ Vive le 
Koi,” with as much enthusiasm as had ever greeted the most 
feared or the most beloved of his predecessors. 

His return to the barrier resembled a triumphal proces- 

* In his Memoirs he boasts of the gaiic^erie de ses manieres qui ne se 
pli^rcnt jamais aux graces de la Cour." p. 7. 
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sion. Yet, happy as it seemed that outrage had thus been 
averted and unanimity restored, the result of the day cannot 
perhaps be deemed entirely fortunate, since it probably con- 
tributed to fix more deeply in the King’s mind the belief that 
concession to clamour was the course most likely to bo suc- 
cessful. Nor did the Queen, though for the moment her 
despondency was changed to thankful exultation, at all con- 
ceal from herself that the perils which had been escaped wore 
certain to recur ; and that vigilance and firmness would surely 
again be called for to repel them, qualities which she could 
find in herself, but which she might well doubt her ability to 
impart to others.* 

Her own attention was for a moment occupied by the 
necessary work of selecting a new governess for her children 
in the place of jVladame de Polignac; and after some de- 
liberation her choice fell on the Marchioness de Toiirzel, a lady 
of the most spotless eharaeter, who f»(rma to have been in 
every respect well fitted for so important an olliee. As Mario 
Antoinette had scarcely any previous aecjuaintanco with her, 
it was by her eharaeter ahmo that she had been induced to 
select her ; as was gracefully expressed in Die brief speech 
with which she delivered her little eliarges into her hands. 
“ Madame,” said she, “ I formerly entrusted my children to 
friendship, to-day I entrust them to virtue ; ”t and, a day or 
two afterwards, to make easier the task which the Marchioness 
bad not undertaken without some unwillingness, she address(*d 
her a letter in which she describes the eliaracter of her son, 
and her own principles and method of education witli an im- 
partiality and soundness of judgment, which could not have 
been surpassed by one who had devoted her whole attention 
to the subject. 

“July 25, 1780. 

“ My son is four years and four months old, all but two 
days. I say nothing of his size nor of his general appearance ; 
it is o*nly necessary to see him. His health has always been 
good, but even in his cradle we perceived that his nerves were 
very delicate. . . . This delicacy of his fierves is such that any 
noise to which he is not accustomed friglitens him. I’or in- 
stance, he is afraid of dogs because he once heard one bark 
close to him ; and 1 have never obliged him to see one, because 
1 believe that, aa his reason grows stronger, his fears will pass 

* See her letter to Mercy, without date, but apparently written a day or 
two after the King’s journey to Paris. Feuillet de Cuiichcs, I. 238. 

t Souvenirs de Quarante Ans (by Mme de Tuurzel’s daughter), p. 30. 
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away. Like all children who are strong and healthy, he is very 
gid(W, very volatile, and violent in his passions ; but he is a 
good child, tender, and even caressing when his giddiness does 
not run away with him. Ho has a great sense of what is due 
to himself, which, if he ho well managed, one may some day 
turn to his good. Till he is entirely at his ease with any one, 
he can restrain himself, and even stifle his impatience and his 
inclination to anger, in order to appear gentle and amiable. 
He is admirably faithful when once he has promised anything, 
but he is very indiscreet ; he is thoughtless in repeating any- 
thing that he has heard ; and often, without in the least in- 
tending to tell stories, he adds circumstances which his own 
imagination has put into his head. This is his greatest fault, 
and it is one for which he must bo corrected. However, 
taken altogetlier, I say again, he is a good child ; and by treat- 
ing him with allowance, and at the same time with firmness, 
which must be kept clear of severity, we shall always be able 
to do all that we can wish with him. But severity would 
revolt him, for he has a great deal of resolution for his age. 
To give you an instance, from his very earliest childhood the 
word pardon has always olfendod him. He will say and do 
all that you can wish when he is wrong, but as for tho word 
pardon he never pronounces it without tears and infinite 
difliculty. 

“ 1 have always accustomed my children to have great 
confidence in mo; and, when they have done wrong, to tell 
me themselves ; and then, when 1 scold them, this tmables me 
to appear pained and alllicted at what they have done rather 
than angry. 1 have accustomed tluMii all to regard ‘ yes * or 
‘ no ’ once uttered by me as irrevocable ; but 1 always give 
tliern rwisons for my dt'c*ision, suitable to their ages, to prevent 
their thinking that my decision comes from ill-hnmour. My 
son cannot read, and he is very slow at learning, but he is too 
giddy to apply. He has no pride in his heart, and I am very 
anxious that he should continue to feel so. Our children al- 
ways learn soon enough what they are. He is very fond of 
his sister, and has a good heart. Whenever anything gives 
him pleasure, whether it be tho going anywhere, or that any 
one gives him anything, his first movement always is to ask 
that his sister may have tho same, lie is light-hearted by 
nature. It is necessary for his health that he should be a 
great deal in the open air ; and I think it is better to let him 
blay and work in the garden on the terrace, than to take him 
longer walks. The exercise which children take in running 
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about and playinf? in the open air is much more healthy than 
forcing them to walk, which often makes their backs ache.’* * 

Some of these last recommendations may seem to show 
that the governess was to some extent regarded as a nurse as 
well as a teacher ; and, when we find Marie Antoinette com- 
plaining of want of discretion in a child of four years 
old, it may perhaps be thought that she is expecting rliiher 
more of such tender years than is often found in them ; that 
she is inclined to be over-exacting rather than over-indulgent ; 
an error the more venial, since it is probable that the edu- 
cators of princes are more likely to go astray in the opposite 
direction. But it is impossible to avoid being struck with 
the candour with which she judges her boy’s character, and 
with the judiciousness of her system of education ; and equally 
impossible to resist the conviction that a boy of good disposi- 
tion, trained by such a mother, had every chance of becoming 
a blessing to his subjects, if fate had only allowed him to suc- 
ceed to the throne w'hich she had still a right to look forward 
to for him as his assured inheritance. 

• Fcuillet dc Couches. I. 210. 
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Keeker resumes office — Outrages in the Provinces — Pusillanimity of the body 
of tho nation — Parties in tlic Assembly — Views of the Constitutionalists 
or “ Plain ** — Pariiavo makes overtures to the Court—The Queen rejects 
them— Tho Assembly abolishes all privileges, August 4 — Dcbatcis on the 
veto — An attack on Versailles is threatened — Great scarcity in 1‘aris — The 
King sends his plate to be melted down — Tho Regiment of Flanders 
is brought up to Versailles— A Military baiupict is held in the Opera 
House— October 5th, a mob from Paris marches on Versailles — Blunders 
of La Fayette— Ferocity of the mob on the 5th — Attack on the Palace on 
the (jth — Danger and heroism of the Queen — The Royal Family remove 
to Paris — Their ri!coj)tion at the barrier, and at the Hotel de Ville— 
Shabbiness of the Tuilerics — The King fixes his residence there. . 

Kbcker bad obeyed the King’s summons the moment 
that he received it ; and before the end of the month he re- 
turned to Versailles and resumed his ofllee. But even before 
the King’s despatch reached him, Paris had witnessed terrible 
proofs that tho tranquillity which the King’s visit to tho 
capital was supposed to have re-established, was but tem- 
porary. The populace had broken out into fresh tumults, 
murdering some of Breteuil’s colleagues with circumstances 
of frightful barbarity ; while intelligence of similar disturb- 
ances in the provinces was constantly arriving. In Nor- 
mandy, in Alsace, and in Provence, in the towns and in the 
rural districts the townspeople and the peasants rose against 
their wealthier neighbours or their landlords, burning their 
houses, and frequently murdering the owners with the most 
revolting barbarity. Some were torn in pieces, some were 
roasted alive ; some had actually portions of their flesh cut J 
off and eaten by their murderers in their own sight, 
before the blow ^^*l[ls given which terminated their agonies. 
Their sex did not save ladies from being victims of the same 
cruelties, nor did it prevent women from being actors in them. 

Tet the horror of these scenes was scarcely stranger than 
the pusillanimity of those who endured them unresistingly. 
For there were not wanting instances of magistrates honest 
enough to detest, and courageous enough to chastise such 
outrages ; and wherever the effort was made it succeede^d so 
completely as to fix no slight criminality on those who sub- 
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mitted to tbem. In Dauphiny the States of the province 
raised a small guard, which quelled the first attempts to cause 
riots there, and hanged the ringleaders. In Macon a similar 
force, though not three hundred strong, encountered a baud 
of brigands six thousand in number, and brought back two 
hundred prisoners, the chiefs of whom were instantly executed, 
and by their prompt punishment tranquillity was restored. 
Similar firmness would have saved other districts, which now 
allowed themselves to be the victims of ravage and murder; 
as afterwards it would have preserved the whole country, even 
when the madness and wickedness of subsequent years wero 
at their height 3 for in no part of the kingdom did those who 
perpetrated or sympathised with the crimes which have made 
the Revolution a byword, approach the number of those who 
loathed them, but wlio had not the courage or foresight to 
withstand them. It seemed as if a long course of misgovern- 
ment, and the example of the profligacy and imj)iety set by 
the higher classes for many generations, had demoralised the 
entire peq)le ; some in their excesses discarding the ordinary 
instincts of human beings; wdiile the bulk of tho nation had 
lost even that courage winch had once been among its most 
shining qualities, and had no longer the manliness to resist 
outrages which they abhorred, even w'hen tlfeir own safety 
was staked upon tlieir repression. 

And similar weakness was exhibited in tho Assembly 
itself. For, unquestionably, the party which at last ])revailed 
was not that w hicli was originally the strongest. Like most 
Assemblies of the kind, it w'as divided into tliree parties. Tho 
extreme Royalists, or “ the Right;” tho extreme Iteforrners 
(who w’ere sub-divided into several sections), or “the Left;*’ 
and, between tliem, the moderate Constitutionalists, or “ tho 
Plain,’* as tliey were called, from occupying seats in tho mid- 
dle of the Hall, between the raised benches on either side. 
And to the last party belonged all the men most distinguished 
either for statesmanlike perceptions or for eloquenco; Mira- 
beau himself agreeing with them in all their leading prin- 
ciples, though lie never formally enrolled himself in tho ranks 
of any party. 

The majority of the Constitutionalists were as loyal to the 
King’s person and dignity as tho extreme Royalists; their 
most eloquent speaker, a young lawyer named Barnave, at the 
first opening of the States, had even sought to open a direct 
communication with the Court, begging Madame do Lam- 
balle * to assure the Queen of the wish of himself and all his 
• M^moires de la Princcsse de Lamballe. .1. 342. 
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friends to maintain the King in the full enjoyment and exer- 
cise of what he called a Constitutional authority, borrowing 
the idea and expression from the English Government. But, 
though Marie Antoinette had no objection to the King of his 
own accord renouncing portions of the power which had been 
claimed and exerted by his predecessors, she would not hear 
of the States taking upon themselves to impose such sacrifices 
on him, or to curtail his authority by any exercise of their 
own ; and she rejected with something like disdain the sup- 
port of those whose alliance was only to be purchased on 
such conditions. Bariiave, like Mirabeau, felt insulted ; de- 
termined to revenge himself ; and for a while united himself 
to the fiercest of the Eepublicans ; while, the Right, with in- 
credible folly, often played into his hand, joining the Left, of 
which many members avowedly aimed at the abolition of 
Royalty, and with none of whom they had one opinion or 
Bcntiniont in common, to defeat the Constitutionalists, with 
whom they practically had but very slight differences. And 
thus, as, with a base pusillanimity, many, both of the Right 
and of the Plain, fled from the country after the tumults of 
October, th<j mastery of the Assembly gradually fell into the 
hands of that party which contained by far fewer men of 
ability or honesty than either of the others ; but which sur- 
passed them both in distinctness of object, and iu unscrupul- 
ous resolution to carry out its views, 

But the events of July, the mutiny of the troops, the suc- 
cessful insurrection of the mob, the destruction of the Bas- 
tille, and the visit of Louis to Paris liad been a series of 
damaging blows to the Government ; and, as each successive 
exploit gave encouragement to the movement party, events 
proceeded with extreme rapidity. Necker, who returned to 
Versailles on the 27th of July, showed more clearly than ever 
his uniitnoss for the chief post in the administration at such 
a crisis, by devoting himself solely to financial arrangements, 
and omitting to take, on the part of the Crown, the initiative 
in any one of the Reforms which the King had promised. 
Those he permitted to be entrusted to a Committee of the 
Assembly ; and the Committee had scarcely met when the 
Assembly took the matter into its own hands; and in a 
strange panic, and at a single sitting, swept away the pri- 
vileges of both nobles and clergy, those who seemed person- 
ally most concerned in their maintenance being the foremost 
in urging their suppression. A member of the oldest nobility 
proposed the abolition of the privileges of the nobles. A 
bishop moved the extinction of tithes ; Bretons, Burgundians, 
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Proven 9 als, renounced for tbeir fellow-citizens the old dis- 
tinctions and immunities to which each province had hitherto 
clung with an unyielding, if somewhat unreasoning, attach- 
ment, and the whole was crowned by the Archbishop of Paris 
proiM)8ing a celebration of the Te Demi as an c)[pression of 
gratitude to God for having inspired a series of actions cal- 
culated to confer so much happiness on the nation. 

Tliough he could not avoia seeing the mischievous charac- 
ter of many of the resolutions thus tumultuously passed, and 
though his Royal assent to them was asked in language un- 
ceremonious and almost peremptory in its ciirtness, Louid 
could not brii'g himself, or perhaps did not venture, to refuse 
liis sanction to them. lie had laid down a rule for himself 
to refuse no concession except such as on religious grounds 
his conscience might revolt from, and on the lllth ho signified 
his formal acceptance of the resolutions, and of the title of 
“ Restorer of French Tjiberty.** It was an act of great weak- 
ness ; and was rewarded, as such acts generally are, hy further 
encroachments on his authority. The progress of the Left 
was not even arrested by a quarrel between some of its mem- 
bers, who, being clergymen, were not inelined to bo reduced 
to beggary by tlic extiiietion of their incomes, and Mirabeau, 
who, not unnaturally, bore the priests especial ill-will. Jlefor© 
the end of the montli tlio Assembly oven deprived the King 
of the poAver of witliholdiiig his assent from measures which 
it might pass, enacting that he should no longer possess an 
absolute “ Veto,” as it was cjilled; and Necker, exhibiting on 
this question an incapacity more glaring than even his former 
conduct had displayed, iiulueed the King to yield this point 
also; and to ex]>reas his own preference for what its con- 
trivers called a suspensive Veto ; a power, that is, of with- 
holding his assent to any measure till it hud been passed by 
two successive Assemblies. The discussions on this most 
momentous point had been very vehement in the Assembly 
itself; and, besides the greatness of the principle involved in 
the decision, they have a peculiar importance as showing that 
Mirabeau had not the absolute power over the minds of the 
members which he believed himself to possess ; since be con- 
tended with all the energy of his temper, and with irresistible 
force of argument, against a vote which, as bo declared, could 
only take the power from the King to vest it in the Assembly, 
and yet was wholly unable to carry more than a small 
ininoritv with him in his opposition. 

And this defeat may have had some share in prompting 
him to countenance and aid, if indeed he was not the originiu 
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contriver of a plot, which was undoubtedly intended to pro- 
duce a change in the whole framework of the government. 
The harvest had been bad, and at the beginning of September 
Paris was suffering under a scarcity almost as severe as had 
ever been felt in the depth of winter. The emergency was 
so great that the King sent all his plate to the Mint to be 
melted down, to procure money to purchase food for the 
starving citizens; and many patriotic individuals, Necker 
himself being among the moat rauuilicent, gave their plate 
and jewels for the same benevolent object. But relief pro- 
cured from such sources w'as unavoidably of too limited a 
character to last long ; the distress became famine ; though 
Necker proposed and the Assembly voted large grants for its 
relief, they could not be made available at once, and some of 
the lower classes were said to have died of actual starvation. 
In their misery the citizens looked to the King, and attri- 
but(«d tlieir misery in a great dc»grt‘e to his ignorance of their 
situation, which was caused by his living at Versailles ; they 
nicknamed him the “ Ilaker,” as if ho could siipply them with 
bread, and began to clamour for him at least to take up an 
occasional residence among them in his capital. From raising 
a cry the stop was easy to organise a riot to compel him to 
do so. And to this object the partisans of the Due 
d’Orlcaiis, assisted, if not [)rompted, by Mirabeau, now began 
to a|)ply ihemstdves, hoping that the result would be the de- 
position of Louis and the eiithroiieimuit of the Duke, who 
might he glad to lake the great orator for his prime minister. 

JSo certain did the coiispiraL)rs feel of success, that they 
took no pains to k(*(*p iludr machinations secret. As early as 
the middle of Sc|)teiuher inlelligence w'as ijeccivod at Ver- 
sailles iiuit iiie I’arisians would march upon that town in 
force on the 5th of Octt)ber: and Iho Assembly was greatly 
alarnu'd, believing, not w ithout reason, that the object of the 
intended attack was to overawe and overbear them. The 
magistrates of the tow’ii w'ere even more terrified, and be- 
sought the King to bring up at lojist one regiment for their 
protection. And, prudent and reasonable as the request w^as, 
the compliance with it furnished the agents of sedition with 
pretexts for further violence. 

A regiiniMit, known as that of Flanders, was sent for from 
tho frontiers, and speedily arrived at Versailles, when, accord- 
ing to their old and hospitable fashion, the Body-guard,* 
who regarded Versailles as their home, invited the officers, and 
with them the officers of the Swiss guard, and those of the 
* Lcs Gardes du Corps. 
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town militia also, to a banquet on the 1st of October. The 
opera-house, as had often been done in similar instances, was 
lent for the occasion; and the boxes were filled with the 
chief ladies of the Court and of tho town, and also with many 
members of the Assembly, as spectators. So enthusiastic were 
the acclamations that greeted the toast of the King’s health, 
that, though IMarie Antoinette had previously desired that 
tho Royal Family should not appear to have any connection 
with the entertainment, tho captain of the guard, the Count 
de Luxembourg, had no difticulty in persuading her that it 
would but be a graceful recognition of such spontaneous and 
sincere loyalty at such a time, if she were to honour the ban- 
quet with her presence, though but by the briefest visit. 
Louis too accepted the proposal with greater w’arinth than 
usual, and when the Royal pair with their children, tho Queen, 
as was her custom, leading one in each hand, descended from 
their apartments and walked through the banqtict-hall, the 
enthusiasm w^as redoubled. The spectators, among whom 
were many memlxTs of the Assembly, caught the contagion. 
Loyal chetTs resounded from every part of the theatre, and 
the feelings excited became so fervid that some olHccrs of the 
National (luard, who were among the guests, reversed their 
new tricolour cockade, and, displaying the white side outer- 
most, seemed to have resumed the time-honoured ba<lge under 
which the army liad reapetl all its ohl glori(*s. The band 
struck up a favourite air from one of the new o})eras, “ Peut-on 
atlligcr ce q\i*on aime ? ” which those who saw the anxiety 
wdiicli recent events had already^ stamped upon the Queerrs 
majestic brow, could hardly avoid applying to their royal mis- 
tress ; and when it followed it up by Blondel’s lanumtation 
for Richard, “ O Richard, O mon Jtoi, Tunivers t’abandonue,** 
the first notes of the w'ell-known song touched a chord in 
every heart, and the whole company, courtiers, ladies, soldiers, 
and d(*piitics were all carried away in a perfect delirium of 
loyal rapture. Tlic whole company escorted the Jtiiyal Family 
back to their apartments ; though it w as nunarked afterwards 
that some of the soldiers, w ho, on this occasion, w’ere the most 
vociferous in their exultation, were, before the end of the same 
week, among the most furious threateners and assailants of 
the palace. 

Rut a demonstration such as this, in which tho whole num- 
ber of the soldiers concerned did not exceed 1500 men, could 
not deter the organisers of the impending riot from carrying 
out their plan : if it did not even aid them by the opportuni- 
ties which it afibrded for spreading abroad exaggerated ac- 
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counts of what had taken place, as an additional proof of the 
settled hatred and contempt which the Court entertained for 
the people. Mirabeau had sug^sted that the best chance of 
success for an insurrection in Paris lay in placing women at 
its head ; and in compliance wnth his hint, at day*break on 
the appointed morning a woman of notorious infamy of cha- 
racter moved towards the chief market-place of Paris, beating 
a drum, and calling on all who heard her to follow her.* She 
soon gathered round her a troop of followers worthy of such a 
leader, marketwomen, fishwomen, and men in women's clothes, 
whoso deep voices, and the power with which they brandished 
their weapons, betrayed their sex through their disguise. 

One man, Maillard, who had been conspicuous as one of 
the liercest of the storiiiers of the Bastille, disdained any con- 
cealment or dross but his own ; they chose liim for their leader, 
mingling with their cries for bread Jiorrid threats against the 
Queen and the aristocrats. Tneir numbers increased till they 
felt tlicmsclves strong enough to attack the Hotel de Villo. 
A detachment of the National Guard who were on duty offered 
them no rt'sistancc, pleading that they had received no orders 
from La Fayette; and the rioters, now amounting to many 
thousands, having arnu'd themselves from the store of muskets 
and swords which they found in the armoury, passed on to the 
barrier, and took the road to Versailles. 

The riot had lasted four hours, and the very last of the 
rioters had already j)assi‘d through tlie gates before l^a Fayette 
reached the. Hotel de Ville, though his ollicc of Commamlor 
of the National Guard m:uh^ the j)resi!rvatioii of traiiqiiilli^y 
one of liis mo.st (‘special duties. He had evidiMitly feared to 
risk liis ])opularily by n'sistiiig the mob, and even now ho 
refused to act at all till lu* bud received a written order 
from tlu^ Municipal Council ; and, when ho had obtaiimd 
that, lu^ did not ob(*y it ; but preferred eomplying with tlio 
demands of bis own soldiers, who insisted on following the 
rioters to \'ersailles, where they would exterminato the 
Kegimeiit of Flanders; bring the King back to Paris; and 
perhaps ih'poso him and ap))oint a Uegent. Yet even this 
open avowal of their treasonable views did not deter their 
unworthy general from submitting to their dictates. Ho had 
indeed no desire for the simcess of their designs ; for he had 
110 connection with the Hue d*0rl6aiis, and no inclination to 
co-operate with Mirabeau, whom he knew to be in the habit 
of speaking of him with contempt ; but he had not firmness 
to resist their demand. His vanity too, always his most pre- 
* Louis blaiic, HI. IQO, quoting the Procedure du Chutelet. 
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dominant feelingr, was flattered by the desire they expressed 
to retain him as their commander, and at last he procured from 
the magistrates a fresh order, authorising him to comply ^Yith 
the soldiers* clamour, and to lead them to Versailles. 

When before the magistrates he had professed an expect- 
ation that he should be able to induce the King to comply 
with the wishes of the Assembly ; and a determination to 
restrain the excesses of the mob : but the whole day had been 
so wasted by his irresolution that, when he at last put his 
regiment in motion, it was seven o’clock in the evening, full 
four hours after Maillard and his llshwomcu had reached 
Versailles. The news of their approach and of their designs 
had been brought to the Palace by jMonsieur dc Chinon, the 
eldest son of the Due de iiichelieu, who, at great personal 
risk, bad disguised himself as an artisan, and had inarched 
some way witli the crowd to learn their idjjt'ct. lie reported 
that even the wonnui ami children w* re armed, that the 
great majority were drunk ; that they wt re^ beguiling the way 
with the inost ftTOcious threats, and that they had been joined 
by a gang of men who gave themselves the name of Coupe- 
tetes. uul boasted that they should have ample opportunity of 
proving th<‘ir title to it. 

Ill addition to llie warnings previously received, a rumour 
bad readied the Palace on the pre<*ediiig evening that the 
Ihu* d t)rleans had come down to Versailles in disguise,* a 
nuuei.ii'i’it whidi could hardly have an innocent object; but 
HO little heed liad been given to the iutelligeiice, or, it may 
perl'ap.- ho said, so little was it supposed tliat, if such an attack 
was r. ally meditated, anv warning would have* been given, that 
iMonsieiir de (’hinoii found tin? Palaee em])ty. iiouis had 
gone t(f liunt in the llois do jMondoii ; Marie Antoinette was 
at Ihi* Little Trianun. Hut messengers easily found them. 
The. (ineen caiiie in with speed from her garden, which sho 
was destined never to belndd again, the King hastened back 
from his coverts, and, by the tinio that they returned the 
Count de St. Priest, ll.e ^linister of the Jlouseliold, bad their 
carriages ready for limn to retire to Hanibouillet, and bo 
earui‘stly pressed the adoption of such a course. Louis, as 
usual, could not make up his mind. He sat in his chair re- 
peating that it w'as a moment to think seriously. “ Hathcr,’*v 
said Alario Antoinette, “ say that it is a time to act jirompt-J 
ly.** He would gladly have had her dcjiart with her children, 
but she refused to leave him ; declaring that her place w'as 
by bis side ; that, as the daughter of Alaria Teresa, she did 
* Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy. Vol. VII, p. 119. 
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not fear death ; and after a time he changed his mind and 
ceased to wish even her to retire, clinging to his old conviction 
that conciliation was always possible. He believed that he 
had won over even the worst of the mob, and that all danger 
was past. 

Versailles witnessed a strange scene that morning. The 
moment that the mob reached the town, they forced their way 
into the Assembly Hall, where Maillard, as their spokesman, 
after terrifying the members with ferocious threats against 
the whole body of the Nobles, demanded that the Assembly 
should send a deputation to the King to represent to him the 
distress of the people, and that a party of the w'omen should ac- 
company it. Louis consented to receive them, and, when they 
reached the Palace, the women, disorderly and ferocious as 
they were, were so awed by the magnificence and pomp which 
they beheld, and by the actual presence of the King and 
Queen, that they could only summon up a few modest and 
humble words of petition, and one, a young and pretty girl of 
seventeen, fainted with the excitement. One of the Prin- 
cesses brought her a glass of water, she recovered, and, as she 
knelt to kiss the King^s hand, Louis kissed her himself, and, 
transported by his ailiibility, she and her companions miitted 
the apartmeil, uttering loud clieers for the King and Queen. 
But this ha(^ot been the impression which their leaders had 
intended them to receive 5 and, when they reached the street, 
their new-born loyalty so exasperated their comrndcjs, that 
the soldiers had some diHiculty in saving them from their fury. 

Meanwhile, the mob increased every hour. They occupied 
the court-yard of the palace, roaring out feroidous threats, the 
most sanguinary of which were directed against the Queen. 
Tho President of the Assembly moved that the Members 
should adjourn and repair to the palace for the protection of 
the lioyal Family, but Mirabeau resisted the proposal, and 
procured its rejection ; and, when a large party of the IMem- 
bers went, as individuals, to place their services at the King’s 
disposal, ho mingled 'with the rioters, tampering wdth the 
solaiers and urging them to e.sponso what he called the cause 
• of the people. As it grew dark, the crowd grew more and 
more tumultuous and violent. The Body-guard, who '\vere all 
gentlemen, were faithful and fearless ; but it began to be seen 
that none of the other troops, not even the Regiment of Flan- 
ders, could be trusted. Borne of them even fired on the Body- 
guard, and mortally wounded its commander, the Marquis de 
Bavoni^res. While Louis,' adhering to his unhappy policy of 
conciliation, even at such a moment, sent down orders to the 
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officer who succeeded to the command, that the men were not 
to use their weapons, and that all bloodshed was to be avoided. 
“ Tell the King,” replied M. d’lluillier, “ that his orders shall 
be obeyed ; but that we shall all be assassinated.” 

The mob grew fiercer when it became known that La 
Fayette and his regiment were approaching. No one knew 
^Yhat course he might take, but the ringleaders of the rioters 
resolved on a strenuous elibrt to render his arrival useless by 
their previous success. Guns were tired, heavy blows were dealt 
on the railings of the inner court-yard, and on the gates ; and 
the danger seemed so imminent that the mob might force its 
way int») the palace that the deputies themselves besought the 
King to delay no longer, but to retire to liambouillct. He 
was still irresolute; and still trusting to his plan of conciliat- 
ing by non-resistance. The Queen, though more earnest than 
ever that he should depart, still nobly adhered to her own 
view of duty, and refused to leave him ; but, hoping that ho 
might cliange his mind, she gave a written order to ketjp the 
carriagv's hanu'ssed, and to prepare to force a. passage for 
them, if the life of tlio King should appear to be in danger; 
but, she added, they were not to be used if slie alone were 
threatened. 

At last, when it was nearly midnight, La Fa)^te arrived. 
Witli a singular perverseness of folly at a tim^^heu every 
moment was of cojisotjtimiee, he had halted bis men a mile out 
ol* the town to make them a speech in praise of himself and 
his own loyalty, and t<i administer to them an oath to be faith- 
ful to the nation, to the law, and to the King ; an oath need- 
less if th(‘y were iindiiied to ke(*p it, useless, if they were not ; 
Sind, ill the staU* of feeling then prevalent, mischievous in the 
order in whi(*h he ranged the powers to which he required 
them to profess allegiance. At last he reached the palace. 
Ti«'aving his mmi below be ascended to the King’s apartments, 
and, laying bis liand on his heart, assured the King that ho 
luul no mure loyal servant than himself. Louis was not given 
tt> sarcasm ; yet some of the bystandtTS fancied that there 
was a tone of ii-oiiy in his voice when in reply he expressed 
his convictiuii of the Marquis’s sincerity ; and perhaps La 
I'ayette thought so too, for he proceeded to harangue liia 
•Majesty on his favourite subject of his own courage; describ- 
ing the dangers which, as lie affirmed, he had incurred in the 
course of the day. After which he descended into the court- 
yard to assure the soldiers that the King had promised to 
accede to their wi.shes ; and then returned to the Koyal apart- 
ments to inform the King that contentment was restored, and 
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that he himself would be responsible for the tranquillity of the 
night. 

The Eoyal Family, exhausted with the fatigues of so ter- 
rible a day, retired to rest, the Queen expressly enjoining her 
ladies to follow her example. Fortunately they were too 
anxious for her safety to obey her, and, with their own at- 
tendants, kept watcli in the room outside her bed-chamber. Rut 
La Fayette, in spite of the responsibility which he hud taken 
upon himself, felt no such anxiety. lie declared liimself tired 
and sleepy ; and, leaving the palace, went to a friend’s house 
to ask for a bed.* Yet he well knew that the crowd was still 
assembled around the palace, aiul was increasing in violence. 
Though the night was stormy and wet the rioters sought no 
shelter except such as was afforded by a hurried resort to the 
wine-shops in the neighbourhood, where they inllamed their 
intoxication, and from which they soon returned to renew 
their savage clamour and threats, increasing the disorder by 
keej)ing up a frequent fire of their muskets. Throughout the 
night the J)uc d’Orleans was briskly going to and fro. Ins emis- 
saries scattering money among the rioters, who seemed to 
have no definite purpose or plan, till, as day began to break, 
one of the gates leading in to the Frinccs* Court was s(;en to 
be open. Jt had been entrusted to some of La Fayette’s 
soldiers, and could not have been opened without treaeliery. 
The crowd poured iu, uttering fit*rcer threats than ever, from 
the belief tluit their prey was within their reach. There was 
in truth nothing between them and the staircase wbieb led to 
the royal apartments except two gallant gentlemen, des 
lluttes, and JM. iMoreau, the sentries of the deta<-limcut of 
the llody-guard on duty, whose tjuarters were at the head of 
the staircase in a saloon opposite to the (iueen’s chamber. 
But these bravo men were worthy of the best tkiys of tbo 
French army. The more formidable the mob, and the greater 
the danger, the more imperative to their loyal hearts seemed 
the duty to defend those whoso safety was entrusted to their 
vigilance ; and with so dauntless a front did they stand to 
their posts that for a moment the rullians recoiled and shrank 
from attacking them, till L’Orleans himself came forward, 

* Tlicro is some uncertainty where La Fayette slept that nijrht. Lacre- 
tclle says it was at the “ Maison du Prince de Poix, tort eloigiicc du cha- 
teau.” Count Ditnias, moaning to bo as favourable to him as possible, places 
him at the Hotel de Noaillos, which is “ not one liuiidred paces from the iron 
gates of the Chapel.” (Memoirs of the Count de Dumas, 1. Id9.) How- 
ever, the nearer he was to the palace the more incomprehensible it is that he 
should not have reached the palace the next morning till nearly cisht o'clock, 
two hours after the mob had forced their entrance into the Cour aes Princes. 
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waving to them vitli his hand a signal to force the way in, 
and pointing out to them which way to take. 

What then could two men effect against such a multitude ? 
Des Iluttes perislied, pierced by a hundred pikes, and torn in 
pieces by his bloodthirsty assailants. Moreau, with equal 
valour, but with belter fortune, backed up the stairs, fighting 
80 desperately as ho retreated, that he gave his comrades time 
to barricade the doors leading to the Queen’s apartments, and 
to come to his assistance. As they drew him back terribly 
w’oundod into the guard-room, Do A'aricourt and Duropairo 
.took his place. Do Varicourt was soon slain, but Durepaire, 
a man of prodigious strength and prowess, held the assassins 
at bay forsonu time, till he too fell, reduced to helplessness 
by a score of deep wounds; when he, in his turn, was re- 
placed by IMiomandro. Jlis devotion and intrepiilitv equalled 
that of his comrades, ho \vas eminently skilful also in the use 
of his weapons; and with his own hand he struck clown many 
of his assailants till he was gradually forced hack by numbers, 
when he placed his luuskc*! as a barrier across the doorway 
and thus still kept his enemies at bay, w'hilci hc»shouti‘d iotho 
Quooii’s ladies, now separated from him by but a single* par- 
tition, to save the (Jucm'u, for *‘the tigers with whom ho was 
struggling were* aiming at her life.” 

In the annals of the ancic'iit chivalry of Die nation it had 
been recorded as the most brilliant feat of Ihivaril that, on a 
bridge of the (inrigliano, he had for a while, with his single 
arm, stemmed the onset of 200 Spaniards ; and that glorious 
exploit of the model hero of the nation had never becui more 
faithfully copied or more nobly rivalled than it was on this 
morning of shame and dangi'r by 31iomaiulre and his intrepid 
comrades, as tliey successiv(*ly stepped into the breach to ligiit 
against those whom he truly called, not men, hut tigers. It 
was but a brief moment hirfore he too was struck down, but 
he had gaiiiod for tin? ladies a respiti* sullicient to enable them 
to secure tlie safety of their royal mistress. They roused her 
from her bed, for her fatigue had been so great that slie had 
hitherto slept soundly through the uproar, and hurried hc*r off 
to the apartments of the King, who, having been just similarly 
awakened, was coming to seek her ; and in a few minutes the 
whole family was collected in his ante-chamber; wliiU; the 
Body-guard occupied the (Queen’s bed*room, and the rioters, 
baulked of their intended victim, were pillaging the dilfcrent 
rooms into which they had been able to make their way. 
Luckily, La Fayette was still absent ; he was having bis hair 
dressed with great composure, w'hile the mob, for whose con- 
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tentment and orderly behavioar he bad vouched, was plunder- 
ing the royal palace and seeking its owners to murder them ; 
and in his absence the Marquis de Yaudreuil and a body of 
nobles took upon themselves the office of defenders of the 
Crown, and going down to the court-yard, reproached the 
National Guard with their inaction at such a moment of 
danger, and with their manifest sympathy with the rioters. 
At first, out of mere shame, the National Guard attempted to 
justify themselves ; “ they had been told,” they said, “ that 
the Body-guard w^ere the aggressors : that they had attacked 
the people.” “ Do you pretend to believe,” said the gallant 
Marquis, “ that two hundred men have been mad enough to 
attack thirty thousand ? ” The argument was irresistible ; 
they declared that if the Body-guard would assume the tri- 
colour, they would stand by them as brothers. And, by a 
reaction not uncommon at such times of excitement, the two 
regiments became reconciled in a moment. As no tricolour 
cockades could bo procured, they exchanged schakos, and, in 
many cases, arms. And presently, when the Coupe-tetes, 
after mutilating the bodies of two of the Body-guard who had 
been killed on the previous evening, were preparing to murder 
two or three more who had fallen into their hands, the 
National Guard dashed to their rescue ; shouting out, with a 
curious identification of their force with the old French army, 
that, ” they would save the Body-guard who saved them at 
Fontenoy,” and brought them oif unhurt. 

Baffled in their bloodthirsty design the rioters grew more 
furious than ever ; in useless wrath they kept firing against 
the walls of the ])alacc, and shouting out a demand for the 
Queen to sliow herself. She, with her children, was still in 
the King’s apartment, where the Princesses, the Ministers, 
and a few courtiers w’oro also assembled. Necker, in an 
agony of terror and distress, sat wdth his face buried in his 
hands, unablo to oiler any advice ; La Fayette, who had just 
arrived, dwelt upon the dangers which he had run, though no 
one else knew what they w^ere, and assured the King of the 
power which he still possessed to allay the tumult, if the 
reasonable demands of the people (as he called them) were 
granted. Marie Antoinette alone was undaunted and calm ; 
or, at least, if in the depths of her w^oman’s heart she felt 
terror at the sanguinary and obscene threats of her ruffianly 
enemies, she scorned to show it. When the firing began M. 
de Luzerne, one of the Ministers, had quietly placed himself 
betw’een her and the window* ; but, while she thanked him for 
his devotion, she begged him to retire, saying, with her habit- 
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ually gracious courtesy, that it was her place to be there, 
not his, since the King could not afford to have so faithful a 
servant endangered. And now, holding her little son and 
daughter, one in each hand, she stepped out on the balcony, 
to confront those who were shouting for her blood. “ No 
children,” was their cry. She led the Dauphin and his sister 
back into the room, and returning to the balcony stood before 
them alone, with her hands crossed, and her eyes looking up 
to heaven, as one who expected instant death with a firmness 
as far removed from defiance as from supplication. Even 
those ruthless miscreants were awed by her magnanimous 
fearlessness ; not a shot was fired ; for a moment it seemed 
as if her enemies had become her partisans. Loud shouts of 
“ Bravo,” and “ Long live the Queen,” were heard on all sides; 
and one ruilian, who raised his gun to take aim at her, had 
his weapon beaten down by those who stood near him, and 
ran some risk of bein^ himself sacriliced to their indignation. 
But this impulse of respect, like other impulses of such a 
people, was short-lived, and presently the multitude began to 
raise a shout, which expressed the original puqmse which had 
led the majority to march upon Versailles. “ To Paris ” was 
the cry, and again La Fayette volunteered his advice, urging 
the King to comply witii the reepu^st. By this time Louis 
had learnt the value of the Marquis’s loyalty. But ho had 
no alternative. It was evident that the rioters had the power 
of compidling compliance with their demand. And accord- 
ingly he authorised the Marquis to promise that ho would 
remove his family to Paris, and a few minutes afterwards ho 
himself went out on the balcony with the Queen, and himself 
announced his intention, with the view of giving his act a 
greater appearance of being voluntarily resolved upon. 

Soon after mid-day he set out, accompanied by tlie Queen, 
his brotlier the Count do Provence, his sister the Princess 
Elizabeth, and his children. It was a strange and shameful 
retinue that escorted the King of France to his capital. One 
party of the rioters, with Maillard and another ruffian named 
Jourdan, the chief of the Coupe-tetes, at their head, bad 
started two hours before, bearing aloft in triumph the heads 
of the mangled Body-guards, and combining such hideous 
mockery with their barbarity that they halted at Sevres to 
compel a barber to dress the hair on the lifeless skulls. And 
now the Koyal carriage was surrounded by a vast and con- 
fused medley ; market-women and the rest of the female rabble, 
w'itb drunken gangs of the ruffians who bod stormed thejk 
♦ Weber, I. 218 . 
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palace in the morning, still brandishing their weapons, or 
bearing loaves of bread on their pike-heads, and singing out 
that they should all have enough of bread now, since they 
were bringing the baker, the bakeress, and the baker’s boy to 
Paris.* The only part of the procession that bore even a 
decent appearance was a small escort of different regiments, 
the Guards, the National Guards, and the Body-guards ; many 
of the latter still bleeding from the wounds which they had 
received in the conflict and tumult of the morning. A train 
of carriages containing a deputation of the Members of the 
Assembly, also followed ; Mirabeau himself having just car- 
ried a motion that the Assembly was inseparable from the 
King, and that, wherever he was, there must be the place of 
meeting for the great Council of the Nation. Yet, in spite 
of the confidence wdiicli their presence miglit have been ex- 
pected to diffuse among the mob, and in spite of the hopes of 
coming plenty which the rioters themselves announced, the 
lloyal i)arty was not even yet safe from further attacks. 
Some ruffians stabbed at the Iloyal carriage as it passed with 
their pikes, and several shots iv'cre fired at it, though fortun- 
atelv they missed their aim, and no one was injnred.t 

To the Queen the jo\irney was more painful than to any 
one ; a few weeks before she had congratulated Madame de 
Lamballe on not being a mother ; perhaps the bitterest ex- 
clamation that grief and anxiety ever wrung from her lips ; 
and now the keenest anxieties of a mother were indeed added 
to those of a Queen. The procession moved with painful 
slowness. No provisions had been taken in the carriage, and 
the little Dauphin w^as suffering from hunger and begging for 
1 some food. Tears, which her owui danger could not bring to 
I her eyes, flowed plentifully as she witnessed the suffering of 
her child. She could only beg him to bear his privations 
with patience ; and sho had the reward of the pains she had 
alw’nys taken to inspire him writh confidence in her, in the 
fortitude wdth which, for the rest of tho day, he bore what to 
children of his age is probably the severest hardship to which 
they can be exposed. J 

So vast and disorderly w’as tho procession that it was nine 
o’clock at night before it reached Paris. Bailly again met the 
Royal carriage at the barrier, and, reaasuming tho tone of 
coarse iiisidt which he had adopted on the King’s previous 

* Le Boulanger (the King), la poulangdrc (the Queen), ct le petit niitron 
(tho Dnupliin^. 

' t Souvenirs de la Marquise do Cr6quy, VII. 123. 

X Weber, II. 226. 
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visit, had the effrontery to describe the day so full of horror 
to every one, and of humiliation and agony to those whom he 
was addressing, as a glorious day. It was at such moments 
as these that Louis’ impassibility assumed the character of 
dimity. He disdained to notice the Mayor’s insolence, and 
• briedv answered that it was always wdth pleasure and with 
coniideiice that he found himself among the inhabitants of his 
good city of Paris. He proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, 
where the council of civic magistrates were sitting ; and w’here 
the President addressed him in language which afforded a 
marked contrast to that of the Mayor, calling him “an 
adored father wlio had come to visit the place where be could 
meet with the gi*eate8t number of his children.” And it 
seemed as if Bailly himself had become in some degree ashamed 
of his ijisolenee ; for now, when Louis desired him, in reply to 
tlie President’s address, to repeat the answer which ho had 
made to him at the barrier, he merely said that the King had 
come witli [)leasurc among the Parisians. “The King, Sir,” 
interrupted the Queen, “added, ‘and with confidence.’” 
“Gentlemen,” said Bailly, “ you hear Her Majesty’s words. 
You are happier in doing so than if 1 myself had uttered 
them.” The whole company burst into one rapturous cheer, 
and at their retpmst the King and Queen showed themselves 
for a few minutes at the windows, beneath which, late as the 
hour was, a vast multitude was still collected, which received 
them with vociferous cheers. And then the lloyal Family, 
quitting the Hotel, drove to the Tuileries, whore their attend- 
ants had been hastily making such preparations as a few hours 
allowed for their reception. 

Since tlie completion of the Palace at Versailles the 
Tuileries had been almost deserted.* The paint and gilding 
were tarnished, the curtains were faded, many most necessary 
articles of furniture were altogether wanting; and the whole 
was so sliabby that it attracted the notice of even the little 
Daupliiii. “ Itow bad, mamma,” said ho, “ everything looks 
here.” “My boy,” she replied, “Louis XIV. lived hero 
comfortably enough.” But they had not yet decided on 
making it their permanent residence. Indeed Louis had 
peremptorily rejected La Fayette’s advice to promise to do so. 
But, after a time, the fear, if he should propose to return to 
Versailles, of being met by an opposition on the part of the 
Assembly, or of the civic magistrates, which he might be un- 
able to surmount, or, if he should again settle there, of his 
absence from the city furnishing a pretext for fresh tumults, 

* Souvenirs dc Quorante axis, p. 47* 
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caused him to announce his intention of making Paris his 
principal abode for the future. He gave orders for the re- 
moval of some furniture and of the Queen’s library to the 
Tuileries; and, with something of the apathy of despair, 
began to reconcile himself to his new abode and his changed 
position. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Feelings of Marie Antoinette on coniinp: to the Tuileries — Her tact in win- 
niiij; the hearts of the oomiuoii petiplc — Mirabeau chanjces his views — 
(iuarivl beUeeii La Fayette uiul the Due d'tJrleans — Miraln*mi desires to 
olfcr his 8er\iees to the ^iu(‘en — Riots in Paris — Miinler of* Kran<,‘ois — Tho 
Assembly pa.ss a vote prohibiting any member from takiii}^ ofllce — Tho 
tmitrratioii — Deatli of the Emiieror Jiweph II. — Iiivestij^atioii into the 
riots of October — 'riio Queen refuses to sjivo evidence — Violent proceedings 
in the Asfrcuibly — Execution of the Marquis de Favras. 

Tiii* 7 coiniuont niado by Marie Antoiiictto on quitting 
Versailh’H \vas that “they wore undone; they were bi*ing 
perhaps to (Unith, whicli was never far removed 
iVt>m eapiive Sovereigna : *** and auch ht'ueeforward was her 
prevailing feeling. She may oeeasionally, pr()m|)ted by her 
own innate courage and eanguineness of disposition, have 
elierished a short-lived hope, founded on a conseioiisness of tho 
King’s and her own purity of iuteutiou, or on a belief, which 
she never vvholly discarded, in the natural goodness of heart 
of the French peo])lo, when not led astray bv demagogues ; 
and of their impulsive levity of disposition, wliich seemed to 
11 lake no change of temper in their part impossible ; but her 
gi'iHM’al feeling was one of humiliation for tho ])ast, and despair 
for the future. Not only did the example of Charles I., whose 
late was ever before her eyes, fill her with dread for her bus- 
band’s life (to her own danger she never gave a thought) ; 
but she felt also tliat the cause and principle of royalty had 
been degradeil by the shameful scenes through which she had 
lately passed ; and >ve shall fail to do justice to the patience, 
fortitude, and energy of her conduct during the remainder of 
her life, if we allow ourselves to forget that these high qualities 
were maintained and exerted in spite of tho most depressing 
circumstances and the most discouraging convictions ; tiiat 
she was struggling because it w%as her duty to struggle for her 
husband's honour and her child's inheritance ; but that she 
was never long sustained by that incentive which, with so 

* Mme dc Catnpan, c. 15. 
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many, is absolutely indispensable to steady and useful exertion, 
the anticipation of eventual success. 

A letter which the very next morning she wrote to Mercy, 
who fortunately still retained his old post as Ambassador, 
shows the courage with which she continued to catch at every 
circumstance which seemed in the least hopeful; and with what 
unfaltering tact she sought every opportunity of acting on the 
impulsiveness which she regarded as one chief characteristic 
of the French people. 

“ October 7, 1789. 

“ I am quite w'dl. You may be easy about me. If we 
could only forget where we are and how we came here, we 
ought to be satisfied with the feelings of the people, especially 
this morning. I hope, if bread does not fall short, that many 
things will return to their proper order. I speak to the 

f eoph?, militia, fisliwomen, and all; all ofter me their hands; 

give them miiio. In the H6tel de Ville I was personally 
well received. The people this morning begged us to remain 
here. I answered them, speaking for the King, who was by 
my side, that it depended on themselves whether we re- 
mained ; that we desired nothing better. That all animosi- 
ties must be laid aside. That the slightest renewal of blood- 
shed would mnke us Hoc Avith horror. Those who w'oro nearest 
to Tn(» swore that all that w^as over. I told the fishwomcn to 
go and tell otliers all that we had just said to one another.” * 

And a day or two later, on the 10th, even while giving 
fuller expression to her feelings of unhappiness, and of dis- 
gust at f ne events of tlie past week, as to which she assures 
Mcrev that “ no description could be exaggerated ; on the 
contrary, Unit any account must fall far short of what tlie 
King and she had seen and experienced,” she yet rcpeijj:a 
that, “she hopes to bring back to a right feeling the hotiirfet 
and sound portion of the citizens and people. Unhappily, 
however,” as she adds, “ they are not the most numerous body. 
Still, with gentleness and unwearied patience, she may hope 
that at least she shall suecced in doing away with the horrible 
distrust which oechjnes every mind, and which has dragged 
the King and herself into the gulf in which they are at pre- 
sent.” 8o keen at this time was her feeling that one princi- 
pal cause of their miseries was the unjust distrust wdiich the 
citizens in general conceived of the views and designs of the 
Court, that she desires Mercy not to try to see her; and, 
while she describes the scantiness of the accommodation which 
♦ F. de Coaches, p. 264. 
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her attendants had as yet been able to provide for her, so that 
Madame Royale had a bed in her dressing-room, and the little 
Dauphin was in her own room, she finds advantage in these 
arrangements, inconvenient as they were, since they prevented 
any suspicion from arising that she was giving audiences 
which she desired to keep secret. 

She did not overrate the impression which she had made 
on the people ; and her faithful attendant, Madame Campan, 
has preserved more minute details of the events of the 7th 
than she herself reported to the Ambassador. She was hardly 
dressed when a huge crowd collected on the terrace under her 
window, shouting for her to show herself ; and, when she came 
forward, they began to accost her in a mingled tone of expos- 
tulation and menace. “ She must drive away the courtiers 
who were the ruin of Kings. She must love the inlmbitants 
of her good city.” She replied “ that she had always felt so 
towards them ; she had loved them while at Versailles ; she 
should continue to love them at Paris.** “Ah,** interrupted 
a virago, hardier than her companions, “ but on the 14th of 
July you would have besieged and bombarded the city; and 
on the Cth of October you wanted to llee to tho frontier.** 
She answered in tho gentlest tone, that “ these were idle 
stories, which they were wrong to believe ; tales like these 
wore what caused at once the misery of the people, and that 
of the best of Kings.” Another woman addressed her in 
German. Marie Ant oiiiotte ileclared that “ she did not under- 
stand what she said ; that she had become so completely 
Prench that she had forgotten her native language ; ’* and the 
compliment to their country fairly vaiujuished them. They 
received it with shouts of “ Jiravo,” and with loud clapping oi 
their hands. They begged the ribbons and flowers of her 
bonnet. She took them olf with her own hand and distributed 
tbism among them ; and they divided tho spoils with thankful 
exultation, smiling, waving their hands, and crying out, 
“ Long live JMarie Autoinette ! Long live our good 
Queen ! ** * 

Por a time it seemed ns if the fortunes of the King and 
country were being wxu'ghed in an uncertain balance. One 
day circumstances seemed to hold out a prospect of the re- 
establishment of tranquillity, and of the return of tho masses to 
a betted feeling. The next day these favourable appearances 
were more than counterbalanced by fresh evidences of the 
increasing power of tho factious and unscrupulous demagogues. 
It ivas greatly in favour of the Crown that tho triumph of the 
* Mme de Campan, c. 15, 
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mob on the 6th of October had led to violent quarrels between 
the Due d’Orleans, La Fayette, and Miraheau. La Fayetto 
had charged the Duke with having entered into a plot to 
assassinate him, and threatened to impeach him formally if he 
did not at once quit the kingdom.* The Duke trembled and 
consented, easily procuring from the Ministers, who were glad 
to get rid of him, a diplomatic mission to England as a pre- 
text for his departure ; and Mirabeau, who desjnsed both the 
Duke and the Marquis, full of contempt for the pusillanimity 
which the former had shown in the quarrel, abanaoned all idea 
of placing him on his cousin’s throne. “Make him my 
King ! ” he exclaimed, “ I would not have him for my valet.” 

Emboldened by his success wdth the Duke, La Fayette, 
w'lio had great confidence in his own address, next tried to win 
over or to get rid of JSlirabeau himself, lie proposed to ob- 
tain an embassy for him also. The suggestion of what was 
clearly an honourable exile in disguise, was at once declined. t 
He then oftered him a large sum of money, for at that moment 
he had the entire disposal of the civil list ; but he found that 
the great orator was disinclined to connect himself with him 
in any way, much more to lay himself under any obligation to 
him. In fact, Mirabeau was at this moment hoping to obtain a 
post in the home administration, where, if he could once succeed 
in procuring a footing, he had no doubt of soon obtaining tho 
entire mastery. And the Royal Family was hardly settled at 
tho Tuilerics before he applied to his friend the Count do la 
Marck, whom he rightly believed to enjoy the Queen’s good 
opinion, begging him to express to her his ardent wish to 
serve her. lie oven dnnv up a long memorial on the existing 
state of aflairs, indicating the line of conduct which, in his 
opinion, the King ought to pursue; the leading feature of 
which was an early departure from Paris to some city at no 
great distance, that lie might be safe and free ; wdiilo in the 
capital it was evident that ho was neither. And the step 
which he thus recommended at the outset deserves attention 
us being also that on w'hieh a year later he still insisted as the 
indispensable preliminary to whatever line of conduct might 
be decided on. 

But at this moment his advice never reached those for 
whom it w'as intended. La Marck, with all his goodwill both 
to his friend and to tho Court, could not venture to bring be- 
fore the Queen’s notice the name of one who, only a few days 

* Seo a letter from M. Huber to Lord Auckland. * Jouraal and Corre- 
spondence of liOrd Auckbind, II. 365. 

t La Marck et Mirabeau, II. pp. 90 — 93, 254. 
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before, had denounced her in the foulest manner in the As- 
sembly for having appeared at the soldiers’ banquet, and whom 
slie with her own eyes had beheld uniting with the assailants 
of the palace. He thought it more politic, even for the event- 
ual attainment of his friend’s objects, to content himself for 
the time with giving the memorial and stating the views of 
the writer to the Count de Provence ; and that Prince de- 
clared that it would be useless to bring it to the knowledge of 
either King or Queen. “ That the Queen had not sufficient 
influence over her husband to induce him to adopt such a 
plan;” and he even hinted that at times Louis was disposed 
to be jealous of her appeai'ing to intluence him. 

But if the dissensions between the enemies of the Court, 
and the conversion of the most ableand formidable of the wholo 
body, were in the King’s favour, other events which took place 
in the same few weeks were full of mischief and danger. 
Before the end of the month fresh riots broke o\it in Paris. 
Bread, the supply of whieh jVrarie Antoinette, as we have seen, 
rightly regarded as a matter of the first importance to tho 
tranquillity of the city, continued scarce and dear; and the 
mob broke open the bakers* shops, and murdered ono baker, 
a man named Frau^‘ois, with a ferocity more terrible than they 
bad even shown towards De Launay,<)r the guards at Versailles. 
They tore his body to pieces, aiul, having cut off his head, 
compelleii his wife to kiss the scarcely cold lips, and then 
left her fainting on the pavement, still covered with his blood. 
Ev(ju La Fayette was horror-stricken at such brutality. It 
was the only occasion oii wlii<*li ho did his duty during the 
whole progress of the llevolution. lie came <lown with a 
company of the National (Juard: dispersed the rioters, seized 
the ruffian who was bearing aloft the head of tlie murdered 
man on a pole, and caused him to he hangtjd the next day. 
And during the next few weeks he more than once brouglit 
his soldiers to tho support of the civil power, and inflicted 
summary punishment on gangs of miscreants, whose idea of re- 
form was a state of things whieh should afford impunity to crime. 

But in the next month tlie Asstunbly dealt a heavier 
blow on the King’s authority than could he inflicted by the 
worst excesses of an informal mob. Tlie^’' passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting any of its members from accepting any 
office in the Administration; it was an imitation of the self- 
denying ordinance into which Cromwell had tricked the English 
Parliament ; and, though bearing an appearance of disin- 
terestedness in closing the access to official emoluments and 
honours against themselves, wa.s iu reality an injury to the 
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King, as depriving him of his right to select his Ministers from 
the entire body of the nation ; and to the nation itself, as pre- 
venting it from obtaining the services of those who might be 
presumed to be its ablest citizens, as having been «^ready 
selected as its representatives. 

But a far more irreparable injury than any that could be 
inflicted on the Court by either populace or Assembly, came 
from its friends. AV^e have seen that the Count d’ Artois, with 
some nobles who had especial reason to fear the enmity of th^ 
Parisians, had fled from the country in July; and now their 
example was followed by a vast number of the higher classes, 
several of them having hitherto been prominent as the leaders 
of tho Moderate or Constitutional section of the Assembly, 
Men who had no grounds for complaining that, except in one 
or two instances, at moments of extraordinary excitement, their 
influence liad been overborne ; but who now yielded to an in- 
fectious panic. Before the end of the year more than three 
hundred deputies had resigned their seats and (quitted the 
country ; salving over to tliemsclves the dereliction of the 
duties which a few months before they had voluntarily sought, 
and their performance of which was now a more imperative 
duty than ever, by denunciations of the crimes which had been 
committed, and which they had found themselves unable to 
prevent. Tlicy did not sc^e that tlieir pusillanimous flight 
must lead to a continuance of such atrocities, leaving, as it did, 
the undisputed sway in tho Asscunbly to those very men who 
had been the authors of the outrages of wliich they com- 
plained. They were in fact ensuring the ruin of all that they 
most wished to preserve ; for, in the ]) regress of the doliatcs 
in tho Assembly during the wintiT, many (juestions of the 
most vital impurtaneo wcyg decided by very small majorities, 
which their pros('iiee wouhl have turned into minorities. The 
greater the danger was, tho more irresistible they ought to 
liave felt tho obligation to stand to the last by the cause of 
which they were the legitimate cliampioiis ; and the final, 
triumph of the Jacobin ])arty owed hardly more to the energy 
of its lenders than to the coivardly and inglorious flight of tho 
Princes and nobles who left the field open without resistance 
to their wickedness and audacity. 

It was a melaiieholy winter that the Queen now passed. 
So far as she was able she diverted her mind from political 
anxieties by devoting much of her time to the education of 
her children. A small plot of ground w'as railed off in the 
garden of the Tuileries for the Dauphin^s * amusement ; and 

* Arthur Young's Travels, Ac., date, Paris, January 4, 1790. p. ..!04. 
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one of her favourite relaxations was to watch him working at 
the flower-beds himself with his little hee and rake ; though, 
as if to mark that they were in fact prisoners, both she and 
he werg, followed wherever they wont by Qrcimdiers of the 
City-guard, and were not allowed to dispense with their 
attendance for a single inoineut. Marie Antoinette had 
reason to complain that she was wntclied as a criminal.* Sad 
as she was at heart, she was not allowed the comfort of pri- 
vac}'’ and retirement. She was forced to liuld receptions for 
the nobles and chief citizens, and, as the Court was now 
formally established at the Tnileries, she dined every week in 
public with the King ; but she 8te.adily resisted the entreaties 
of some of Ministers juid courtiers to visit the theatre, 
thinking, with great justice, that an attendance at public 
spectacles of that character would have had an appi^aiico of 
gaiety, as unbecoming, at such a period of anxiety, as it was 
inconsistent with her feelings; and before tlie end of tho 
vriuter she sustained a fresh allliciion in the loss of her 
brother tlie Eniporor ;t whose death bon^ with it the additional 
aggravation of depriving lier of a counsi*llor whose mlvice sho 
valued, and of an ally on wliose active aid slie believed tliat 
sho could rely lar more tliau she could on that of their 
brother Leopold, wlio now' succeeded to Die Jinperial throne. 

Not that Leopold can bo charged with iiuiillerenee to his 
sister’s welfare. In tho very week of his aecos.siou to tho 
throne he wrote to her with great alfection, assuring her of his 
devotion to lier inten'sts, and expressing his desire to corre- 
spond with her in the most unreserved confidence, lint tho 
same letter shows tliat ns vet he knew but very little of her 
and that ho regarded thediflicullies in which some of Joseph’s 
recent measures had involved tlie Imperial Government as 
sufficiently serious to engross his attention. A few extracts 
from her reply are worth preserving, as jjroviiig how steadily 
in her conduct and language to every one she adhered to her 
rule of concealing her husband’s defects, and putting him 
forward as the first person on whose wishes and directions 
her own conduct must depend. It also shows what advances 
she was herself making in tho perception of the true charac- 
ter of the crisis, so far as the objects of the few honest Mem- 

• Feuillet dc ConchoR, III. 229. ^ f Joseph died, Febniary 20. 

} ** Je me flatte quo jo la mcritcrai (I’amitie et c^mfiance) do votre part 
lorsquo ma fa<;on do penser et mon tendre attachement pour vous, votre 
6poux, T08 enfants, et tout cc qui peut voub intcroMer vous seroiit mieux 
connu<.” Ameth, 120. Leopold had been for many years absent from 
Germany, being at Florence as Grand-duke of Tuscany. 
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bers who still rediBiined in the Assembly were concerned, and 
the extent to which she was trying to reconcile herself to some 
curtailment of her husband's former authority. 

Thanking him for the assurance of his friendship sHe says, 
“ Believe me, my dear brother, we shall always be worthy of 
it. I say we, because I do not separate the King from my- 
self. He was touched by your letter, as I was myself, and 
bids me assure you of this. His heart is loyalty and honesty 
itself ; and, if ever again we become, I do not say what we 
have been, but at least what we ought to be, you may then 
depend on the entire fidelity of a good ally. 

“ I do not say anything to you of our actual position, it 
is too heartrending. It ought to afflict every iL*yrereign in the 
universe ; and still more an affectionate relation *like you. It 
is only^^ipe and patience that can bring back men’s minds to a 
healthy state. It is a war of opinions, and one which is still 
far from being terminated. It is only the justice of our 
cause and the feeling of a good conscience that can support 
us. . . . My most sincere wish is that you may never meet 
with ingratitude. My own melancholy experience proves to 
mo that, of all evils, that is the most terrible.” 

Yet no indignation at the thanklessncss of the Parisians 
could chill her constant benevolence towards them ; and amid 
all the anxieties wdiich filled her mind for herself, her hus- 
band, and her child, she founded an asylum for the education 
of a number of orphan daughters of old soldic'rs, and found 
time to give her careful attention to a code of regulations for 
its management.* 

Meanwhile circumstances w^ero gradually paving the way 
for the enlistment on the king’s side of him who, during the 
earliest discussions of the Assembly, had been, not so much 
through his own malice as through Necker’s folly, her worst 
enemy. Wo have seen how, immediately after the attack on 
Versailles, Mirabeau had once more endeavoured to find an 
opening through which to place himself at her service. He, 
atone, perhaps of all men in the kingdom, perceived the 
reality and greatness of the danger which threatened even the 
lives of the Sovereigns ; t and ns, amid all the errors into which 
his regard for his ow'n interests, his vindictiveness, or his ca- 

• Feuillct do Conches, III. 260. 

i* As early os tho second week in October (La Mnrck, p. 81, seems to 
place the conversation even before the outrages of October 5 and 6 ; but this 
seems impossible, and may arise from his manifest desire to represent Mira* 
beau as unconnectetl with those horrors), Mirabeau said to I^a Marrk, 
** Tout est perdu, le Roi et la Rcine y periront, et vous le verrez, la populace 
battra leurs cadavres.*' 
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price impelled bim, be always preserved tbe^rceptions and in- 
stincts of a genuine statesman, many of the transactions of the 
wint^ increased bis conviction of the peril in which every in- 
teresAn the whole kingdom was placed, if the headlong folly 
of the Assembly could not be restrained ; and if even, proverb- 
ially difficult as such a course is, some of its acts could not 
be rescinded ; while one transaction, which, more than any 
other which had yet taken place, showed the greatness of the 
Queen’s heart, greatly sharpened his eagerness to prove him- 
self a worthy servant of so noble-minded a mistress. 

Some of the magistrates who still desired to discharge 
their duty, hadL instituted an investigation into the conspiracy 
which had o^lnated the attack on V ersailles, and all its mul- 
tiplied horrors. Thc}-’ had examined a groat body of witnesses, 
whose evidence loft no doubt of the active part t 2 |||||n in it 
by the Due d’OrU'^ans and his partisans, and by Mirnbeau, 
whether ho wore to be included among that Prince’s adherents 
or not ; but thev conceived it specially important to procure 
the testimony of the (Jnoen herself, ilowever, it was in vain 
that they applied to her for tlie slightest information. Ap- 
peals to her indignation, to her pride, and to her danger were 
Ci^ually disregarded by her. No denunciation of those who, 
whatever had been their eriines, were still the subjeets of her 
husband, could, in her eves, be becoming to her as Queen ; 
and when those, who hoped to make a tool of her to ernsh 
their political rivals, urged that no evidence could bo accepted 
as equally conclusive with hers, since no one had seen so much 
of what had taktui place, or had in so great a degree pres(Tved 
that coolness which was indispensable to a clear account of it, 
and to the identifujation of the guilty, her rejdy was a digni- 
fied and magnanimous pardon of the outrages beneath which 
she had so nearly pcrisht?d. “ I Iiavo seen everytliing ; 1 have 
known everything; I have forgotten everything,” and Mira- 
beau, not nntliaiikful for the protection whicli her gener- 
osity thus threw around him, was eager to make what atone- 
ment he could for his past insults and injuries. 

And many of the recent events had convinced him that 
there, was no time to lo.se. The vote of November, debarring 
him, in common with all other members of tho Assembly, 
froin office, was a severe blow to the most important of his 
projects, so far as his own interests were concerned. Within 
a month it had been followed by another, proposed by the 
Abb4 Si^yes, a busy priest who boasted that he had made him- 
self master of the whole science of politics, but who w'as in fact 
a mere slave of abstract theories, the safety or even the practi- 

18 
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cability of which he was utterly unable to estimate. On his mo- 
tion the Assembly, in a single evening, abolished all the ancient 
territorial divisions of the kingdom, and the very nam^of the 
provinces ; dividing the country anew into eighty-three uepart- 
ments, and coupling with this novel arrangement a number of de- 
tails which were evidently calculated to wrBst the whole execu- 
tive authority of the kingdom from the Crown and to vest it in 
the populace. At a subsequent sitting the whole property of 
the Church was confiscated. On another night the rarliaments 
were abolished ; and on d foui*th the party which had carried 
these measures made a still more direct and audacious attack 
on the Eoyal prerogative, by passing a resola^on which de- 
prived tlu^ Crown of all power of revising the Hptences of the 
judicial tribunals, and of pardoning or mitigating the punish- 
ment oMtioso who might have been condemned. And, as if to 
bring homo to the tender-hearted monarch the full effect of 
this last inroad upon his legitimate power, they at the same 
time created a new crime, to which they gave the name of 
treason against the nation,* without either defining it, or 
specifying the kind of evidence which should be required to 
prove it ; and they proceeded at once to put it in force to pro- 
cure the condemnation of a nobleman of decayed fortune, but 
of the highest character, the Marquis de Eavras, in a manner 
which showed that their real object was to strike terror into 
the whole Iloyalist party. The charges on which ho was 
brought to trial were not merely unfounded', but ridiculous. 
He was accused of designing to raise an army of thirty 
thousand men, with the object of carrying off the King from 
Paris, of dissolving the Assembly by force, and putting La 
Eayette and Bailly to death. The evidence with which it w'as 
pretended to support these charges broke down on every 
point, and its failure of itself established the prisoner’s inno- 
cence, even without the aid of his own defence, which was lucid 
and eloquent. But the Marquis W'as known to be a Boyalist 
in feeling, and, though very poor, to stand high in the confid- 
eneo of the Princes. The demagogues collected mobs round 
the court-house to intimidate the judges, and the judges proved 
ns base as the accusers themselves. They professed, indeed, 
to fear not so much for their own lives as for the public tran- 
quillity, but they pronounced him guilty. One of them had 
even the effrontery to acknowledge his innocence to Eavras 
himself, and to affirm that his life was a necessary sacrifice to 
the public peace. 

No event, since the attack on Versailles, had caused Marie 
Antoinette equal anguish. It showed that attachment to the 
* * Ldse-nation. 
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Kins and herself was in itself regarded as an inexpiable crime, 
and her distress was greatly augmented when, on the Sunday 
follow^g the execution of the Mairquis, some of his friencfs 
brought to the table where, as usual, she was dining in public 
with the King, the widowed Marchioness and her orphaned 
son in deep mournihg, and presented them to their Majesties. 
Their introducers evidently expected that the King, or at least 
the Queen, by the distinguished reception which she would 
accord to them, would show a marked sense of the merits of 
their late husband and father, and of the iniquity of the sen- 
tence under which he had suffered. 

Marie Antoinette was sadly embarrassed and distressed : 
she was taken wholly by surprise ; and it happened by a 
cruel perverseness of fortune that Santerre, the brewer, ' whose 
ruffianly and ferocious enmity to the whole Royal Family, 
and especially to herself, had been conspicuous throughout 
thq^ worst outrages of the past summer and autumn, was on 
the same day on duty at the palace os commander of one of 
the battalions of the Parisian Guard, and was standing 
behind her chair when the Marchioness and her son were in- 
troduced. Her embarrassment and all her feelings on the 
occasion were described by herself in the course of the after- 
noon to Madame Campan. 

After the dinner was over, she went up to her attendant’s 
room, saying that it was a relief to find herself where she 
could weep at her ease ; for weep she must at the folly of the 
ultra-Koyalists. “ We cannot but bo destroyed,” she con- 
tinued, “ when we are attaej^ed by people wlio unite every 
kind of talent to every kind of wickedness ; and when we are 
defended by folks who are indeed very estimable, but who 
have no just notion of our position. They have now com- 
promised me with both parties, in thus presenting to me the 
widow and son of Pavras. If 1 had been free to do as 1 
would, I should have taken the child of a man who had just 
been sacrificed for us, and have placed him at table between 
the King and myself ; but surrounded as I was by the very 
murderers who had caused his father’s death, 1 could not 
venture even to bestow a glance upon him. Yet the Royal- 
ists will blame me for not having seemed to be interested in 
the poor child ; whde the Revolutionists wdll be furious, 
thinking that those who presented him to me knew that it 
would please me.” All that she could venture to do she did; 
she knew that the Marchioness was very poor, and she sent 
her by a trusty agent a few hundred louis ; and with it a 
kind message, assuring the unhappy widow that she would 
always watch over her and her son’s interests. 
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The King accepts the Constitution so far as it has been settled — The Qneen 
makes a speech to the Deputies — She is well rccewed at the theatre — 
Negotiations with Mirabeau — The Queen’s views of the position of affairs 
— The Jacobin Club denounces Mirabcau — Deputation of Anacharsis 
Kloote— Demolition of the statue of Louis XIV. — Abolition of titles of 
honour — ^The Queen admits Mirabcau to an audience — llis admiration of 
her courage and talents — Anniversary of the capture of the Bastille — F&te 
of the Champ de Mars — Presence of mind of the Queen. 

WiiAT was probably as painful to Mario Antoinette as 
these occurrences themselves, was the apathy with which the 
King regarded them. The English traveller to whose journal 
we have more than once referred, and who in the first week 
of the year saw the Koyal pair walking in the gardens of the 
Tuilcries, remarked that though the Queen did not appear in 
good health, but showed melancholy and anxiety in her face, 
the King, on the other hand, **wa3 as plump as ease could 
render him ; and in the course of February, in spite of all 
her remonstrances, Necker succeeded in persuading him to go 
down to the Assembly, and to address the members in a 
long speech, in which, though some of his expressions were 
clearly intended as a reproof of tho Assembly itself for the 
precipitation and violence of some of its measures, he never- 
theless declared his cordial assent to the new Constitution, so 
far as they had yet settled it, and promised to co-operate in 
a spirit of afieetion and confidence in the labours wiiich still 
remained to bo achieved. 

The greater part of the speech is believed to have been 
his own composition ; and it is characteristic of the fidelity 
with which, on every occasion, Marie Antoinette adhered to 
her rule of strengthening her husband's position by her own 
cordial and conspicuous support, that, strongly as she had 
objected to the step before it was taken, now that it was de- 
cided on she professed a decided approv^ of it ; and, when a 
deputation of the Assembly, vrhich bad been, appointed to 
escoA the King with honour back to the palace, solicited an 

* Arthur Young’s Journal, January 4, 1790, p. 251. 
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audience of herself to pay their respects, she assured the 
deputies that she partook all the sentiments of the King ; 
that she united with all her heart and mind in the measure 
which his love for his people had just dictated to hiln.” And 
then, bringing the Dauphin forward, she added, “ Behold my 
son : 1 shall unceasingly speak to him of the virtues of his 
most excellent father. I shall teach him from the earliest age 
to cherish public liberty, and I hope that he will be its firmest 
bulwark.” 

For a moment the step seemed to have succeeded, though 
the proofs of itstmccess wxjre still more strongly proofs of the 
utter want of sense that marked all the proceedings of the 
Assembly. As Louis had expressed his assent to the Consti- 
tution so far as it was settled, it was pro])osed as a fitting 
compliment to him, that the Assembly and the whole body of 
the citizens of Paris should take an oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution without any such reservation. But in the course 
of the next few weeks the Assembly showed how little his re- 
proof of its former precipitation and violence had been heeded, 
since, among the first measures w'ith which it proceeded to 
the completion of their work, one deprived him of the right 
of deciding on peace and war, a power whicli all wise states- 
men regard as inseparable from tlie executive government; 
another extinguished the rights of primogeniture ; and a third 
confiscated all the property of the monastic establishments'. 

However, those who took the lead in the management of 
affairs, for Necker and the Ministers had long ceased to exert 
the slightest authority, were blinded by their own fury to the 
absurdity and inconsistency of their conduct. Their exulta- 
tion was unbounded, and, adhering to the line of conduct 
which she had marked out for herself, Marie Antoincitte now 
yielded to their entreaties that she would show herself to tho 
citizens at the theatre. Even in the days of her earliest popu- 
larity, she had never met a more enthusiastic reception. The 
greater part of the house rose at her entrance, clapping their 
hands and cheering, and the disloyalty of a few malcontents 
only made her triumph more conspicuous, so roughly were 
they treated by the rest of the audience. Marie Antoinette 
was herself touched at the cordiality with which she was 
greeted, and saw in it another proof that ” tho people and the 
citizens were good at heart if left to themselves, but,” she 
added to the Princess de Lamhalle, to whom she described 
the scene, “ all this enthusiasm is but a gleam of light, a cry 
of conscience which weakness will soon stifle.” * 

• Feuillet de Conches, 1. 315. 
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It is probably doing no injustice to Mirabeau to believe 
tbat 'tbe crimes which had made the greatest impression on 
the Queen were not the events which affected him the most 
strongly. But he was not only a statesman in intellect, but 
an aristocrat in every feeling of his heart. No man was 
fonder of referring to his illustrious ancestors ; or of claiming 
kindred with men of old renown, such as the Admiral de 
Ooligny, of whom he more than once boasted in the Assembly 
as his cousip ; and each blow dealt at the consideration of , the 
nobles was an additional incentive to him to seek to arrest 
the progress ofsa Bevolution Which had already gone far be- 
yond. his wishes or his expectations. And, as he ^as always 
energetic in the pursuit of his plans, he had, by some means 
or other, in spite of the discouragements arising from the lan- 
guage and conduct of the Count de Provence, contrived to 
got information of his willingness to enlist in the Royalist 
party conveyed to the Queen. The Count de la March, who 
was still his chief confidant, was at Brussels at the beginning 
of the spring, when he received a letter from Mercy, begging 
him to return without delay to Paris. He lost no time in 
obeying the summons, when he learnt to his great delight, 
though his pleasure was alloyed by some misgiving, that the 
King and Queen had resolved to avail themselves of Mira- 
beau*s services, and that ho himself was selected as the inter- 
mediate agent in the negotiation. La March's doubts,* as he 
frankly told the ambassador at the outset, were caused by the 
fear that Mirabeau had done more harm than he could repair, 
but he gladly undertook the commission, though its difficulty 
was increased by a stipulation which showed at once the 
weakness of the King, and the extraordinary difficulties which • 
it placed in the way of his friends. The Count was especially 
warned to keep all that was passing a secret from Necker. 
He was startled, as he well might be, at such an injunction. 
But he did not think it became his position to start a dif- 
ficulty ; and, as he was fully impressed with the importance 
of not losing time, the negotiation proceeded rapidly. He 
introduced Mirabeau to Mercy, and he himself was admitted 
to an interview with the Queen, when he learnt that her 
greatest objections to accepting Mirabeau’s services were of 
a personal nature, founded partly on the general badness of 
his character, partly on the share he had borne in the events 
of the 5th and 6th of October. By the Count’s own account, 
he went rather beyond the truth in his endeavours to ex- 

* Le mal d4jd fait est bien grave, et je donte que Mirabeau luimSme 
puisse r^parer colui qu’on lui a laiass faire.*’ Mirabeau et La Marck, 1. 100. 
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culpate his friend on this point. And he probably deceived 
hioiself when he believed that he. had convinced the Queen 
of his innocence. But both she and Louis, who was present 
at a part of the interview, had evidently made up their minds 
to forget the past, if they could trust his promises for the 
future. And the interview ended in the further conduct of 
the necessary arrangements being left by Louis to the Queen. 

In a subsequent conversation with the Count, she ex- 
plained her own views of the existing situation of affairs, de- 
scribing them indeed, according to her custom, as the ideas of 
the King, in a manner which shows how much she was willing 
that the ®ing should abate of his old prerogatives, provided 
only that the concessions were made voluntarily by himself, 
and not imposed by violent and illegal resolutions of the 
Assembly. Mirabeau had drawn up an elaborate memorial 
for the consideration of the King, in which he pointed out in 
general terms his sense of the state of “ utter anarchy ** into 
which France had fallen, his shame and indignation at feeling 
“ that he himself had contributed to bring affairs into such a 
bad state,” and his “ profound conviction of the necessity, in 
the interests of the whole nation, of re-establishing the legiti- 
mate authority of the King.”* And Marie Antoinette, com- 
menting on this expression, assured La Marck that “ tho 
King had no desire to recover the full extent of the authority 
which he had formerly possessed ; and that he was far from 
thinking it necessary for his own personal happiness any 
more than for the welfare of his people.” t And it seemed to 
the Count that she placed unlimited confidence in Mirabcau’a 
power to re-establish her husband’s power on a sufficient and 
satisfactory basis; so full was her conversation, during the 
latter part of the interview, of the good which she expected 
to be again able to do, and of the warm affection with which 
she regarded the people. 

The benefits of this new alliance were not to be all on 
one side. Mirabeau was overwhelmed with debt; and, 
though his father had died in the preceding summer, he had 
not yet entered into his inheritance, but w'as in a state little 
shoH of absolute destitution. From this condition be Avas 
to be relieved, and the arrangements for the discharge of his 
debts, and for the securing to him the enjoyment of a suffi- 
cient though by no means excessive income, were entrusted 
to Afarie Antpinette by the King, and by her to her almoner 
M. de Fontanges, who, when Lomenie de Brienne was pro- 
moted to the Archbishopric of Sens, had succeeded him at 
* La Marck et Mirabeau, 1. 316. f Id. 111. 
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Toulouse. The Archbishop, who was sincerely devoted to 
.his royal mistress, carried out the necessary . arrangements 
with great skill, but they could not be managed with such 
secrecy as entirely to escape notice. Among the Clubs 
which had been set on foot at the beginning of the previous 
year the most violent had been one origin^ly known as the 
Breton Club, from being founded by some of the deputies 
from the great province of Brittany; but it had recently 
changed its name. When the Court removed to ' Paris, 
and the Assembly was established in a large building close 
to the Garden of the Tuileries, the Bretons obtained the 
use of an apartmejit in an old convent of Doftiinican or 
Jacobin friars (as they were called), the same which two cen- 
turies before had been the council-room of the League ; and 
henceforth they called themselves the Jacobins ; and, can- 
celling the rule which had limited the right of membership 
to deputies, began to admit every one who, by application 
for election, avowed his adherence to their principles. Their 
leaders at this time were Barnave ; a young noble named 
Alexander Lamcth, whose mother, having been left in neces- 
sitous circunistauces, owed to the bounty of the King and 
Queen the means of educating her children, a benefit which 
they repaid with the most unremitting hostility to the whole 
lioyal Family ; and a lawyer named Buport. Mirabeau was 
in the habit of ridiculing them as the triumvirate ; but they 
were crafty and unscrupulous meu, skilful in procuring inform- 
ation ; and, having obtained intelligence of his negotiations 
with the Court, they retaliated on him by hiring pampliletecrs 
and journalists to attack him, and narratives of the treason 
of the Count de Mirabeau were hawked about tlie streets. 

To apply such language to the adherence of a French 
noble to the Crown was tlie most open avowal of disloyalty 
on which the revolutionary party had yet ventured ; and in 
the next four weeks it received a practical development in a 
series of measures, some of which w^ere so ridiculous as only 
to deserve notice from the additional evidence wliich they fur- 
nished of the oxtfemo folly of those w'ho now had the lead iii 
the Assembly, and of the strange excitement to ndiich the 
whole nation, or at least the whole population of Paris, must 
have been wrought up before they could mistake their acta 
for those of sagacity or patriotism; but others of which, 
though not less unwise, were of greater importance as being 
irrevocable steps in the downward course of destruction along 
which the whole country was being dragged. 

The leaders of the revolutionary party had alreadiy selected 
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two days in the past year as especially memorable for the tri- 
umphs won over the Crown. One was the 20th of June, on 
which, in the Tennis Court at Versailles, the members of the 
Assembly had bound themselves to effect the regeneration of 
the kingdom ; the other the 14th of July, on which, as they 
boasted, they had for ever established freedom by the de- 
struction of the Bastille ; and they determined this year to 
celebrate both those anniversaries in a becoming manner. 
Accordingly on the 20th of June, a crack-brained member of 
the Jacobin Club, a Prussian of noble birth, named Klootz, 
who, to show his aflinity with the philosophers of old, had as- 
sumed th% nat.ie of Anacharsis, hired a band of vagrants and 
idlers, and, dressing them up in a variety of costumes to 
represent Arabs, lied Indians, Turks, Chinese, Laplanders, 
and other tribes, savage and civilised, led them into the 
Assembly as a deputation from all the nations of the earth to 
announce the resurrection of the whole world from slavery ; 
and demanded permission for them to attend the festival of 
the ensuing month, that each, on behalf of his country, might 
give ill his adhesion to the principles of liberty as expounded 
by tlio Assembly. The President of the day replied with an 
oration thanking M. Klootz for the honour done to Prance by 
such an embassy ; and Alexander Lamcth followed up the 
President’s harangue by fresh praises of the deputation as 
holy pilgrims who had thrown off the shackles of superstition. 
Nor was he content with a barren panegyric, lie liad devised 
an appropriate sacrifice with which to commemorate such ex- 
alted virtue. In the finest square of the city, the Place dea 
Victoires, the Duke do la Feuillade had erected a statue of 
Louis XIV. to cclebrat(5 his Iloyal master’ s" triumphs ; the 
Iiedestal of which was decorated with allegorical ropreseuta- 
tious of the nations which had been conquered by the French 
marshals. It was generally regarded as the finest work 
of art ill the city, and as such it had long been an object 
of admiration and pride to the citizens. But M. Lameth, in 
his new-born enthusiasm, regarded it with other ejres, and 
closed his speech by proposing that, as monumouts of despot- 
ism and flattery could not fail to bo shocking to so enlight- 
ened a body, the Assembly should order its instant demolition. 
His proposal was received with enthusiastic cheers, and the 
noble monument was instantly overthrown in a fit of blind 
fury more resembling the orgies of drunken Bacchanals, or 
the thirst for desolation which bad animated the Goths and 
Huns, than the conduct of the chosen legislators of a polite 
and accomplished people. 
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But even this was not all ; the insult to the men^ory of a 
King who, little as he deserved it, had a century before been 
the object of the unanimous admiration of his subjects, was 
but a prelude to other resolutions of far greater moment as 
giving an indelible character to the future of the nation. A 
deputy, M. Lambel, whose very name was previously unknown 
to the majority of his colleagues, rose and made a speech of 
three lines, as if the proposal which it contained only required 
to be mentioned to command instant and universal assent. 
“This day,’* said he, “ is the tomb of vanity. I demand the 
suppression of the titles of duke, count, marquis, viscount, 
baron, and knight.” La Fayette and Alexander Lameth’s 
brother, Charles, supported the demand with almost equal 
brevity ; a. representative of one of the most ancient families 
in the kingdom, the Viscount Matthieu de Montmorency, 
moved a prohibition of the use of armorial bearings ; another 
noble, M. de St. Targeau, proposed that the use of names 
derived from the estates of the owners should bo abolished. 
Every proposal was carried by acclamation. Louder and 
louder cheers followed each suggestion of a new abolition ; a 
member who ventured to propose an amendment to one pro- 
posal was hooted down ; and in little more than an hour the 
whole series of resolutions, which struck at once at the recol- 
lections and glories of the past, and at the dignity of the 
future, was made the law of the land. 

Every one of these attacks on the nobles was a fresh pro- 
vocation to Mirabeau, and increased his eagerness to com- 
plete his reconciliation with the Crown. He pronounced the 
abolition of titles a torch to kindle civil war, and pressed 
more earnestly d:h an ever for an interview with the Queen, in 
which he might both learn her views and explain his own. 
Marie Antoinette had foreseen that she should be forced to ad- 
mit him to her presence ; but there was nothing to which she 
felt a stronger repugnance. His proiligate character excited 
a feeling of perfect disgust in her mind ; but for the public 
good she overcame it, and, having in the course of June re- 
moved to St. Cloud for change of air, on the third of July she, 
accompanied by the King, received him in the garden of that 
palace. The account which she sent her brother of the inter- 
view shows with what a mixture of feelings she had been 
agitated. She speaks of herself as “ shivering with horror ” as 
the moment drew near, and cannot bring herself to describe 
him except a# a “ monster,” though she admits that his lan- 
guage speedily removed her agitation, which, when he was 
first presented to her, had nearly made her ill. “ He seemed 
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to be actuated by entire good faith, and to be altogether de- 
voted to the King ; and Louis was highly pleased with him, 
so that they now thought everything was safe.*'* 

She, on her part, had made an equally favourable impres- 
sion on him. She had adroitly flattered his high opinion of 
himself by saying, that, she had been speaking to persons 
of a different class and character she should have felt the 
necessity of being guarded in her language, but that in deal- 
ing with a Mirabeau there could be no need of such caution ; ** 
and he told his confidant, La March, that till he knew “ the 
soul and thoughts of the daughter of Maria Teresa, and learnt 
how fully he corld reckon on that august ally, he had seen 
nothing of the Court but its weakness, but now confidence 
had raised his courage, and gratitude had made the prosecu- 
tion of his principles a duty;**+ and in some subsequent 
letters he speaks of everything as depending on the Queen, 
and describes in brief but forcible language his appreciation 
of the dangers which surrounded her, and of the magnanimous 
courage with which he sees tliat she is prepared to confront 
them. “The King,” he says, “has but one man about him, 
and that is his wife. There is no safety for her but in the 
re-establishment of the Koyal authority. I love to believe that 
she would not desire to preserve life without the Crown, 
What I am quite certain of is, that she will not preserve her 
life unless she preserves her Crown.” 

In his interview with her, as she reported it to the Em- 
peror, he had recommended, as the first step to be adopted by 
the King and herself, a departure from Paris ; and in reference 
to that plan, which he at all times regarded as the foundation 
of every other, he tells La March, “ The moment will soon 
come when it will be necessary to try what can be done by a 
woman and a child on horseback. For her it is but the 
adoption of an hereditary mode of action. But she must be 
2)rcpared for it, and must not suppose that one can extricate 
oneself from an extraordinary crisis by mere chance or by the 
combinations of an ordinary man.” 

The hopes with which the acquisition of such an ally 
inspired the Queen at this time, nerved her to bear her part 
in the festival with which the Assembly had decided on cele- 
brating the demolition of the Bastille. The arrangements for 
it were of a gigantic character. Bound the sides of the 
Champ de Mars a vast embankment was raised, so as to give 

* Feuillet de Conches, I. 346. f Mirabeau et La March, 1. 126. 

t He alludes to Maria Teresa’s appearance at Presburg at the beginning 
of the Silesian war. 
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the plain the appearance of an amphitheatre, and to afford 
accommodation to three hundred thousand spectators. At the 
entrance a magnificent Arch of Triumph was erected. The 
centre was occupied by a grand altar ; and on one side a 
gorgeous pavilion was appropriated to the King, his family, 
and retinue, the Members of the Assembly, and the municipal 
magistrates. They were all to be performers in the grand 
ceremony which was to be the distinguishing feature of the 
day. The Constitution was scarcely more complete than it 
had been when Louis signified his acceptance of it five months 
before ; but now, not only were he, the deputies, and the 
municipal authorities of Paris to swear to its maintehance, 
but tlie same oath was to be taken by the National Guard, 
and by a deputation from every regiment in the army ; and it 
was to bind the soldiers throughout the kingdom to the new 
order of things that ti e ceremony was originally designed.* 
As a spectacle few have been more successful, and perhaps 
none has ever been so imposing. Before midnight on the 
13th July, the whole of the vast amphitheatre was filled with 
a dense crowd in its gayest holidiiy attire ; a marvellous and 
magnificent sight from its mere numbers ; and early the next 
morning the heads of the procession began to defile under 
the arch at the entrance of the plain ; La Fayette at the 
head of the National Guard leading the way. It was a 
curious proof of the King’s weakness, and of the tenacity 
with which he clung to his policy of conciliation, that, in 
spite of liis knowledge of the Generars bitter animosity to 
his authority and to liiinself, and of his recent vote for the 
suppression of all titles of honour, Louis had offered him the 
sword of the Constable of F ranee, a dignity which had been 
disused for many years ; and it was an equally striking evi- 
dence of La Fayette’s inveterate disloyalty that, gratifying as 
the succession to Duguesclin and Montmorenci would have 
been to his vanity, he nevertheless refused the honour ; and 
contented himself with the dignity which the enrolment of 
the detachments from the difi’erent departments under his 
banner conferred on him, by giving him the appearance of 
being the Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard through- 
out the kingdom. The National Guard was followed by regi- 

* ** II lui (& PAsscmblce) importait do faire une epreuve sur toutes les 
Gardes Nationales do Franco, d’auimer ce grand corps dont tons les mcm- 
bres ctaient encore bpars et iiicoh^rcnts, de leur donner une memo impulsion 

.... Enfin de faire sous les yeuxde I’Europe une imposante revue des forces 
qu'elle pourrait un jour opposor d des rois inquiets on courrouces. Lacre- 
telle, Vll. 359. 
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ment after regiment and deputation after deputation of the 
regular army; and, to show the subordination to the law 
which they were expected to acknowledge for the future, their 
swords were all sheathed, while the deputies, the municipal 
magistrates, and other peaceful citizens who bore a part in the 
procession had their swords drawn. Sailors from the fleet, 
magistrates and deputations from every department and from 
every city or town of importance in the kingdom, followed ; 
and after them came two hundred priests, with Talleyrand, 
Bishop of Autuu, in his episcopal vestments at their head, 
their white robes somewhat uneanonically decorated with 
tricolour ribbons, who passed on into the centre of the plain 
and ranged themselves on the steps of the altar. So vast was 
the procession that it was half-past three in the afternoon be- 
fore the detachment of Eoyal Guards which closed it took up 
their position. 

When at last all Avere in their places, Louis, accompanied 
by the Queen and other members of his family, entered the 
royal pavilion. He w’as known by sight to the deputations 
from the most distant provinces, for he had reviewed them in 
a body the day before, w'hen several of them had been separ- 
ately presented to him, towards whom ho had for once laid 
aside his habitual reserve, assuring them of his fatherly regard 
for all his subjects with warmth and manifest sincerity. Tho 
Queen, too, as she always did, had made a most favourable 
im])ression on those members Avhom she had seen, by. her 
judicious and cordial affability. Louis wore no robes, but 
only the ordinary dress of a French noble. INfario Antoinette 
was in full evening costume, and her hair was dressed with a 
plume of tricolour feathers. Yet oven on this day, which W’as 
intended to be one of universal joy and friendliness, evil signs 
were not wanting to show how powerful were tho enemies of 
both King and Queen. For no seat whatever had been pro- 
vided for her, wdiile by the side of that eonstructed for the 
King another on very nearly the same level had been placed 
for the President of the Assembly, 

But these refinements of discourtesy wero lost on the 
spectators. They cheered the royal pair joyously the mo- 
ment that they appeared. Before the shouts had died away, 
Bishop Talleyrand began the service of the Mass; and, on 
its termination, administered the oath “of fidelity to tho 
nation, the law, the King, and the Constitution as decreed bv 
tho Assembly and accepted by the King.” La Fayette took 
the oath first in the name of the army. Talleyrand followed 
on behalf of the clergy. Bailly came next as the represent- 
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atiye of the citizens of Paris. It was a stormy day, and, 
when the moment arrived for the King to set the seal to the 
universal acceptance of the Constitution by swearing to exert 
all his own power for its maintenance, the rain came down so 
heavily as to render it impossible for him to leave the shelter 
of his own pavilion. As it happened, the momentary dis- 
appointment gave a greater edect to his act. With more 
than usual presence of mind, he advanced to the front of the 
pavilion as to be seen by the whole of the assembled mul- 
titude, ad!d took the oath with a loud voice, and perfect dig- 
nity m manner. As he resumed his seat, the rain cleared 
away^ the sun burst through the clouds ; and the Queen, as 
if jSy a sudden inspiration, brought forward the little Pau- 
nlllin, and lifting him up in her arms showed him to the 
people. Those whom the King’s voice could not reach, saw 
the graceful action; and from every side of the plain one 
universal acclamatiou burst forth, which seemed to bear out 
Marie Antoinette's favourite assertion that the people were 
good at heart, and- that it was not without great perseverance 
in artihce and malignity that they could be excited to dis- 
loyalty aud treason. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Great tumults m the Provinccs-^Mutiny in the Marquis de Bouillds army— 
Disorder of the I >sembly — Difficulty of managing Mirabeuu — Mercy is 
removed to the Hague — Afarie Antoinette sees constant changes in the 
aspect of affairs — Marat denounces her — Attempts are made to assassinate 
her^Yacillation of Mirabeau — Misconduct of tne emigrant Princes. 

But men less blinded by the feverish excitement' of revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm would have seen but little in the state of 
Prance at this time to regard as matter for exultation. Many 
of the recent measures of the Assembly, and especially the ex- 
tinction of the old provinces, had created great discontent in 
the rural districts. Formidable riots had broken out in many 
quarters, especially in the great southern cities, in some of 
which the mob had rivalled the worst excesses of its Parisian 
brethren ; massacring the magistrates, tearing their bodies in 
pieces, and terrifying the peaceable inhabitants by processions, 
in which the mangled remains of their victims formed the 
most conspicuous feature. At Brest and at Toulon the 
sailors show^cd that they fully shared the general dissatisfac- 
tion ; while in the army a formidable mutiny broke out among 
the troops which were under the command of the Marquis do 
Bouilld in Lorraine. That, indeed, bad a different object, 
since it had been excited by Jacobin emissaries, who were 
aware that the Marquis, the soldier of the wholo French 
army at that time, enjoyed the highest reputation, was firmly at- 
tached to the King ; though be was not one of the nobles who 
had opposed all reform, nor had he hesitated to follow his 
royal master’s example and to declare his acceptance of the 
new Constitution. Fortunately he had subalterns worthy of 
him, and faithful to their oaths ; and as he was a man of groat 
promptitude and decision, he, with their aid, quelled the 
mutiny, though not without a sanguinary conflict, in which he 
himself lost above four hundred men, w hile the loss which ho 
inflicted on the mutineers was far heavier. But he had set a 
noble example, and had given an undeniable proof of the pos- 
sibility of quelling the most formidable tumults ; and it may 
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be said that his quarters were the only spot in all Prance 
which was not wholly given up to anarchy and disorder. 

Por even the Assembly itself was a prey to uproar and 
violence. Prom the time of its assuming that title admission 
had been given to every one who could force bis way into the 
Chamber, whether he were a member or not ; nor was any 
oi;der preserved among those who thus obtained admission ; 
but they were allowed to express their opinion of every speaker 
and of every speech by friendly or unfriendly clamour: a 
practice which, as may well be supposed, materially influenced 
many votes. And presently attendance for that purpose be- 
came a trade; some of the most violent deputies hiring a 
regularly-appointed troop to take their station in the galleries, 
and paying them daily wages to applaud or hiss in accordance 
with the signs which they themselves made from the body of 
the hall.* And if the populace was thus the master of the 
Assembly while at Versailles, this was far more tlie case after 
its removal to Paris, where the number of the idle portion of 
the population furnished the Jacobins with far greater means 
of in,iimidating their adversaries. 

It was remarkable that La Marck himself, as has been 
already intimated, did not fully share the hopes which the 
King and Queen founded on the adhesion of Mirabeau. It 
was not only that on one point he had sounder views than 
Mirabeau himself ; doubting as he did whether the mischief 
which his vehement friend had formerly done, could now 
bo undone by the same person, merely because he had 
changed his mind ; but he also felt doubts of Mirabcau’s 
steadiness in his new path, and feared lest eagerness for 
popularity, or an innate levity of disposition, might still lead 
nim astray. As he described him in a letter to Mercy, “ Ho 
was sometimes very great and sometimes very little; he 
could be very useful, and he could be very mischievous : in a 
W'ortl, ho was often above, and sometimes greatly below, any 
other man.” At another time he speaks of him as “ by turns 
imprudent through excess of confidence, and lukewarm from 
distrust ; ” and this estimate of the great demagogue, which 
was uot very incorrect, shows too how high an opinion La 

* WTo learn from Dr. Mooro that there was a leader, with five subaltern 
officers, and one hundred and fifty rank and file, in each (gallery of tho Cham- 
ber ; that the wages of the latter were from two to throe francs a day, the 
Bubaltern had ten francs, tho leaders fifty. The entire expense was about a 
thousand francs a day, a sum which strengthens. the suspicion that the pay- 
master (originally at least) was the Due d^Orleans.*' Dr. Moore's View of 
the Causes, Ac. of the French Revolution, 1. 425. 
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Marck had formed of the Queen’s ability and force of charac- 
ter, for he looks to her “ to put a curb on his inconstancy,” • 
trusting for that result not so much to her power of fascina- 
tion as to her clearness of view and resolution. 

’And she herself was never so misled by her high estimate 
of Mirabeau’s abilities and influence as to think his judgment 
unerring. On the contrary, her comment to Mercy on one 
of the earliest letters which be addressed to the King, was 
that it was “ full of madness from one end to the other,” and 
she asked “ how he, or any one else, could expect that at such 
a moment the King and she could be induced to provoke a 
civil war ? ” all” ding appannitly to his urgent advice that the 
Koyal Family should leave Pans, a step of the necessity for 
which she was not yet convinced. Her hoi)e evidently was 
that he would bring forward some motions in the Assembly 
which might at least arrest- the progress of mischief, and 
perhaps even pave the way for the repair of some of the evil 
already done. 

On one point she partly agreed with him, but not wholly. 
He insisted on the necessity of changing the Ministers ; but 
she, though thinking them both as a body and individually 
unequal to the crisis, saw great dilliculty in replacing them, 
since the vote of the preceding winter forbade the King to 
select their successors from the Members of the Assembly ;”t 
and she feared also, lest, if he should dismiss them, the 
Assembly would carry out a plan which, as it seemed to her, 
it already showed great inclination to adopt, of managing 
everything by means of committees, and preventing the ap- 
pointment of any new Adininislralion. Her view of the situ- 
ation and of the King’s and her own position varied from time 
to time, as indeed their circuinstanees and the views of tho 
Assembly appeared to alter. In August she is in great dis- 
tress, caused by a decision of the Emperor to remove Mercy 
to the Hague. “ 1 am,” she writes to tho Ambassador, “ in 
despair at your departure, especially at a moment when 
allairs are becoming every day more embarrassing and more 
painful; and A\hen 1 have therefore tho greater need of an 
attachment as sincere and enlightened as yours. But 1 feel 
that all the Powers, under ditierent pretexts, will withdraw 
their Ministers one after another. It is impossible to leave 
them incessantly exposed to this disorder and license; but 
such is my destiny, and I am forced to endure the horror of 
it to the very end.” t -But a fortnight later she tells Madame 

* Mirabeau et La Marck, II. 47. t Feuillct dc Conches, 1. 352. 
t Marie Antoinette to Mercy. Feuillet de Conches, 1. 355. 

19 
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de Polignac that “ for some days things have been wearing a 
better complexion. She cannot feel very sanguine, the mis- 
chievous folks having such an interest in perverting eveiy- 
thing, and in hindering everything which is reasonable, jind 
such means of doing so ; but at the moment the number of 
ill-intentioned people is diminished, or at least the right- 
thinking of all classes and of all ranks are more united. . . . 
You may depend upon it,” she adds, ‘‘ that misfortunes have 
not diminished my resolution or my courage. 1 shall not lose 
any of that ; they will only give me more prudence.” ♦ In- 
deed her own strcngtli of mind, fortitude, and benevolence 
were the only things in France which were not constantly 
changing at this time ; and' she derived one lesson from the 
continued vicissitudes to which she was exposed, which, if 
partly grievous, was also in part full of comfort and encour- 
agement to so w'arm a heart. “It is in moments such as 
these that one learns to know men, and to see who are truly 
attached to one, and who are not. I gain every day fresh 
experiences in this point ; sometimes cruel, sometimes plea- 
sant ; for I am continiuilly finding that some people are truly 
and sincerely attached to us, to whom I never gave a thought.” 

Anoth()r of her old vexations was revived in the renewed 
jealousy of Austrian influence with which the .lacobin leaders 
at tliis time inspired the mob, and which was so great that, 
when in the autumn Leopold sent the young Prince do 
Lichtenstein as his envoy to notify his accession, Marie 
Antoinette could only venture to give him a single audience; 
and, greatly as she enjoyed the opportunity of gathering from 
him news of Vi(*iiiia and of the old friends of her childhood of 
whom she still elierished an aftectionate recollection, she was 
yet forced to dismiss him after a few' minutes’ conversation, 
and to beg him to accelerate his departure from Paris lest 
even that short interview' should be made a pretext for fresh 
calumnies. “ The kindest thing that any Austrian of mark 
could do for her,” she told her brother, “ w as to keep aw'ay 
from Paris at pre.sent.” t f^^ho would gladly have seen the 
Assembly interest itself a little in the politics of the Empire, 
where Leopold’s owu situation was full of difficulties; but 
the French had not yet come to consider themselves as jus- 
tified in interfering in . the internal government of other 
countries. As she describes their feelings to the Emperor, 
■ “ They feel their owu individual troubles, but those of their 
neighbours do not yet aileet them ; and the names of Liberty 

* Miirio Antoiuetto to Mercy. Fcuillet do Couches, I. 365. 
f Arneth, p. 140. 
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and Despotism are so deeply engraved in their heads, even 
though they do not clearly define them, that they are evei*- 
lastingly passing from the love of the former to the dread of 
the latter ; ’* and then she adds a sketch of her own ideas and 
expectations, and of the objects which she conceives it her 
duty to keep in view, in which it is affecting to see that her 
utter despair of any future happiness for the King and her- 
self in no degree weakens her desire to promote the happiness 
of the very people who have caused her suffering. “ Our task 
is to watch skilfully for the moment when men’s heads have 
returned to proper ideas sufliciently to make them enjoy a 
reasonable and honest freedom, such as the King has himself 
always desired for the happiness of his people ; but far from 
that license and anarcliy which have precipitated the fairest 
of kingdoms into all possible miseries. Our health continues 
good, but it would be better if we could only j)erceive the 
least gleam of happiness around us ; as for oursedves, that is 
at an end for ever, happen what will. I know that it is the 
duty of a King to sullcr for others; and it is one which we 
are discharging thoroughly.** 

8he luul indeed at tliis time sufferings to which it is charac- 
teristic of her undaunted courage that she never makes the 
slightest allusion in her letters. Of all the Jacobin party one 
of the most bloodthirsty waaa wreteli named Marat.* At the 
very outset of the llevolution he had established a newspaper 
to which he gave the name of “ The People’s Friend,” and the 
staple topic of whie*h was the desirableness of bloodshed and 
massacre, lie had been exasjicrated at the receptions given 
to the Itoyal Family at the festival of July; and for some 
W’eeks afterwards his efforts were directed to lullnme the popu- 
lace to a new riot, in which the King and Queen should bo 
dragged into Paris from 8t Cloud, as in 17Sb they had been 
dragged in from A'ersailles, and w hich should end in the mur- 
der of the Queen, the Ministers, and several hundreds of other 
innocent persons ; and his denunciations very nearly bore a 
part of their intended fruit. The Koyal Family had hardly 
returned to St Cloud, when a man named liotondo was appre- 
hended in the inner garden, who confessed that he had made 
his w’ay into it with the express design of assassinating Marie 
Antoinette ; a design which w'as only baulked by the fortunate 
accident of a heavy shower which prevented her from leaving 
the house ; and a week or two afterwards a second plot was 

* It is remarkable that he, like one or two of the Girondin party be- 
lonpd by birth to the Huguenot persuasion, and he had studied medicine - 
at Edinburgh. 
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discovered, the contrivers of which designed to poison her. 
Her attendants were greatly alarmed ; and her physician fur- 
nished Madame Campan with an antidote for such poisons as 
seemed most likely to be employed. But Marie Antoinette 
herself cared little for such precautions. Assassination was 
not the end which she anticipated. On one occasion when 
she found Madame Campan changing some powdered sugar 
which, it was suspected, might have been tampered with, she 
thanked her, and praised M. Vicq-d’Azyr, the physician by 
whose instructions Madame Campan was acting, but told her 
tliat she was giving herself needless trouble. “ Depend upon 
it,** she added, “ they will not employ a grain of poison against 
mo. The Brinvilliers* do not belong to this age ; people now 
use calumny, which is much more effectual for killing people ; 
and it is by calumny that they will work my destruction. t 
But even thus, if my death only secures the throne to my son, 
1 shall willingly die.” 

One of the measures which Mirabcau strongly urged, and 
as to whicii Alarie Antoinette hesitated, balancing the diffi- 
culties to w’hich it was not unlikely to give rise, against the 
advantages which were more obvious, was arranged without 
her intervention. Keeker was entirely destitute of statesman- 
ship in the higher sense of the word ; he had but one panacea 
for all the ills of a defective constitution, or an ill-regulated 
government, the re-establishment of the finances of the 
country ; and, as pul)lic confidence is indispensable to national 
credit, the troubles of the last year had largely increased the 
(Mnburrassmeiits of the Treasury. He was also but scantily 
endowed with personal courage ; in ilie denunciations of Ma- 
rat ho had not been spared ; and by the beginning of Sep- 
tember fear had so predominated over every other feeling in 
liis mind that lie resolved to ipiit a country which, as he was 
not one of her sous, seemed to him to have no such claim on 
his nllcgianco that lie should imperil his life for her sake. 
But, ill carrying out his detcrmiiiatiou, he eihibited a strange 
forgetfulness not only of the respect due to his royal master 
as King, but also of all the ordinary rules of propriety. For 
he did not resign his office into the bands of the Sovereign 
from whom ho iiad received it, but he announced his retire- 
ment to the Assembly, sending the President of the week a 
letter in which he attributed his reasons for the step partly 
to Ills health, which he described as weak, and partly to the 

* The Marquise de Brinvilliers had been executed for poisoning several 
of her own relations in the reign of Louis XIV. 

t Mmo de Campan, o. 17. Chambrier, 11. 12. 
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** mortal anxieties of his wife, as virtuous as she was dear to 
his heart.*’ It was hardly to be wondered at that the JVIembers 
present were moved rather to laughter than to sympathy by 
this sentimental effusion. They took no notice of the letter, 
and passed to the order of the day ; and certainly, if it afforded 
evidence of his amiable disposition, it supplied proof, at least 
equally strong, of the weakness of his character, and of his 
consequent unfitness for any post of responsibility at such a 
time. 

It w'as more to his credit that he at the same time placed 
in the Treasury a sum of two millions of francs to cover 
any iiicorrectnes.. which might be discovered or suspected in 
his accounts ; or any loss which might be sustained from the 
depreciation of the paper-money lately issued under his ad- 
ministration, though not w'ith his approbation. All tbo rest 
of his colleagues retired at the same time, except the Foreign 
Secretary, Montmorin. They had recently been attacked 
with great fury in llie Assembly by a cmubiiuition of the 
extreme democrats and the most uncom promising Itoyalists, 
the latter of whom accused them of having betrayed the 
Koyal authority by unworthy accessions. Hut though, in the 
division which liad taken place, they had been supported by a 
considerable majority, they feared a repetition of the attack, and 
resigned their offices ; in some degree undoubtedly weakening 
their royal master by their retirement, sineo those by whom 
he found himself couipelled to replace them had still less of his 
confidence. Two,’ Duport de Tertre, Keeper of the Seals, and 
Diiportail, Minister of AV^’ar, were creatures of J^a ]'"ayetto, 
and 1h(3 first mentioned was notoriously unfritMully to the 
Queen. Two otiicrs, Lambert, the successor of Necker, and 
Fleurieu, the Minister of Marine, were under the inffuenco 
of Hariiave and the Jacobins. The only Member of the New 
Ministry who was in the least degree acceptabl(3 to Louis was 
AL de Lessart, the jMiuistcr of the Interior ; but he, though 
loyal in purpose, was of too moderate talents for his appoint- 
ment to add any real strength to the Koyal cause. 

Marie Antoinette, however, paid but little attention to 
these Ministerial changes; she regarded them, and her view 
was not unsound, as but the displacement of one set of weak 
men by another set equally weak, and she saw too that the 
Assembly had establish<.‘d so complete a mastery over the 
Government, that even men of far greater. ability and force of 
character would have been impotent for good. Her whole 
dependence was on ^lirabeau ; and his course at this time was 
so capricious and erratic that it often^caused her more per- 
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E lexity and alarm than pleasure or confidences^ Ho regarded 
imself as having a very difficult part to play. He could not 
conceal from himself that he was no longer able to lead the 
Assembly as he had done at first, except w'hen he was urging 
it along a road which it desired to take. In spite of one of 
his most brilliant efforts of eloquence he had recently been 
defeated in an endeavour to recover for the King the right 
of deciding all questions of peace and war ; and, to regain 
his ascendency, ho more than once in the course of the 
autumn supported measures to which the King and Queen 
had the greatest repugnance, and made speeches so inflamma- 
tory that even his own friend La March was indignant at his 
language, and expostulated with him with great earnestness. 
Ho justified himself by explaining his view* that no man in 
the country could at present bring the people back to reason- 
able notions ; that they could only at this moment be governed 
by flattering their prejudices ; that the King must trust to 
time alone; and that his own sole prospect of being of use 
to the Crown lay in his preservation of his popularity till 
the favourable moment should arrive, even if, to preserve 
that popularity, it were necessary for him at times still to 
appear a supporter of revolutionary principles. It is not im- 
possible that the motives which he thus described did really 
lufiueiieo him ; but it was not strange that IMarie Antoinetlo 
should fail to appreciate such refined subtlety. She had 
looked forward to his taking a bold, straightforward course in 
defence of Royalist principles ; and she could hardly helievo 
in the honesty of a man who for any object whatever could 
sc'em to disrt'garvl or to despise them. Jler feelings may be 
shown by some extracts from one of her letters to the Em- 
peror written just after one of Miraboaifs most violent out- 
bursts, apparently his speech in support of a motion that the 
fleet should bo ordered to hoist the tricolour flag. 

» October 22, 1790. 

“We are ngain fallen back into chaos and all our old dis- 
trust. IVlirabeau luul sent the King some notes, a little violent 
in language, but well argued, on the necessity of preventing 

the usurpations of the Assembly when, on a question 

coneerning tlie fleet, he delivered a speech suited only to a 
violent demagogue, enough to frighten all honest men. Here, 
again, all our hopo^ from that quarter are overthrown. The 

* lie said to La Marck, ** Aaciin bomme sciil nc sera capable do raniencr 
Ics Frttii 9 ais au bon sens, le temps scul peutr4tablir fordre duns lesespriu,” 
^to. Mirabcua et La Marck, 1. 147. 
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King is indigns^nt, and I am in despair. He has written to 
one of his friends, in whom I have great confidence, a man of 
courage, and devoted to us, an explanatory letter, wliich seems 
to me neither an explanation nor an excuse. The inau is a 
volcano which would set an empire on fire; and we are to 
trust to him to put out the conflagration w'hich is devouring 
us. He will have a great deal to do before we can feel con- 
fidence in him again. La March defends Mirabeau, and main- 
tains that, if at times he breaks away, ho is still in reality 

faithful to the Monarchy The King will not believe 

this. He was greatly irritated yesterday. La March says 
that he has no doubt that Mirabeau thought that he was act- 
ing Avell in speaking as he did, to tlirow (lust in the eyes of 
the Assembly, and so to obtain greater credit when circum- 
stances still more grave should arise. O my God, if we have 
committed faults, we have sadly expiated tliem.” ♦ 

And before the end of the 3’ear, tho Koyal cause had fresh 
diificulties thrown in its way by the perverse and selfish 
wrongheadednesa of the Emigrant priiu'es, who werii already 
evincing an inclination to pursue objects of their own, and to 
disown all obedience to the King, on the plea that he was no 
longer master of his policy or of his actions. They slioweii 
such optm disregard of his remonstrance's that, in Ihn'omber, ns 
Marie Antoiniitte told tlio Emperor, J^onis had written both 
to the Count d’Artois and to the King of Sardinia (in whose 
dominions the Count w'as at the time), that, if his brothers 
persisted in their designs, “ he should bo compelled to dis- 
avow them peremptorily ; and summon all his subjects wdio 
were still faithful to him to return to tlndr obedience. She 
hoped,” she said, “ that that would make them pniiso. It 
seemed certain to her that no one but those on tho spot, no one 
but themselves, could judge what moments and what circum- 
stauccs were favourable for action, so as to put an end to their 
own miseries and to those of France. And it will bo then,” 
she concludes, ” my dear brother, that I shall reckon on your 
friendship ; and that I shall address myself to you with tho 
confidence with which I am inspired by the feelings of your 
heart, which are well kiiownito me, and by the goodwill which 
you have show^n us on all occasions,” t 

* Fciiillet de Conches, I. 376. 

t Mario Antoinette to Leopold, data December 11, 1790. Arneth, p. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Loiiis and Mario Antoinette contemplate foreign intervention — The Assembly 
passe-s laws to subordinate the Church to the civil power — Insolence of 
JiU Fayette — Marie Antoinette refuses to quit France by herself— The 
Jacobins and La Fayette try to revive the story of the necklace — Marie 
Antoinette with her family — Flight from Paris is decided on — The Queen's 
preparations an»l views — An oath to observe the new Ecclesiastical consti- 
tution is imposed on the clergy — The King's aunts leave France. 

The last sentence of the letter just quoted points to a new 
hope which the' King and she had begun to entertain, of ob- 
taining aid from foreign princes. As it can hardly have been 
suggested to them by any other advisers, we may probably 
attribute the origination of the idea to the Queen, w^ho was 
naturally inclined to rate the influence of the Empire highly, 
and to rely on her brother’s zeal to assist her confidently. 
And Louis caught at it, as the only means of extricating him 
from a religious difliculty which was causing him great dis- 
tress, and wliich appeared to him insurmountable by any means 
which he could command in his own country. As bar, been 
already seen, ho had had no hesitation in yielding up his own 
prerogatives, and in making any concessions or surrenders 
which the Assembly required, so long as they touched notliing 
but his owm authority. - lie had even sanctioned the votes 
which had. deprived the Church of its property, though in his 
eyes this w'as a far more grievous sacrifice ; but, in the course 
of the autumn, the Assembly passed other measures also which 
appeared to him absolutely inconsistent with religion. They 
framed a new Ecclesiastical Constitution wdiich not only re- 
duced the number of bishops (wdiieh, indeed, in Erance, as in all 
otlier Koinan Catholic countries, had been unreasonably ex- 
cessive), but w'hieh also vested the whole patronage of tlio 
Church in the municipal authorities, and generally subordin- 
ated the Church to the civil law. And, having completed 
these arrangements, which to a conscientious Eoman Catholic 
bore the character of sacrilege, they required the whole body 
of clergy to accept them, and to take an oath to observe tliem 
faithfully. 
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Louis was iin a great strait. Many of the chief prelates 

'Li x» A. j.; 1 • 1 V 1 * 1 • . 




a Christian man bound him to niford them. But the protec- 
tion which they implored could only bo given by refusal of 
the Eoyal assent to the Bill. And he could not disguise 
from himself that such an exercise of his veto would furnish 
a pretext to his enemies for more violent denunciations of 
himself and the Queen than had yet been heard. lie had 
also, though his personal safety was at all times very slightly 
regarded by him, begun to teel himself a prisoner at the 
mercy of his enemies. La Fayette, as Commander-in- Chief 
of the National Guard of Paris, had the protection of tho 
royal palace entrusted to him ; and he availed himself of this 
charge, not as the guardian of the Koval Family, but rather 
as their gaoler,* placing his sentries so as to be spies and a 
restraint upon all their miwements ; and seeking every op- 
portunity to gain an ignoble popularity by an ostentatious 
disregard of all their wishes, and of all courtesy, not to 
say decency, in his behaviour to thcMu.f And these con- 
siderations led the King not only to authorise the Baron do 
Breteuil, who, as we have seen, had iled from the country in 
tho previous year, to treat with . any foreign, princes who 
might be willing to exert thom.selves in his cause ; but even 
to write with his own liand to the principal Sovereigns, in- 
forming them that “ill spite of his acceptance of the Coil- 
stilution, the factious portion of his subjects openly mani- 
fested their intention of destroying tho ]Monarchv,” and sug- 
gesting the idea of “ an armed Congress of the principal 
Powers of Eurojie, supported by an armed force, as tho best 
measure to arrest the progress of factions, to re-establish 
order in France, and to prevent the evils which were devour- 
ing his country from seizing on the other States of Europe.” X 
The historians of tho democratic party have denounced 
with great severity the conduct of Louis in thus appealing to 
foreign aid as a proof that, in spite of his acceptance of tho 

♦ The Marshal do Houilld, who was La Fayette's cousin, says, in 
OctobtT of this year, “ L’cvequ© de Pumiers me fit lo tableau do la situation 
malbcurcux de ce prince et do la Pamille Koviile .... quo la rigueiir et 
durete dc La Fayette, devenu Icur geolier, rendent de jour on jour plus in- 
supportublc." Memoires dc Do Bouilld, p. 175, 181. And in .June he hud 
reinarkoil quo sa popularite (de La Fayette^ dependait plutut dc la cap- 
tivitc du Roi, qu'il teiiait prisonnier, et qui etait sous sa garde, quo de sa 
force pcrsonnclle, qui n'avait plus d’autre appui quo la milice PariMienno.*' 

f Jd. 130. 

X 'I'hc letter to the King of Prussia is given by Lamartine, its date is 
December 3, 1790. Histoire des Girondins, Book Y. ( 12. 
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Constitution, he was meditating a counter-revolution. The 
whole tenour of his and the Queen’s correspondence proves 
that this charge is groundless ; but it is equally certain that 
it was an impolitic step, and wholly opposed to every idea 
of Constitutional principles, of which the very foundation 
must always be perfect freedom from foreign influence and 
from foreign connection in the internal government of the 
country. 

Fortunately his secret was well kept, so that no know- 
ledge of this step reached the leaders of the popular party ; 
and, however great may have been the Queen’s secret anxieties 
and tears, she kept them bravely to herself, displaying out- 
wardly a serenity and a patience which won the admiration of 
all those Who, in foreign coiuitries, were watching the course 
of events in France with interest.* When she wept she wept 
by lierself. Her one comfort was that her children were 
always with her ; and, though the Dauphin could only wdtness 
without understanding her grief, “ remarking on one occasion, 
when in one of his childish books he met the expression ‘ as 
happy as a Queen,’ that all Queens are not happy, for his 
mamma wept from morning till night,” her daughter w'as old 
enough to enter into her sorrows ; and, as she writes to Ma- 
dame do Poligiiac, mingles her own tears with hers. *She had 
also the society of h(?r sister-in-law Elizabeth, whom she had 
learnt to love with an affection which could not be exceeded 
even by that which she bore her own sister, and which was 
cordially returned. She tells Madame de Polignac that Eliza- 
beth’s calmness is one great relief and support to them all ; 
w^hile Elizabetli cannot fuid adcMpiate words to express to one 
of her correspondents her admiration for the Queen’s “ piety 
and resignation, which alone enable her to bear up against 
troubles such as no one before has ever known.” 

Ibit amid all her griefs she cherishes hope, hope that the 
people, the “good people,” as she invariably terms them, will 
return to their senses ; and her other equally habitual feeling of 
benevolence, though she can now only exert it in forming pro- 
jects for conferring further benefits on them when tranquillity 
should be restored. The feeling shows itself even in letters 
which have no reference to her own position. There had 
been discontent and signs of insurrection in the Netherlands 
which Mercy’s recent letters led her to believe were passing 
away ; and her congratulations to her brother on this peace- 
ful result dwell on the happiness which it is to be able to 

. * Mercy to Marie Antoinette from the Hague, December 17, 1790. 
Feuillet de Conches, 1. 398. 
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pardon one’s subjects, without shedding one drop of blood, of 
which Sovereigns are bound to be always careful.** * 

Her brother, and many of her friends in France, were at 
this time pressing her to quit the country, professing to believe 
that, if her enemies knew that she was out of tlioir reach, they 
would be less vehement in their hostility to the King; but she 
felt that such a course would bo both unworthy of her, as 
timid and selfish, and in everyway injurious rather than bene- 
ficial to her husband. It could not save his authority, which 
was what the Jacobins made it their first object to destroy; 
and it would deprive him of the support of her atlectioii aud 
advice, which he constantly needed. 

“ Pardon me, I beg of you,** she replitMl to Leopold, “ if I 
continue to reject your advice to leave Paris. Consider that 
I do not belong to myself. My duty is to remain where 
Providence has placed me, and to oppose my body, if tho 
necessity should arise, to the knives of the assassins who would 
fain reach tlie King. 1 should be unworthy of the name of 
our mother, vvliich is as dear to you as to mo, if danger could 
make me desert the King and my ehildreu.’* f 

Wo have seen that Marie Antoinette dreaded calumny 
mo^«^ than the knife or poison of the assassin ; and there could 
hardly have been a greater proof how well founded her appre- 
hensions were, and how unscrupulous her enemit's, than is 
aftbrd<?d by the fact that, in the latt(»r part of this year, they 
actually brought back Madame Lamotte to Paris with tho 
purpose of making a demand fora re-investigat ion of the whole 
story of the fraud on tlie jewellt^r a pretence? h)r reviving tho 
libellous stories to the disparagement of tlio Queen, the utter 
falsehood and absurdity of which had been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the whole world four years before. Nor 
was it wholly a Jacobin plot. La Fayette liimself waa to a 
certain extent an accomplice in it; as commander of tho 
National GTuard of the city, it was his duty to apprehend one 
who was an escaped convict ; but instead of doing so he pre- 
ferred identifying himself with her, and on one occasion had 
what Mirabcau riglitly called the inconceivable insolence to 
threaten the Queen with a divorce on tlie ground of unfaith- 
fulness to her husband. She treated his insinuations with tho 
dignity which became herself, and the scorn which they and 
their utterers deserved ; and he found that his conduct had 
created such general disgust among all people who made the 
slightest pretence to decency, that he feared to lose his popu- 

* Feuillet dc Conches, I. 401. 
t Feuillet de Conches, 1. 403, date December 27» 1790. 
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larity* if he did not disconnect himself from the plotters. Ac- 
cordin^^ly he separated himself from the lady, though he still 
forbore to arrest her, and for some time confined himself to his 
old course of heaping on the Royal Family those petty annojr- 
ances and intuits which he coukl inflict with impunity because 
they were unobserved except by his victims. It is remarkable 
however that Miraheau, who held him in a contempt which, 
however deserved, had in it some touch of rivalry and envy, 
believed that the Queen was not really so much the object of 
his animosity as the King. In his eyes “ all the manoeuvres 
of La Fayette wore so many attacks on the Queen ; and his 
attacks on the Queen were so many steps to bring him within 
reach of tlic King. It was the King whom he really wanted 
to strike ; and lie saw that the individual safety of one of the 
Royal pair was as inseparable from that of the other as the 
King was from his Crown.” * And this opinion of Mirabeau 
is strongly corroborated by the Count de la Marck, who, a 
few weeks later, had occasion to go to Alsace, and who took 
great pains to ascertain the general state of public feeling in 
the districts throiigli which he passed. During his absence he 
was in constant correspondence with those whom he had left 
behind, and he reports with great satisfaction, that in no part 
of the country had he found the very slightest ill-feeling to- 
wards the Queen. It was in Paris alone that the ditterent 
libels against Iicr were forged, and there alone that they found 
acceptance ; and, manifestly referring to the projected depart- 
ure from Paris, he expresses his firm conviction that the 
moment that she is at liberty, and able to show herself in the 
provinces, she will win the confidence of all classe8,t 

However greatly Mirabeau would, on other grounds, have 
preferred personal intercourse with the Court, he thought 
that liis power of usefulness depended so entirely on his con- 
nection with it being unsuspected, that ho did not think it 
prudent to solicit any fresh interviews with the Queen. But 
he kept up a constant communication with the Court, sometimes 
by notes and elaborate memorials, addressed indeed to Louis, 
but intended for Marie Antoinette’s perusal and considera- 
tion ; and sometimes by conversations with La Marck which 
the Count was expected to repeat to her. But, in all the 
counsels thus given, the thing most to be remarked is the 
high opinion which they invariably display of the Queen’s 
resolution and ability. Everything depends on her ; it is from 

♦ Mirabeau et La Marck, IT. 67-^1. 

t Letter to the (luccn, dato February 19, 1791. Corrcspondimcc do 
Mirabeau ct La Marck, 11. 229. / . 
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her alone that he wishes to receive instructions ; it is her 
resolution that must supply the deficiencies of all around her. 
When he urges that a line of conduct should be adopted cal- 
culated to render their Majesties more popular, that they 
should show themselves more in public, that they should walk 
in the most frequented places, that they should visit the 
hospitals, the artisans* workshops, and make themselves friends 
by acts of charity and generosity ; it is to her that he looks 
to carry out his suggestions, and to her afiability and presence 
of mind that he trusts for the success which is to result from 
them;* and La Marck is equally convinced that “her ability 
and resolution are equal to the conduct of ailairs of the first 
importance.** 

Meantime her health continued good. It showed her 
strength of mind that she never intermitted the recreations 
which contributed to her strength, about wiiich she. was 
especially anxious, that she might at all times be ready to act 
on any emergency ; but rode wdth Elizabeth with great regu- 
larity in the Jlois do Boulogne, even in the depth of the win- 
ter ; and, while watching with her hahitual vigilance of 
ailection over the education of her ciiildreii, she found a 
pleasant relaxation for herself in providii^g them with amuse- 
ment also ; often arranging parties, to which other children of 
the same age wore invited, and finding amusement herself from 
w'atching their gambols in the long corridor of the Tiiileries, 
their blind man’s bull' and bide-aud-seek.t 

The new yd’ar opened with grave plans for their extrica- 
tion from their troubles, plans requiring the utmost fore- 
thought, ingenuity, and secrecy to bring tliem to a successful 
issue; and also with fresh injuries and insults from the As- 
sembly and the municipal authorities, which every week made 
the necessity of ])romptitude in carrying such plans out more 
manifest. Jlirabeau, as we have seen, luul from the very first 
recommended that the King and his family should withdraw 
from Paris. In his eyes such a step was the indispensable 
preliminary to all other measures; anrl some of the earliest 
of the Queen's letters in 1791 show that the resolution to 
leave the turbulent city had at last been taken. But, though 
what he recommended was t6 be done, it was not to be done 
as ho recommended; yet there was a manliness about the 
course of action which he proposed which would of itself have 
won the Queen’s preference, if she had not been forced to 
consider not wbat was best and fittest, but what it was most 

* Mirabeau et La Marok, II. 153, 194, et passim, 
t Souvenirs de Quar^te Ans, p. 54. 
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easy to induce him on whom the final choice must depend, th^ 
King, to adopt. Mirabeau advised that the King should 
depart publicly, in open day, " like a King,” as he expressed 
himself,* and he amrhied his conviction that it would in all 
probability be quite unnecessary to remove further than 
Compiegne ; but that the moment that it should be known 
that the King was out of Paris, petitions demanding the re- 
establishment of order would flock in from every quarter of 
the kingdom, and public opinion, which was for the most part 
Boyalist, would compel the Assembly to modify the Con- 
stitution which it had framed, or, if it should prove refrac- 
tory, would support the King in dissolving it and convoking 
another. 

But this was too bold a stop for Louis to decide on. He 
anticipated that the Assembly or the mob might endeavour to 
prevent such a movei.ieiit by force, which could only be re- 
pelled by force ; and force he was resolved never to employ. 
The only alternative was to flee secretly; and in the course of 
January Mercy learnt that that plan had been adopted, and 
that Compiegne was not considered sufficiently distant from 
Paris, but that some fortified place would be selected. Valen- 
ciennes being the most likely, as be himself imagined, since if 
further flight should become necessary, it would be easy from 
thence to cross the frontier into the Belgian dominions of the 
Queen’s brother. But, if Valenciennes had ever been thought 
of, it was rejected on that very account ; for Louis had learut 
from English history that the withdrawal of James 11. from 
his kingdom had been alleged as one reason for declaring the 
throne vacant ; siUd he was resolved not to give his enemies 
any plea for passing a similar resolution with respect to him- 
self. Valenciennes was so celebrated as a frontier town, that 
the mere fact of liis fixing himSelf there might easily be repre- 
sented as an evidence of his intention to quit the kingdom. 
But there was a small town of considerable strength named 
Moutinedy, in tlio district under the comtnand of the Marquis 
de Bouille, wliieh afibrded all the advantages of Valenciennes, 
and did not appear eipially liable to the same objections. 
Moutmedv, therefore, was fixed upon; and, in the very first 
week of Jb'ebriiary, Marie Antoinette announced the decision 
to Mercy ; and began her own preparations by sending him a 
jewel-case full of those diamonds which were her private pro- 
perty. She explained to him at considerable length the 
reasons which had dictated the choice, ^h© very smallness of 

* ** Mirabeau aurait prefer^ que Louis XVI. sortit publiquement, et eu 
Roi ; M. de Bouillt peusait de mSme.*' Mirabeau et La Marck, 1. 172. 
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Montmedy was in itself a recommendation, since it would pre- 
vent any one from thinking it likely to be selected as a refuge. 
It was also so near Luxembourg that, in the present temper 
of the nation, which regarded the Austrian power with “ a 
panic fear,” any addition wdiich M. do Bouille might make 
to either the garrison or to his supplies, would seem only a 
wise precaution against the much-dreaded foreigner. More- 
over, the troops in that district were among the moat loyal 
and well-disposed in the whole army ; and, if the King should 
iiud it unsafe to remain long at ^Eontmddy, he would have a 
trustworthy escort to retreat to Alsace. 

8ho also explained the reasons which had led them to docido 
on quitting Paris secretly by night. If they started in the 
daytime it would be necessary to have detachments of troops 
planted at different spots on their road to protc^ct them. But 
M. de Bouille could not rely on all his own regiments for such 
a service, and still less on the National (luards in the different 
towns ; wdiile to bring up fresh forces from distant quarters 
would attract attention, and awaken suspicions beforehand 
which might be fatal to the enterprise. Montimkly, there- 
fore, had been deeided on, and the plans were already so far 
settled that she could tell Merey that they should take 
jNIadamo de Tourzel with them, and travel in ime single car- 
riage which they had never been seen to use before. 

Their preparations had even gt>ne beyond these details, 
minute as they were. The King was already collecting 
materials for a manifesto which he designed to publish the 
moment that he found himself safely out of Paris. It would 
explain the reasons for his flight ; it would declare an amnesty 
to the people in general, to whom it w^oiild impute no wor.s 0 
fault than that of being misled; (none being excepted but the 
chief leaders of the disloyal factions ; the city of Paris, un- 
less it should at once return to its ancient tranquillity ; and 
any persons or bodies who might persist in remaining in 
arms.) To the nation in general the maiiifeslo w'ould breathe 
nothing but affection. The Parliaments would bo re-estab- 
lished, but only as judicial tribunals, which should have no 
preteuce to meddle with the affairs of administration or 
finance. In short, the King and she had determined to take 
his declaration of the 23rd of June^ as the basis of the Con- 
stitution, with such modifications as subsequent circumstances 
might have suggested, lieligion would be oue of the matters 
placed in the foreground. 

So sanguine were they, or ratlier was she, of success, that 
* 1789, gee p. 234. 
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sbe had even taken into consideration the principles on which 
future ‘Ministries should be constituted ; and here for the first 
time she speaks of herself as chiefly concerned in planning 
the future arrangements. “ In private we occupy ourselves 
with discussing the very difficult choice which we shall 
have to make of the persons whom we shall desire to call 
around us when we are at liberty. I think that it will 
be best to place a single man at the head of affairs as M. 
Maurepas was formerly ; and, if it be settled in this way, the 
King would thus escape having to transact business with each 
individual Minister separately; and aflairs would proceed more 
uniformly and more steadily. Tell me what you think of this 
idea. The fit man is not easy to find, and the more I look 
for him the greater inconveniences do 1 see in all that occur 
to me.” 

She proceeds to discuss foreign affairs, the probable views 
and future conduct of almost every Power in Europe; of 
Holland, Prussia, Spj.in, Swedeu, England; still showing the 
lingering jealousy which she entertained of the British 
Government, which she suspected of wisliing to detach the 
chivalrous Gustavus from the alliance of Prance by the offer 
of a subsidy. But she is sanguine that, though some may be 
glad to see the inlluence of Prance diminished, no wise 
statesman in any country can desire her ruin or dismember- 
ment. AVhat is going on in Prance w^ould be an example too 
dangerous to other countries if it were left unpunished. 
Their cause is the cause of all kings, and not a simple political 
difliculty.” * 

The whole letter is a most remarkable one, and fully bears 
out the eulogies which all who had an opportunity of judging 
pronounced on her ability. But the most striking reflection 
which it suggests is with what admirable sagacity the whole 
of the arrangements for the flight of the lioyal Painily had 
been concerted, and witli wdiat judgment the agents had 
been chosen, since, though the enterprise was not attempted 
till more than four months after this letter w^as written, the 
secret w’as kept through the wdiole of that time without the 
slightest hint of it being given, or the slightest suspicion of it 
being conceived by the most watchful or the most malignant 
of the King’s enemies. 

Yet during the w'intcr and early spring the conduct of the 
Jacobin party in the Assembly, and of the Parisian mob whom 
they w'cre keeping in a constant state of excitement, increased 
in violence ; while one occurrence which took place was, in 
* Date February 13, 1791. Fcuillet de Conches, I. 465. 
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Mirabeau’s opinion, especially calculated to prompt a suspicion 
of the King’s intentions. Louis had at last, and with extreme 
reluctance, sanctioned the bill which required the clergy to 
take an oath to comply with the new Ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, in the vain hope that the framers of it would be con- 
tent with their triumph, and would forbear to enforce it by 
fixing any precise date for administering the oath. But, at 
the end of January, Barnave obtained from the Assembly a 
decree that it should be taken w^ithin twenty-four hours, under 
the penalty of deprivation of all their preferments to nil who 
should refuse it ; the clerical members of the Assembly were 
even threatened by thq mob in the galleries with instant death 
if they declined or even delayed to swear. And, as very few 
of any rank complied, the main body of the clergy was instantly 
stripped of all tlicis appointments, and reduced to beggary, and 
a large proportion of thhm fled at once from the kingdom. 
Those who took the oath, and who in consequence were ap- 

S ointed to the offlccs thus vacated, were immediately con- 
emned and denounced by the Pope ; aud the consccpience 
was that a great mimber of their flocks fled with their old 
priests, not being able to reconcile to their consciences to stay 
and receive the Sacrament aud rites of the Church from 
ministers under the ban of its head. 

Among those who thus fled were the King’s two aunts, 
the Princesses Adelaide and Victoire. Bigotry wiis their only 
virtue ; and they determined to seek shelter in liome. Louis 
highly disapproved of the step, which, as Mirabeau,* in a very 
elaborate and forcible memorial which he drew up and sub- 
mitted to him, pointed out, might be very dangerous for the 
King and Queen as well as for themselves, since it could be 
easily represented by the evil-minded as a certain proof that 
they also were designing to flee. And he even recommended 
thht Louis should formally notify to the Assembly that he 
disapproved of his aunts’ journey, and should make it a pre- 
text for demanding a law which should give him the power of 
regulating the movements of the members of his family. 

The flight of tho Princesses, however, did not, as it turned 
out, cause any inconvenience to the King or Queen, though 
it did endanger themselves ; for, though they were furnished 
with passports, the municipal authorities tried to stop them 
at Moret ; and at Arnay-le-Duc the mob unharnessed their 
horses and detained them by force. They appealed to tho 
Assembly by letter; Alexander Lameth, on this occasion 
uniting with the most violent Jacobins, was not ashamed to 
* Mirabeau et la Marck, II. 216, dato February 3, 1791. 
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move that orders should be despatched to send them back to 
Paris ; but the body of the Assembly had not yet descended 
to the baseness of warring with women ; and Mirabeau, who 
treated the proposal as ridiculous, and overwhelmed the 
mover with his wit, had no difficulty in procuring an order 
that the fugitives, “ two princesses of advanced age and tim- 
orous consciences/’ as ho called them, should be allowed to 
nroceed on their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The mob attacks the castle at Vincennes — La Fayette saves it — ITe insults 
the nobles who conic to protect the Kin*' — Perverseness of the Count 
d’ Artois and the Emigrants — Mirabeau <iii‘s — General sorrow for his 
death — He would probably not have been able to arrest the Uevoliitiun — 
The mob prevent the King from visiting St Cloud — The Assembly passes 
a vote to forbid him to go more than twenty leagues from Paris. 

The mob, liowever, was more completely under Jacobin 
influence; and, at the end of February, Santerre collected 
bis rufliaiia for a fresh riot; the object now being the 
destruction of the old castle of Vineennes, which for some 
time had been almost unoccupied. Fayette, whoso object 
at this time was apparently regulated by a desire to make all 
parties acknowledge his influence, iu a momentary fit of reso- 
lution marched a body of his Xational Guard down to save 
the old fortress, in which he succeeded, though not without 
niucli difliculty and even some danger. Ho found he had 
greatly miscalculated liis influence, not only over the populace, 
but over his own soldiers. The rioters fired on him, wounding 
some of his slaif ; and at first many of the soldiers refused to 
act against the people. His oilicers, however, full of indig- 
iiatiuii, easily quelled tlie spirit of mutiny; and, wlicn sub- 
ordinni ion was restored, proposed to the General to follow up 
their success by marching at once back into tlie city and seizing 
the Jacobin demagogues wlio liad prompted the outbreak. 
There w as little doulit that the great majority of the citizens, iu 
their fear of ^5alllerl•e and his gang would joyfully have sup- 
])oi*ted liim in such a measure ; but La Fayette’s resolution 
was never very consistent, nor very durable, lie becaiiio 
terrified, Aot, indeed, so much at the risk to his life which ho 
had incurred, as at the danger that his late resistance to the 
mob might cost him bis popularity ; so, to appease those 
whom he might have offended, he proceeded to insult the 
King. A r(‘port had got abroad, which was not improbably 
well-founded, that Louis’ life had been in danger, and that an 
assassin had been detected while endeavouring to make liis 
way into the Tuileries ; and the report had reached a number 
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of nobles, among whom D'Epresmdnil, once so vehement a 
leader of the Opposition in Parliament, was conspicuous, who 
at once hastened to the palace to defend their Sovereign. It 
was not strange that he and Marie Antoinette should re- 
ceive them graciously; they had not of late been used* to 
such warm-hearted and prompt displays of attachment ; but 
the National G-uards who were on duty were jealous of the 
cordial and honourable reception which these nobles met with ; 
they declared that to them alone belonged the task of de- 
fending the King ; though they took so little care to perform 
it that they had allowed a gang of drunken desperadoes to 
get possession of the outer court of the palace, where they 
were menacing all aristocrats with death. Louis became 
alarmed for the safety of his friends, and begged them to lay 
aside their arms ; and they had hardly done so when La Fay- 
ette arrived. Ho knew that the mob was exasperated with 
him for his repression of their outrages in the morning, and 
that some of his soldiers had not been well pleased at 
being compelled to act against the rioters. So now, to re- 
cover their good-will, ho handed over the weapons of the 
nobles, which were only pistols, rapiers, and daggers, to the 
National Guard ; and after reproaching H’Epresm^nil and 
his companions for interfering with the duties of his troops, 
ho drove them down the stairs, unarmed and defenceless as 
they were, among the drunken and infuriated mob. They 
were hooted and ill-treated, but not only did he make no 
attempt to protect them, but the next day he ottered them a 
gratuitous insult by tlie publication of a general order, 
addressed to his own National Guard, in which he stigma- 
tised their conduct as indecent, their professed zeal as sus- 
picious, and enjoined all the oiEcials of the palace to take 
care that such persons were uot admitted in future. The 
King of the Constitution,” ho said, “ ought to be surrounded 
by no defenders but the soldiers of liberty.” 

Marie Antoinette had good reason to speak as she did the 
next week to Mercy ; though we can hardly fail to remark as 
a singular proof of the strength of her political prejudices, 
and of the degree in >vhich she allowed them to blind her to 
the objects and the worth of the few honest or able men re- 
maining in the Assembly, that she still regarded the Consti- 
tutionalists as only one degree less unfavourable to the King’s 
legitimate authority than the .Jacobins. And we shall here- 
after see that to tins mistaken estimate she adhered almost to 
the end. Mischief,” she says, “ is making progress so rapid 
that there is reason to fear a speedy explosion, which cannot 
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fail to be dangerous to us, if we ourselves do not guide it. 
There is no middle way ; either we must remain under the 
sword of the factions, and consequently be reduced to nothing, 
if they get the upperhand ; or we must submit to be fettered 
under the despotism of men who profess to be, wclhintentioned, 
but who always have done and always will do us harm. This 
is what is before us, and perhaps the moment is nearer than 
we think, if we cannot ourselves take a decided line, or lead 
men’s opinions by our own vigour and energetic action. 
Wliat I hero say is not dictated by any exaggerated notions, 
nor by any disgust at our position, nor by any restless desire 
to be doing something. I perfectly feel all tlie dangers and 
risks to whic^' we are exposed at this moment. But I see 
that all round us aflairs are so full of terror that it is better 
to perish ill trying to save ourselves than to allow ourselves 
to be utterly crushed in a state of absolute inaction.** * 

And she held the same language to her brother the Em- 
peror, assuring him that “ the King and herself were both 
convinced of the necessity of acting with prudence, but there 
were cases in which dilatoriness might ruin everything; and 
that the factious and disloyal were prosecuting their objects 
with such celerity, aiming at nothing loss than the utter sub- 
version of the kingly power, that it would bo extremely 
dangerous not to oiler a resistance to their plans.** t And 
referring to her proje(;t of foreign aid, she reported to him that 
she had promises of assistance from both Spain and Switzer- 
land, if those goveriiraents could depend on the co-operation 
of the Empire. 

And still the emigrant Princes were adding to her per- 
plexity by tlunr perverseness. She wrote herself to the 
Count d* Artois to expostulate with him, and to entreat him, 
“ not to abandon himself to projects of which the success, to 
say the least, was doubtful, and which would expose himself 
to danger without the possibility of serving the King.” t No 
description of the relative influence of the King and Queen at 
this time can be so forcible as the fact that it was she who 
conducted all the correspondence of the Court, even with the 
King’s brothers. But her remonstrances had no iiiflinmce. 
We may not impute to the King’s brothers any intention to 
injure him ; but unhappily they had both not only a mean 
idea of his capacity, but a very high one, much worse founded, 
of their own ; and, full of self-coufldence and self-conceit, they 

* Feuillct dc Conches, II. 14, date March 7. 
t Arneth, 146, Letter of the Queen to Leopold, February 27, 1791. 
i Fcuillet do Conches, 11. 20, date March 20, 1791. 
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took tbeir own line, perfectly regardless of the suspicions to 
which their perverse and untractable conduct exposed the 
King ; carrying their obstinacy sp far that it was not without 
difficulty that the Emperor himself, though they were in his 
dominions, was able to restrain their machinations. 

Meanwhile, the Queen was steadily carrying on the neces- 
sary arrangements for flight. Money had to be provided, for 
which trustworthy agents were negotiating in Switzerland and 
Holland, while some tlie Emperor might he expected to 
furnish. Mirabeau marked out for himself what he regarded 
as a most important share in the enterprise, undertaking to 
defend and justify their departure to the Assembly, and no- 
thing doubting that he should be able to bring over the 
majority of the Members to his view of that subject, as he 
had before prevailed upon them to sanction the journey of 
the Princesses. But in the first days of April all the hopes 
of success which had been founded on his co-operation and 
support were suddenly extinguished by his death. Though 
he had hardly -entered upon middle age, a constant course of 
excess had made him an old man before his time. In the 
latter part of March he was attacked by an illness which his 
physicians soon pronounced mortal, and on the second of 
April ho died. He had borne the approach of death with 
firmness ; professing to regret it more for the sake of his 
country than for his own. Ho was leaving behind him no 
one, as he affirmed, who would bo able to arrest tho devolu- 
tion as he could have done ; and there can bo no doubt that 
the great bulk of tho nation did place confidence in his power 
to otter etfectual resistance to tin? designs of the Jacobins. 
The various parties in the State showed this feeling equally 
by tho dirterent manner in which they received the intelli- 
gence. Tlio Court and tho Koyalists openly lamented him. 
The Jacobins, the followers of Laineth and the partisans of 
tho Due d’Orl^ans, exhibited the most indecent exultation.* 
But the citizens of Paris mourned for him apparently without 
.reference to party views. They took no heed of tho opposi- 
tion >vith which he had of late often defeated the plots of the 
leaders whom tliey liad followed to riot and treason. They 
cast aside all recollection of tho denunciations of him as a 
friend to the Court with which the streets had lately rung. 
In their eyes he was the personification of the Revolution as 
a whole ; to him, as they viewed his career for the last two 
years, they owed the independence of the Assembly, the 

* IjOtter of M. Simolin the Russian ambassador, April 4, 1791. Feuillet 
de Conches, II. ;il. 
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rlestruction of the Bastille, and of all other abuses; and 
through him they doubted not still to obtaiu everything that 
was necessary for the completion of their freedom. 

His remains were treated with honours never before paid 
to a subject. He lay in state ; he had a public funeral. His 
body was laid in the great Church of Ste. Genevieve, which, 
the very day before, had been re-named the Pantheoii, and 
appropriated as a cemetery for such of her illustrious sons as 
France might hereafter think worthy of the national gratitude. 
Yet, though his great confidant and panegyrist, M. Dumont,* 
has devoted an elaborate argument to prove that he had not 
over-estimated his power to iiitiuence the future ; and though 
the Russian Ambassador M. Simolin, a diplomatist of extremo 
acuteness, seems to imply the same opinion by his pithy say- 
ing that “ he ought to have lived two years longer, or died two 
years earlier,” w'e can hardly agree with them. La March, ns 
has been seen, even when first opening the negotiation for his 
connection with the Court, doubted wliother he would be able 
to undo the mischief which he had done ; and all experience 
shows that measures such as he had acvpiicscod in, measures 
not of reform nor of reconstruction, but of total abolition and 
di'struction, are in their very nature irrevocable and irreme- 
diable. The nobility was gone; be had not resisted its ,sup- 
j)ression. The Church was gone ; be had liims(‘lf been among 
the foremost of its assailants. How, even if ho had wished 
it, could ho have undone these acts ? and, if he could not, 
how, without those indispensable pillars and supports, could 
any monarchy endure ? That he was now fully alive to the 
niagnitudo of the dangers which encompassed both throne 
and people, and that he would have laboured vigorously to 
avert them, we may do him the justice to believe. But it 
seems not so probaule that he would have succeeded, as that 
he would have added one more to the list of those politicians 
who, having allowed their own selfish aims to carry them 
beyond tho limits of prudence and justice, have afterwards 
found it impossible to retrace their steps, but have learnt to 
their shame and sorrow that their rashness has but led to tho 
disappointment of their hopes, the permanent dowiitull of 
their own reputations, and the ruin of what they would gladly 
have defended ^nd preserved. And, on the whole, it is well 
that from time to time such lessons should be impressed upon 
the world. It is well that men of lofty genius and pure 
patriotism should learn, equally with the most shallow empiric 
or the most self-seeking demagogue, that false steps in politics 
* Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, par Etienne Dumont, p. 201. 
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can rarely be retraced; that concessions once made can 
seldom, if ever, be recalled, but are usually the stepping- 
stones to others still more extensive ; that what it would have 
been easy to preserve, it is commonly impossible to repair or 
to restore. 

He had been laid in the grave only a fortnight, when, as 
if on purpose to show how utterly defenceless the King nov^ 
was, the Jacobins excited the mob and the Assembly to inflict 
greater insults on him than had been offered even by the 
attack on Versailles, or by any previous vote. As Easter, 
which was unusually late this year, approached, Louis became 
anxious to spend a short time in tranquillity and holy medita- 
tion ; and, since the tumultuousness of the city was not very 
favourable for such a purpose, he resolved tb pass a fortnight 
at St Cloud. 13ut when he was preparing to set out, a furious 
mob seized the horses and unharnessed them ; the National 
G-unrds united with the rioters, refusing to obey La Fayette’s 
orders to clear the way for the Royal carriage, and the King 
and Queen were compelled to dismount and to return to their 
apartments ; while, a day or two afterwards, the Assembly 
came to a vote which seemed as if designed for an express 
sanction of this outrage, and which ordained that the King 
should not bo permitted ever to move more than twenty 
leagues from Paris. 

Of all the decrees which it had yet enacted, this, in some 
sense, may be regarded as the most monstrous. It was not 
only passing a penal sentence on the Royal Family such as in 
no country or ago any but convicted criminals had ever been 
subjected to ; but it was an insult and an injury to every part 
of the kingdom, except the capital, which, by an intolerable 
assumption, it treated as it were the whole of France. J oseph, 
as has been seen, had wisely pointed out to his brother-in-law 
that it was one, and no unimportant, part of a Sovereign’s 
duty, to visit tlie different provinces and chief cities of his 
kingdom, and Louis had in one instance acted on his advice. 
We have seen how gladly he was received by the citizens of 
Cherbourg, and what advantages they promised themselves 
from his having thus made himself personally acquainted with 
their situation, and w^ants, and prospects; and we cannot 
doubt that other towns and cities shared this feeling, nor that 
it w'as w‘ell founded, and that the acquisition by a King of a 
personal knowledge of the resources, and capabilities, and in- 
terests of the great centres of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, is a benefit to the wrhole community ; but of this 
every province and every city but Paris was now' to be de- 
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K ’ d. It was to be an offence to visit Itouen, or Lyons, or 
eans ; to examine Eiquet’s canal or Vauban'a iortifica- 
ticns. The King was to be the only person in the kingdom 
to whom liberty of movement was denied, and the peasants of 
every province, and the citizens of every other town, were to 
be refused for a single day the presence of tlieir Sovereign, 
whom the Parisians thus claimed a right to keep as a prisoner 
in their own district. 

It is hardly strange that suen open attacks on their liberty 
made a deeper impression on the Queen, and even on the 
phlegmatic disposition of the King, than any previous act of 
violence, or that it increased their eagerness to escape with 
as little delay as possible. Indeed the Queen regarded the 
public welfare as equally concerned with their own in their 
safe establishment in some town to which they should also be 
able to remove the Assembly, so that that body as well as 
themselves should be protected from the fatal influence of 
the clubs of Paris, and of the populace which was under the 
dominion of the clubs.* Accordingly, on the 20th of April, 
she writes to the Emperor t that “ the occurreiicx) which has 
just taken place, has confirmed them more than ever in their 
plans. The very guards who surround them are the per- 
sons who threaten them most. Their very lives are not safe ; 
but they must appear to submit to everything till the moment 
comes wdien they can act ; and in the mean time their cap- 
tivity proves that none of their actions are done by their own 
, accord.” And she urges her brother at once to move a strong 
body of troops towards some of his fortresses on the Belgian 
frontier, Arlon, Vitron, or Mons, in order to give M. do 
for collecting troops and munitions of war 
Send me an immediate answer on this point ; 
about the money ; our position is frightful, 
and we must absolutely put an end to it next month. The 
King desires it even more than I do.” 

As May proceeds she presses on her preparations, and 
urges the Emperor to accelerate his, especially the movements 
of his troops ; but the Count d* Artois and his followers are a 
terrible addition to her anxieties. Leopold had told her that 
the ancient Minister, Calonne, always restless and always un- 
scrupulous, was now with the Count, and was busily stirring 
him up to undertake some enterprise or other and her 

* Tn her letter to Mercy of August 16 of which extracts are given in 
c. 11 she takes credit for having encountered the dangers of the journey to 
Montniedy, for the sake of **the public welfare.” f Anicth, p. 156. 

X Letter of Leopold to Marie Antoinette, date May 2, 1791. Ameth, 
p. 162. 
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reply shows how justly she dreads the results of such an 
alliance. “The Prince, the Count <P Artois, and all those 
whom thi^y have about them, seem determined to be doing 
something. They have no proper means of action, and they 
will ruin us, without our having the slightest connection with 
their plans. Their indiscretion, and the men who arc guiding 
them, will prevent our communicating our secret to them tiU 
the very last moment.” 

To Mercy she is even more explicit in her description of 
the imminence of the danger to which the King and she are 
now exposed than she had been to her brother. As the time 
for attempting to escape grow nearer, the Ambassador became 
the more painfully impressed with the danger of the attempt. 
Failure, as it seems to him, will be absolutely fatal, lie asks 
her anxiously whether the necessity is such that it has become 
indispensable to risk such a result : and she in an answer of 
considerable length, and admirable clearness of expression and 
argument, explains her reasons for deciding that it is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. “The only alternative for us, especially 
since the IHtli of April, is either blindly to submit to all that 
the factions require, or to perish by the sword which is for 
ever suspended over our heads, llelieve me I am not exag- 
gerating the danger ; you know that my notion used to be, 
as long as 1 could cherish it, to trust to gentleness, to time, 
and to public opinion. But now' all is changed, and w^e must 
either j)eri8h or take the only line which remains to us. We 
are far from shutting our eyes to the fact that this line also 
has its perils ; but, if w^e must die, it wdll be at least wdth 
glory, and in having done all that w'e could for our duty, for 
honour, and for religion .... I believe that tlie provinces 
are less corrupted than the capital; but it is always Paris 
which gives the tone to the wdiole kingdom. We should 
greatly doctuve ourselVes if wo fancied that the events of the 
18th of April, horrible as they w'ere, produced any excitement 
in the provinces. The clubs and the afliliations lead France 
where they please ; the right-thinking people, and those who 
are dissatisfied w'ith w’hat is taking place, either flee from the 
country or hide themselves, because they are not the stronger 
party, and because they have no rallying point. But when 
the King can show himself freely in a fortified place, people 
wdll be astonished to s^e the number of dissatisfied persons wrho 
will thou come forward, but who, till that time, are groaning 

* The day on which the King and she bad been prevented from going 
to St. Cloud. 
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in silence; but the Jonger we delay the leas support we 
shall have. .... 

“ Let us resume. You ask two questions. 1st. Is it pos- 
sible or useful to wait ? No ; by the explanation of our posi- 
tion which I gave at the beginning of this letter, 1 have sutU- 
ciently proved the impossibility. ... As to the usefulness, 
it could only be useful on the supposition that we could count 
on a new legislative body. . . . 2nd. Admitting the neces- 
sity of acting promptly, are we sure of means to escape ; of a 
place to retreat to, and of having a party strong enough to 
maintain itself for two months by its own resources ? 1 have 

answered this question several times. It is more than pro- 
bable that the King, once escaped from here, and in a place of 
safety, will have, and will very soon find, a very strong party. 
The means of escape depend on a flight the most immediate 
and the most secret. Tlu?re are only four persons who are ac- 
quainted with our secret ; and those whom wo mean to take 
with us will not know it till the very moment. None of our 
own people will attend u.s ; and at a distance of only thirty or 
thirty-five leagues we shall find some troops to protect our 
march, bnt not enongh to cause us to be recognised till we 
reach the place of our (h'stination. 

I can easily conceive the repugnance which on 
political grounds the Emperor would feel to allowing his troops 
to enter tVance. . . . Hut, if their movement is .solicited by 
his brother-in-law, his ally, whose life, existence, and honour 
are in danger, I conceive the case is very diflercnt ; and, as to 
Brabant, that province will never be quiet till this country is 
brought back to a different state. It is then for himself, also, 
that my brother wdll be working in giving us this assistance, 
wdiich is so much the more valuable to us, that his tmops will 
serve as an example to ours, and will even be able to restrain 
them. 

“ And it is with this viewr that the person * of whom I spoke 
to you in my letter in cypher, demands their employment for 
a time. ... We cannot delay longer than the end of this 
month. By that time I hope w'o shall have a decisive anaw^er 
from Spain. But, till the very instant of our departure, w^o 
must do everything that is required of us ; aud even appear 
to go to meet them. It is one w^ay, perhaps the only one, to 
lull the mob to sleep and to save our liyes.’* 

* The King. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Plans for the escape of the Royal Family — Bangers of discoyery — Resolution 
of the Queen — The Royal Family leave the Palace — They are recognised 
at Ste. Menehould — Are arrested at Varennes — Tumult in the city, and in 
the Assembly — The King and Queen arc brought back to Paris. 

Marie Antoinette, as we have seen, had been anxioua 
that their departure from Paris should not be delayed beyond 
the end of May ; and De Bouille had agreed with her ; but. 
enterprises of so complicated a character can rarely be exe- 
cuted with the rapidity or punctuality that is desired, and it 
was not till the 20th of June that this movement, on which so 
much depended, was able to be put in execution. Often 
during the preceding weeks the Queen’s heart sank within her 
when she reflected on the danger of discovery, whether from 
the acuteness of her enemies, or the treachery of pretended 
friends ; and even more when she pondered on the character 
of the King himself, so singularly unfitted for an undertaking 
in which it was not the passive courage with which he was 
amply endowed, but daring resolution, promptitude, and 

E resence of mind which were requisite. She was cheered, 
owever, by repeated letters from the Emperor, showing the 
warm and affectionate interest which he took in the result of 
the enterprise, and promising with evident sincerity “ his own 
most cordial co-operation in all that could tend to her and her 
liusband’s success when the time should come for him to show 
himself.” 

But her main reliance was on herself ; and all who were 
privy to the enterprise knew well that it was on her fore- 
thought and courage that its success wholly depended. Those 
who were i)rivy to it were very few ; and it is a singular proof 
how few Frenchmen, even of the highest rank, could be trusted 
, at this time, that of these few two were foreigners ; a Swede, 
the Count de Fersen, whose name has been mentiqned in 
earlier chapters of this narrative ; and (an English writer may 
be proud to add) an Englishman, Mr Craufurd. In such 
undertakings the simplest arrangements are the safest; and. 
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those devised by the Queen and her advisers, the chief of 
whom were De Fersen and De Bouill^, were as simple as pos- 
sible. The Boyal fugitives were to pass for a travelling party 
of foreigners. A passport signed by M. Montmoriu, who still 
held the seals of the Foreign Department, was provided for 
Madame de Tourzel ; who, assuming the name of Madame de 
Korff, a Bussian baroness, professed to be returning to her 
own country with her family and her ordinary equipage. The 
Dauphin and his sister were described as her children, the 
Queen as their governess ; while the King himself, under the 
name of Durand, was to pass as their servant. Three of the 
old disbanded Body-guard, MM. De Valory, De Malden, and 
De Mousticr, were to attend the party, in the disguise of 
couriers ; and, under the pretence of providing for the safe 
conveyance of a large sum of money which was required for 
the payment of the troops, De Bouille undertook to post a 
detachment of soldiers at each town between Chalons and 
Montmedy, through which the travellers were to pass. 

{Some of the other arrangements were more diiUcult, as 
more likely to lead to a betrayal of the design. It was of 
course impossible to use any royal carriage, and no ordinary 
vehicle was large enough to hold such a party. But in the 
preceding year, De Fersen had had a carriage of unusual 
dimensions built for some friends in the South of Europe ; so 
that he had no diirKuilty now in procuring another of similar 
pattern from the same maker ; and Mr Craufurd agreed to re- 
ceive it into his stables, and at the proper hour to convey it 
outside the barrier. 

ITet in spite of the care displayed in these arrangements, 
and of the absolute lidelity observed by all to whom the secret 
was entrusted, some of the inferior attendants about the Court 
suspected what was in agitation. The Queen herself, with 
some degree of imprudence, sent away a large package to 
Brussels ; one of her waiting-women discovered that she and 
Madame Campari had spent an evening in packing up jewels, 
and sent warning to Q-ouvion, an aidecamp of La Jj'ayette, and 
to Bailly, the Mayor, that the Queen at least was preparing 
to flee. Luckily Bailly had received so many similar notices 
that he paid but little attention to this ; or perhaps be was 
already beginning to feel the repentance, which he afterwards 
exhibited, at his former insolence to his Sovereign, and w'as 
not unwilling to contribute to their safety by his inaction;* 
w'hile Gnuvion was not anxious to reveal the source from 
w'hich ho had obtained his intelligence. Still, though nothing 
precise was known, the attention of more than one person was 
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awakened to the movements of the Eoyal Family, and La 
Fayette, alarmed lest his prisoners should escape him, re- 
doubled his vigilance,* driving down to the palace everv night, 
and often visiting them^ in their apartments to make*lhimself 
certain of their presence*. Six hundred of the National Guard 
were on duty at the Tuileries, and sentinels were placed at the 
end of every passage, and at the foot of every staircase ; but 
fortunately a small room, with a secret door, which led into 
the Queen’s chamber, as it had been for some time unoccupied, 
had escaped the observation of the ofHcers on guard, and that 
passage therefore odered a prospect of their being able to 
reach the court-yard without being perceived.* 

On the morning of the day appointed for the great enter- 
prise, all in the secret were vividly excited except the 
Queen. She alone preserved her coolness. No one could have 
guessed from her demeanour that she was on the point of 
embarking in an undertaking on which, in her belief, her own 
life and the lives of all those dearest to her depended. The 
children, who knew nothing of what was going on, went to 
their usual occupations ; the Dauphin to his gar leu on tlie 
terrace ; Madame Eoyale to her lessons ; and Marie Antoi- 
nette herself, after giving some orders which v u*e to bo 
executed in the course of the next day or two, went ouu 
riding with her sister-in-law in the Bois de Boulogne. Her 
conversation throughout the day was light and cheerful. She 
jested with the ollicer on guard about the reports which she 
understood to be in circulaiion about some iutondjd flight of 
tho King, an,d was relieved to find that he totally disbelieved 
them. She oven ventured on the same jest with La Fiiyetto 
himself, who replied, ill his usual surly fashion, that such a 
project was constantly talked of; but evenlus rudeness could 
not discompose her 

As the liour drew near she began to prepare her children. 

Princess Avas old enough to be talked to reasonably, and 
Biie contenteil herself therefore with warning her to show no 
Burprise at anything that she might see or hear. Tho Dauphin 
was to be disguised as a girl, and it was with great glee that 
he let the attendants dress him, saying that he saw that they 
were going to act a play. The Jioyal supper usually took place 
soon after nine ; at half-past ten the family separated for the 
night, and by eleven their attendants w'ere all dismissed ; and 
Marie Antoinette had fixed that hour for departing, because, 
even if the sentinels should get a glimpse of them, they 

* Chambrier, II. 86-8. 
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would be apt to confound tbeui with the crowd which usually 
quitted the palace at that time. 

Accordingly at eleven o'clock the Count de Fersen, 
dressed as a coachman, drove an ordinary job-carriage into the 
court-yard; and Mario Antoinette, who trusted nothing to 
others which she could do herself, conducted JMudame de 
Tourzel and the children down-stairs, and seated tliem safely 
in the carriage. But even her nerves nearly gave way when 
La Fayette’s coach, brilliantly lighted, drove by, passing close 
to her us he proceeded to the inner court to ascertain from 
the guard that everything was iu its usual conditiou. In 
an agony of fright she shelf er<?d herstdf behind some pillars, 
and in a few inuiutos the Manpiis drove back, and she re- 
joined the King, who was awaiting he rsiinimona iu his own 
apartment, while one of tlie disguised Body-guards went for 
the Princess Elizabeth. Even the children were inspired 
with their niotlier’s courage. As the Prineess got into the 
carriage she trod on the I)au|)’iiii who was lyijig in eonceal- 
ineni av, tlie bottom, and the brave boy spoke not a word. 
While Ltii.is himself gave a romarkahle proof how, iu s[)ito of 
tlio want e!’ moral an<l political resolution which had brought 
sucli r.iis<‘rio.s on himse ‘ and his country, he could yet pre- 
serve . ) f’,(‘ most critical moments !iis presence of mind and 
kind <*(in.s’(leralu>u fo* others. He was half-way down-stairs 
when lu' ret uriied to his nxmi. ]M. de Valory, who was escort- 
ing him, was dismayed when ho .saw him turn back, and ven- 
tured to reinind him ho/v precious was every instant. “I 
know tiinl./' replied the kind-hearted moiiareh ; but they wdll 
murder my st'rvant to-morrow for having aided my escape 
and, sitting down at Ins table, he wrote a few lincwS declaring 
that the man had acted under his peremptory orders, and 
gave the note to liim as a certilicate to ])rotect him from 
accusation. When all the rest were scjated, the Queen took 
lier place. De Fersen drove them to tlie Porto St. Martin^ 
wl)ore the great travelling-carriage was waiting, and, having 
transferreil them to it, and taken a respectful leave of them, 
In; lied at once to Brussels, which, more fortunate than those 
for whom he had risked his life, he reached in safety. 

For a hundred miles the royal fugitives proceeded rapidly 
and without interruption. One of the supposed couriers was 
on tlie box, another rode by the side of the carriage, and tlie 
third went on iu advance to see that the relays were in 
readiness. Before mid-day they reached Chalons, the place 
where they were to be met by the first detachment of De 
Bouille’s troops ; and, when the well-known uniforms met her 
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eye, Marie Antoinette for the first time gave full expresnon 
to her feelings. ** Thank God, we are saved,” she excl^iued, 
clasping her hands ; the fervour of her exclamation Ij^ing 
undesigned testimony to the greatness of the fears, which, 
out of consideration for others, she had hitherto kept to her- 
self ; but in truth out of this employment of the troops arose 
all their subsequent disasters. 

De Bouille had been unwilling to send bis detachments so 
far forward, pointing out that the notice, which their arrival 
in the difibront towns was sure to attract, would do more 
harm than their presence as a protection could do ^ood. But 
his argument had been overruled by the King himself, who 
apprehended the greatest danger from the chance of being 
overtaken, and expected it therefore to increase with every 
hour of the journey. De Bouille’s fears, however, were found 
to be the best justified by the event. In more than one town, 
even in the few hours that had elapsed since the arrival of the 
soldiers, there had been quarrels between them and the 
townspeople ; in others, which was still worse, the populace 
had made friends with them and seduced them from their 
loyalty, so that the officers in command had found it neces- 
sary to withdraw them altogether; and anxiety at their 
unexpected absence caused Louis more than once to show him- 
self at the carriage- window. More than once he was recog- 
nised by people who knew him and kept his counsel ; but 
Drouet, the postmaster at Ste. Menehould, a town about one 
hundred and seventy miles from Paris, was of a less lo)'al dis- 
position. lie had lately been in the capital, where he had 
oecomo infected with the Jacobin doctrines, lie too saw the 
King’s face, and on comparing his somewhat striking features 
with the stamp on some public documents which he chanced 
to have in his pocket, became convinced of his identity. He 
at once reported to the magistrates what he had seen, and 

f ith their sanction rode forward to the next town, Clermont, 
oping to be able to collect a force sufficient to stop the royal 
carriage on its arrival there. But the King travelled so fast 
that ho had quitted Clermont before Drouet reached it, and 
he even arrived at Yarennes before his pursuer. Had he 
quitted that place also, ho would have been in safety, for just 
beyond it De Bouille had posted a strong division which 
would have been able to defy all resistance. But Yarennes, 
a town oil the Oise, was so small as to have no posthousc, and 
by some mismanagement the Boyal party had not been in- 
formed at which end of the town they were to find the relay. 
The carriage halted while M. de Yalory was making the neces- 
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eary inquiries ; and, while it was standing still, Brouot rode 
up, and forbade the postilions to proceed. lie himself hast- 
ened on through the town, collected a few of the towns- 
people, and with their aid upset a cart or two on the bridge 
to block up the way ; and, having thus made the road im- 
passable, he roused the municipal authorities, for it w’as nearly 
midnight, and then, returning to the Koyal carriage, he com- 
pelled the Koyal Family to dismount and follow him to the 
house of the ISlayor, a petty grocer, wlioso name w'as Strausse. 
The magistrates sounded the tocsin: the National Guard 
beat to arms : the King and Queen were prisoners. 

How they were allowed to remain so, is still, afrer all the 
explanations *hat have boon given, incomprehensible. Two 
oflicers with sixty hussars, all ^vell disposed and loyal, WTre in 
a side street of the town waiting for their arrival, of which 
they were not aware. Six of the troopers actually passed the 
travellers in the street as they wore proceeding to the Mayor’s 
house, but no one, not even the Queen, appealed to them for 
succour ; or they eould have released them without an ellbrt, 
for Brouet’s whole party consisted of no more than eight un- 
armed men. And when, an hour afterwards, the oilieers in 
command learnt that the King was in the town in the hands 
of his enemies, instead of at once delivering him, they wero 
soi/.ed with a panic ; they would not take on themselves the 
responsibility of acting without express orders ; but galloped 
back to Be Bouille to report the state of alfairs. In less 
than an hour three more detachments,, amounting in all to 
above one hundred men, also reached the town; and their com- 
manders did make their way to the King, and asked his orders, 
lie could only reply that he w’as a prisoner, and had no orders 
to give ; and not one of the oflicers liad the seii.«e to perceive 
that the fact of his announcing himself a prisoner was in it- 
self an order to deliver Iiim, 

One word of command from Louis to clear the way for hira^ 
at the sw'ord’s point would still have been sufficient ; but he 
had still the same invincible repugnance ns ever to allow blood 
to be shed in his quarrel. JJe preferred peaceful means, which 
■could not but fail. AVith a dignity arising from his entire 
personal fearlessness, he announced his name and rank, his 
reasons for quitting Paris and proceeding to Montm»*dy ; de- 
claring that he had no thought of quitting the kingdom ; and 
demanded to be allowed to proceed on his journey. While 
the Queen, her fears for her children overpowering all other 
feelings, addressed herself with the most earnest entreaties to 
the Mayor’s w^ife, declaring that their very lives would be in 

21 
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danger if they should be taken back to Paris, and imploring 
her to use her influence with her husband to allow them to 
proceed. Neither Strausse nor his wife was ill-disposed 
towards the King ; but they had not the courage to comply 
•with their request. And after a little time they would have 
found it beyond their power to let them proceed, however 
much they might have wished it; for the tocsin had brought 
up numbers of the National Guard, who were all disloyal ; 
while some of the soldiers began to show a disinclination to 
act against them. And so matters stood for some hours ; a 
crow<l of townspeople, peasants. National Guards, and dragoons 
thronging the room ; the King at times speaking quietly to 
his captors ; the Queen weeping ; for the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, and the fearful disappointment at being thus baiiied at 
the last moment, after she had thought that all danger was 
passed, had broken down even her nerves. At first, as usual, 
she had tried to persuade Louis to act with resolution ; but 
when, as usual, she failed, she gave way to despair, and sat silent, 
with touching helpless sorrow, gazing on her children, who 
had fallen asleep. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of tho 22nd, a single 
horseman rodo into tho town. JIo was an aido-de-camp of 
La Fayetto. On the morning of tho 21st tho excitement had 
been gn'at in Paris when it became known tliat tho King had 
fled. Tho mol) rose in furious tumult. They forced their 
way into tho Tuilories, jiluudering tho palace, and destroying 
the furniture. A fruit-woman took possession of the Queen’s 
bed, as a stall to range her cherries on, saying that to-day it 
was tlie turn of the nation ; and a picture of the King was 
torn from tho walls, and after being stuck up in derision out- 
side the gates for some time, was ollcred for sale to the highest 
bidder.* In tho Assembly the most violent language was 
used. An oHlcer, wliose name has been preserved through 
the cmiuonco which after his death was attained by his widow 
and his children, General Bcauharnais, was the President. 
And, as such, he announced that M. Bailly had reported to 
him that the enemies of tho nation had carried off the King. 
The whole Assembly was rousod to fury at the idea of his 
liuving escaped from their power. A decree was at once 
drawn up in form, commanding that Louis should bo seized 
wdierever ho could be found, and brought back to Paris. No 
one could pretend that the Assembly had the slightest right 
to issue such an order ; but La Fayette, w'ith the alacrity 
which ho always displayed w^hen any insult was to be offered 
* Lamartine's Histoire dos Girondins, II. 15. 
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to the King or Queen, at once sent it off by his own aido-do* 
camp, M. Koineuf, with instructions to see that it was carried 
out. The order was now delivered to Strausse; the King, 
with scarcely an attempt at resistance, declared his williiigiioss 
to obe)' it ; and before eight o'clock, ho and his family, with 
their faithhil 13ody -guard, now in undisguised ca])tivity, were 
travelling back to Paris. 

When was there ever a journey so miserable as that which 
now brought its Sovereigns back to that disloyal and hostile 
city ? The National Guard of A'arennes and of other towns 
through which the}' passed, claimed a right to accompany 
them ; and, as they were all infantry, the speed of the carriage 
W’as limited to their walking pace. So slowly did the pro- 
cession advance, that it was not till the fourth day that it 
reached the barrier'; and, in many places on the road, a mob 
had collected in expectation (»f their arrival, and aggravated 
the misery of their situation by ferocious tlireats addressed 
to the Queen, and even to the little Dauphin. But at Clmlons 
they wen* received with respect by the inuniiMpal authorities; 
the Hotel de VilJo had been prepared for tlieir reception; a 
siipjjer had been provi<led. The Queen was even entreated 
to allow some* of the principal lathes of the city to bo pre- 
sentt'il to her. And, as the next day was the great liomaii 
Catholic festival of the Pete Dieu, they wito escorted with 
all honour to hear mass in the Calhtulral. before they resumed 
their journey. Even the National Guard were not all hostile 
or insolent. At JCpernay, though a menacing crowd sur- 
rounded the carriage as they dismounted, the commanding 
officer took up the Dauphin in his arms to carry him in safety 
to the door of the holt*! ; comforting the (Juecn at the same 
time, with a loyal whisper, well suited to her feolings, 
“Desj)i.se this clamour, Madame; there is a God above all.** 

But, miserable as their journey was, soon after leaving 
Chiilons it became more wretclieil still. They w'ero no longer 
to be allowed the privilege of suffering and grieving by 
themselves. The Assembly had sent three of its Members to 
take charge of them ; selecting, as might have been expected, 
two wlio were known ns among their bitterest enemies, Bar- 
nave, and a man named Potion ; the third, M. Latour Mau- 
bourg, was <*1 plain soldier, who might be depend(*d ou for 
carrying out bis orders with resolution. In one respect those 
who made the choice were disappointed. Bamavo, whose 
hostility to the King and Queen had been chieHy dictated by 
personal feelings, was entirely converted by the dignified 
resignation of the Queen, and from this day renounced his 
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republicanism ; and, though he adhered to what were known 
as Constitutionalist views, was ever afterwards a zealous 
advocate of both the JVIouarch and the Monarchy. But Petion 
took every opportunity of insulting Louis ; haranguing him 
on the future abolition of royalty, and reproaching him for 
many of his actioiis, and for what he believed to be bis feelings 
and views for the future. 

It was the afternoon of the 25th when they came in sight 
of Paris. So great had been Marie Antoinette’s mental 
suiTcriugs that in those few days her hair had turned white ; 
and fresh and studied humiliations were yet in store for her. 
The carriage was not allowed to take the shortest road, but 
was conducted some miles round that it might bo led in 
triumph down tlui Ciuunpa Elysces, where a vast mob was 
waiting to feast their eyes on the spectacle, whoso display of 
sullen ill-will had been bespoken by a notice prohibiting any 
one from taking off liis hat to the King, or uttering a cheer. 
The National Oiiard were forbidden to present arms to him ; 
and it seemed ns if they interpreted this order as a prohibi- 
tion also against using them in his defence ; for, as the earriago 
approached the palace, a gang of desperate niUians, some of 
whom were recognised as among the most ferocious of tho 
former assailants of Versailles, forced their way through tlieir 
ranks, pressed up against tho carriage, and even mounted on 
the? steps. Barnave and Latoiir IViaubourg, fearing that they 
intemled to break open the doors, placed themselves against 
them ; but they eoiiteuted tliemselves with looking in at tho 
window, ami uttering sanguimirv threats. Marie Autoiiiotto 
became aUinuod; not for lierselV, but for her ehildren. They 
had so closed up every avenue of air that those within were 
lUNirly slith^d, and the youngest, of course, Hullered most. Sho 
let down a glass, and appealed to those who wore crowding 
jirouud it, “For the love of (lod,” she exclaimed, “retire, my 
ehildren are choking.” “ We will soon choke you,” was the 
cmly reply t liey vouelisafed to her. At; last however La l ayette 
came up with an armed escort, and they were driven oil*; but 
they still followed the carriage up to tho very gate of tho 
palace with yells of insult. And it had a stranger follower 
still; behind tho royal carriage came au open cabriolet, in 
which sat JDrouot, with a laurel crown on his head,'^ as if the 
chief t)bject of the procession were to celebrate his triumph 
over his King. 

Tho mob was even hoping to add to its impressiveness by 

^ slaughter of some imm^^diate victims. Not of the King 
• Moore's View, II. 367. 
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and Queen, for they believed them to be destined to public 
execution ; but they were eap;er to massacre the faithful Body- 
guards, who had been brought back, bound, on the box of tfio 
carriage : and they would tindoubtedly have earrit?d out their 
bloody purpose had not the Queen remembered them, and, as 
she was dismounting, entreated Barnave and La Favetlo to 
protect them. Though during the last tliree days many things 
nad had their names altered,* the Tuileries had been spared. 
It was still in name a royal palace, but those who now 
entered it knew it for their prison. Tlie sun >Ya8 settiiig, the 
emblem of the extinction of their royalty, as they aset3uded 
tlie stairs to find such rest as they might, and to ponder in 
privacy for tliis one night over their fatal disajipointmeiit, and 
tlieir still more fatal future. 

Yet, though their return was full of ignominy and wretch- 
edness, though their home ha»l hee<ime a prison, the only e.\ifc 
from whicli was to be the sealfold, still, if posthumous renown 
cun compensate for miseries eiulured in this life ; if it ho worth 
while to purchase, even by the most terrihlo and protracted 
Hutit*riiigs, an \iudyii\g, unfading memory of the most admirable 
virtiies— of lithdily, of trutli, of patience, i»f resignation, of 
clisiuterestedness, of fortitude, of all the tpialities w hich most 
ennoble and sanctify the heart, — it may lie said, now that her 
ag(»nies have long hetui terminated, and that she has been long 
at rest, that it was well for Marie Antoineite that she huil 
failed to reach ^lontniedy, ami that slie had thus fallen 
again, without having to n*proaeh liorsclf in any single ])ar- 
ticular, into tin? Iiands of her enemies. As a prisoner to 
the basest of inankind, as victim to the most ferocious mon- 
sters that liave ever liisgraeed humanity, she has ever com- 
manded, and she will never cease to commaiijl, the sympathy 
and admiration of every generous mind. But tlie ease would 
have been widely diilereiit had liijuis and she found the refuge 
which they sought w itli the loyal and brave De Bouille. Far 
as any such coiisiMjuence was from their intention, their 
arrival in his camp could hanlly have failed to be a signal for 
civil war; and civil war, under such circumstances as those 
of France at tliat time, could have had but one termination, 
their defeat, dethronement, and expulsion from Hie country. 
Ill a foreign land they might indeed liave found security, hut 
they w’ould have enjoyed but little happiness. Wherever he 

♦ The Talais Royal h.'»d been named the Palais National. All signs, 
with the portraits of the King or Quqpn, all crnhlenci of royalty had been 
torn down. A .shop-keeper waa even obliged U) erase his name from liis shop- 
door because it was Louis. Moore^s View, &c., II. 3o0. 
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may be, the life of a deposed and exiled Sovereign must 
be one of ceaseless mortification. The greatest of thoj 
Italian poets has well said that the recollection of previous 
happiness is the bitterest aggravation of present misery ; and 
not only to the fugitive monarch himself, but to those who 
still preserve their fitlelity to him, and to the foi’eigii people 
'to whom he is indebted for liis asylum, tlie recollection of his 
former greatness will ever be at hand to add still furtlK r bit- 
terness to his present humiliation. The most friendly feeling 
his misfortunes can ever excite is a contemptuous pity, such 
ns noble and proud minds must find it harder to endure than 
the utmost virulence of hatred and enmity. 

From such a fate at least Marie Antoinette was saved, 
During the remainder of her life her failure did indeed con- 
demn her to a ])rotraction of t.-ial and agony sueli as no other 
woman has ever endured ; but she always prized honour far 
above life, and it also (^pemed to h(*r an immortality of glory 
such as no other woman has ever aelueved. 
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CHArTER XXXII. 

Marie Antoinette's feelings on her return —She sees hopes of imprn?enient 
— The 17th Julv — The Assembly iii»iuiri* into the King's conduct oil 
leaving Paris — iHicy resolve that (Imre is no reason for taking proceedings 
— Exeib'ineiit in f<»reign countries — The Ass<*mbly prtK'eeds to complete 
the Constitiuioii — It declares all the members incapable of election to tho 
new Assembly — liCttersof Marie Antoinette to the Kmperornnd to Mercy 
--TIk' d<Tlarati<»u of Pillnitz — The King accepts the ronstitntion — Insults 
olbred to him at the festival •>£ the Cliamp de* Mars --And to tho Queen 
at the Theatre— The first, or Constituent Assembly is dissolved. 

It was cininoiitly characteristic of -Marie Antoinette that 
her very lirst act the morning after her return was to write to 
.l)v‘ Fi'rsen to inform him tltal sh<* was safe and well in health ; 
but tliough she had rouseil herself for tliat effort of gratitiido 
and courteous kindness, for some days she seemed stupofied 
by grief and disappointment, and unable to speak or think for 
a single moment of anything but the narrow ehanee which 
liad crushed Iier hopes and changed snece.‘«s, wlien it had 
seemed to he secured, into ruin ; ainl, if ever she could for a 
moment drive the fivling from her mind, her enemies took ear© 
to forei* back it njxm her <*very hour. Eefore th(*y reaclufd 
the Tnileries, l^a Fayette liad obtained from tlu* Assembly 
authority to place guards wherever he might tbink fit, and no 
gaoler ever took imjre rigorous precautions for the safe keeping 
of the most desperate criminals than this man of noble birth, 
but most ignoble heart, now practised towards his King and* 
Queen. Sentinels wtre placed along every passage of the 

♦ A certain set of writers in this country at one lime made La Fnyetto 
a subject for almost unmixed eulogy, 'svith such earnestness that it may bo 
worth wbilr to reproduce tlie opinion expressed of him by the greuU*st of his 
eonteinporaries ; a ni iii as acute in his penctratiou into character as lie ivas 
stainlos in honour, the late l)uk«! of Wdliiigfon. In llie sumincr of 1.S15 
ho told Sir John Malcolm tint **ho had used La Fayette like a d(»g, as ho 
merited. Tho old ra««*:d,” mid he, ** had mad«* a fals<: n porl of bin mission 
to the Emperor of Kiis'^ia ; and I p<»s»cs>cd complete cviilciico of his having 
done so. J ttild him, the inonicnt he entered, of this fact, I did not even 
state it in the most delicate manner. I told him he niiist bo sensible ho had 
made a false report, lie made no answer." And the Duke bowed him out 
•of the room with unconcealed scorn. Kaye's Life of Sir J. Malcolm, 11. 109. 
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palace, and, that they might have their prisoners constantly 
in sight, the door of every room was kept open day and night. 
The Queen was not allowed even to close her bed-chamber, and 
a soldier was placed so as at all times to command a sight of 
the whole room ; the only moment that the door was per- 
mitted to be shut being a short period each morning while 
she was dressing. 

But after a time sho rallied, and even began again to 
think the future not wholly desperate. She always looked at 
the moat promising side of affairs, and the first shock of the 
anguish ielt at Varenncs had scarcely passed away, when, 
with irrepressible sanguineness she began to look around her 
and search for some foundation on which to build fresh hopes. 
She even thought that she had found it in the divisions which’ 
were becoming daily more conspicuous in the Assembly itself. 
Sho had yet to learn that at such times violence always over- 
powers moderation, and that, the worse men are, the more 
certain are they to obtain the uppiT hand. 

The divisions among her enemies were indeed so furious 
as to justify at ono time the expeclation that one party 
W’ould destroy the other. Lameth and Ins friends had by this 
time been supplanted in the lead of the Jacobin party by still 
lierctn* spirits, of wliom two obscure lawyers, Kobespierre and 
Danton,** were the most prominent, and these men now sum- 
moned a vast meeting, whose numbers tliey fixed beforehand 
at a luindred thousand citizens, to nu*et on Sunday the 17th 
of .July, to petition the Assembly to detliroiie the King. On 
tlu5 appointed day, lung before the hour fixed for the meeting, 
a lierci^ riot look place, the causes and even the circum- 
stances of which havt? never been elearly ascertained, bat 
which soon became marked with scones of extraordinary 
violence. La Fayette, who tried to crush it in the bud, was 
pelted and tired at. Bailly hung out the lied ting, the token 
of martial law being proclaimed, at the Hotel de Ville. The 
mob pelted the National Guard. Tli^ National Guard, too 
mueh exasperated and alarmed to obey La Fayette’s order to 
lire over tlie people’s heads, at one volley sliot down a hun- 
dred of the rioters. The Jaeobin leaders fled in alarm, liobes- 
pierro, who had been ono of the chief organisers of the tumult, 
Doing also one of the basest of cowards, was the most terrified 

♦ It is a singular instiinco of Burke's acute foresiglit that both these men 
eamo from the very class, ** obscure provincial advocates, country attorneys, 
notaries," Ac., from whoso nroscnce in preponderating numbers in tno 
Assembly ho foresaw one chief danger to tho state. — Uetiections on the French 
Revolution, p. 93, cd. 1803. 
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of all, and fled for shelter to his admirer, of conp^enial spirit, 
Madame Roland, wliose protection he afterwards repaid by 
sending her to the scaflold. The riot was quelled, and the 
officers of the National Guard once more urged La Fayette 
to take advantage of the opportunity, and lead them on to 
close by force the club of the Jacobins, and another of equal 
ferocity,* known as the Cordeliers, lately founded by Danton, 
and a butcher, named Legendre, who boasted of his ferocity 
as his only title to interfere in the Ooveriiment. If he had 
been honest in his professions of a desire to save tho Mon- 
archy, La I'Xvotte would have adopt(*d their advice. For 
it had already beeoine ])laiiito every one that tho existence of 
these club:, was incompatible with the preservation of the 
kingly authority ; but his imbecile love of popularity made him 
fear to otleiul even such a body of misereants as the followers 
of Danton and Ib^bosjiierre, and he professed to believe that 
lie liad given them a suflicieiit lesson, and had so convinced 
them of his power to crush tliem that they would be grateful 
to him for sparing them, and would learn to act with more 
nio(i«*ration in future. 

The decision of tlio Assembly also on the question of the 
King’s eomluet in leaving I’aris was not without its eiu'ourage- 
lucnt to ont» of the (Queen’s disposition. She herself had bc‘eii 
iiiterr(»gated by eommissioners appointed by tho Assembly to 
en(|uire into the eircumslaneos coimeeted with the transaction, 
and her statenuMit has been preservcil. With her luihitnnl 
anxiety to conct'al from others the King’s incapaeity and want 
of resolution, she represented her.self as aeting wholly under 
his orders. “ I declare,” said she, “that as tho King tlesircd 
to (piit Paris with his ehildren, it would have been unnatural 
for mo to alloAV anytluiig to prevent ino from accompanying 
him. During the last two years, I have Hutficiently proved, 
on seY(‘ral occasions, that T should never leave him ; and what 
in this instance determined me most was the assurance whierh 
I felt that he would never Avish to quit tho kingdom. If ho 
had ha<l such a desire, all my influence Avoiild have been ex- 
erted to dissuade him from such a purpose.” t And she pro- 
ceeded further to exculpate all tWir attendants. She de- 
clared that Madame do Tourzel, AAho had been ill for some 
weeks, had neA'er received her orders till the very day of the 
departure. She kncAV not Avhither she was going, and had 
taken no luggage, so that the Queen herself had been foreoil 

* Lamartine the Cordeliers the Club of coaps<do-m;uTi, as he calls 
the Jacobins the Club of Radical Theories. IliKtoire ues Girondiiis, XVI I. 

t Dr Moore, II. 372. Chambrier, 11. 142. 
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to lend her some clothes. The three Body-guards were 
equally ignorant, and the waiting-women. Though it was true, 
she said, that the Count and Countess de Provence had gone 
to Flanders, they had only taken that course to avoid inter- 
fering with the relays which were required by the King, and 
had intended to rejoin him at Montmedy. The King’s own 
statement tallied with hers in every respect, though it was 
naturally mure explicit as to his motives and intentiuns ; and 
his innocence of purpose was so irresistibly demonstrated, 
that, though Robespierre, in the most sanguinary speech 
which he had ever yet uttered, demanded that he should be 
brought to trial, not concealing his desire that it should end 
in his condemnation ; and though Petion, and a wretch named 
Buxot, a w'arm admirer and intimate friend of Aladame 
Roland, demanded his deposition and the proclamation of a 
Republic, Haniavti had no diHiculty in carrying the Assembly 
with him in opposition to their violence ; and it was finally re- 
solved that nothing which had happened furnished grounds 
for taking proceedings against any member of the Royal 
Family. It ivas ordered at the same time that De Bouilld 
should bo arrested and impeached ; but, when he found that 
nothing could be effected for the deliverance of the King, he 
had fled across the frontiers, and was safe from their malice. 

Meanwhile, the uucoiistitutional and uuprecedeiited vio- 
lence whicli had been offered to the King naturally created 
the greatest excitemout and indignation in all foreign coun- 
tries. A month before the late expedition, the Emperor had 
addressed a formal note to M. Moatinorin as Secretary of 
State, declaring that he would regard any ill-treatment of his 
sister as an injury done to himself; ^ and now, f the chivalrous 
Gustavus of Sweden proposed to address to the Assembly a 
joint letter of warning from all the Sovereigns of Europe, to 
declare that they would all make common eause with the King 
of Franco if any attempt were made to offer him further vio- 
lence. But oven tlur Austrian jNlinisters reganled such a 
declaration as more likely to aggravate than to diminish the 
dangers of those whom it was designed to ser.e; ainl the 
Queen herself preferred waiting for a time to set; il'.e result of 
the strife between the rival parties in the Assembly. 

The Assembly was at this time fully occupied with the 
•completion of the Constitution, a work Vor which it had but 
little time left, since its own duration had been fixed at tw'o 
years, which would expire in September ; and also with the 

• Morev to Marie Antoinette, Jfiiv 16. Fcuillct do Conches, II. 60. 
t ld.'p. 140. 
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coasideration of a question concerning the composition of tho 
next Assembly which had been lately brought forward, and 
on which the Queen was unfortunately misled into using her 
influence to procure a decision which was undoubtedly in its 
eventual consequences as disastrous to the King’s fortunes as 
it was irreconcilable with common sense, liobcspicrre brought 
forward a resolution that no Members of the existing Assein* 
bly should be eligible for a seat in that by which it was to bo 
replaced. It was in reality a resolution to exclude from the 
new Assembly not only every one who had any parliamentary 
or legislative experience, but also all the adherents or friends 
of the throne ; and to place the coming elt?etions wholly in the 
])ower of the Jacobins. Kobespierre was willing to bo excluded 
himself, from a convietioii that, with sueh an Assembly as 
w’ould sundy be returned, the Jacobin chib would practically 
exercise all the power of the State. Hut the Constitutional 
party, who saw that it was aimed at them, opposed it with 
great vigour ; and would probably have been able to defeat it 
if the Royalist uuMubers who still retained their si*ats would 
have consented to join them. Unhappily the Colleen took tho 
opposite view. With far more acuteiu^ss, penetration, and 
frrtility of imagination than is usually given to women, or to 
imui either, she had still in some degree tlie defect common to 
her sex, of being prone to coniine her views to one side of a 
question ; and to overrule her reason by her feelings and pre- 
judices. Though she aeknowlcdged the S(*rvice which Harnavo 
iiad rendered by defeating those who had wished to bring tho 
King and her.self to trial, she, nevertheless, still regarded tho 
Constitutionalists in general with deep distrust, as tho party 
Avhieh desired to lower, and had lowered, the authority and 
dignity of the throne ; and, viewing the whole Assembly with 
not unnatural antipathy, she fancied that one composed wholly 
of ii(.*w ^[embers could not possibly bo more unfriendly to the 
King’s person and govenimeut, and might probably be far 
better disposed towards them. She easily brought the King 
to adopt her view's, and exerted the whole of her influonee to 
seeure the passing of tho decret*, sending agents to eativass 
those deputie.s who were opposed to it. With tho Royalist 
Members, tlie Extreme Right, her voice was law', and, by tho 
unnatural union of them and the Jacobins, the resolution was 
carried. 

It is the more singular that she should have been willing 
thus, as it were, to proscribe tho Members of tho present 
Assembly, because, in a very remarkable letter which she 
WTote to her brother the Emperor at the end of July, she 
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founds the hopes for the future, which she expresses with a 
degree of sanguineuess which can hardly fail to be thought 
strange when the events of June are remembered, on the 
conduct of the Assembly itself. The letter is too long to quote 
at full length, but a few extracts from it will help us in our 
task of forming a proper estimate of her character, from the 
unreserved exposition which it contains of her feelings, both 
past and present, with her views and hopes for the future, 
even while she keenly appreciates the difficulties of the King’s 
position ; and from the unabated eagerness for the welfare of 
Prance which it displays in every reflection and suggestion. 
That she still considers the Imperial alliance of great import- 
ance to the welfare of both nations will surprise no one. The 
suspension of the Royal authority which tho Assembly had 
decreed on tho 2(Jth of J unc had been removed on tlie decision 
that the King was not to be proceeded against. Yet her first 
sentence shows that she was still subjected to crued and law- 
less tyranny, which even hindered her corres[)omIence with 
her own relations. A Queen might have expected to be able to 
writ<? in security to another Sovereign ; a sisti*r to a brotlier ; 
but La Payette and those in authority regarded the rights of 
neither royalty nor kindred. 

“ A friend, my dear brother, has undertaken to convey 
this letter to you, for I myself have no means of giving you 
news of my hoaltli. I will not enter into details of what pre- 
ceded our departure. You have already kiu)wu all the reasons 
for it. Iluring tlie events whieh befell us on our journey, and 
in the situation iii whieh we were immediately after our ret urn 
to Paris, I was profoundly distressed. After! ri'covered from 
tho first shock of the agitation wliich they produced, I st*t my- 
self to work to reflect on what I liad seen ; and I Imvo eu- 
doavoured to form a elt‘ar idea of what, in the aetual state of 
aflairs, the King’s interests are, and what tho eonduet is which 
they prescribe to me. JNly ideas have been formed by a com- 
bination of motives whieli I will proceed to explain to you.. 

“ . . . . The situation of aflairs here has greatly changed 
sineo our journey. The National Assembly was divided into 
a multitude of parties. Par from order being re-established, 
every day seemed to diminish the power of the law. Tho 
King, deprived of all authority, did not even see any possi- 
bility of ri'covcring it on tho completion of tho Constitution 
through the influence of the Assembly, since that body itself 
was every day losing more the respect of the people. In 
short, it was impossible to see any end to disorder. 

** To-day, circumstances present much more hope. The 
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men wlio have the greatest influence in aflairs are unitefl to- 
gether, and have openl}' declared for the preservation of Iho 
Monarchy and the King, and for the rc-estnblishinent of tirder. 
Since their union, the ettbrta of tho seditio\is have bccMi ile- 
feated ty a great superiority of strength. The Assembly has 
acquired a consistency and an authority in every j)art of tho 
kingdom, which it seems disposed to use to establish the ob- 
servance of the laws and to put an end to the revolution. At 
this moment the most moderate men, who have never ceased 
to be opposed to revolutionary acts, are uniting, because they 
SCO in union the only prospect of enjoying in safety what the 
revolution has left them, and of putting an end to the troubles 
of which thev dread the continuance. In short, everything 
seems at this moment to contribute to put an end to tho 
agitations and commotions to which Franco has been given 
over for the last two years. This termination of them how- 
ever, natural and possible as it is, will not give the (lovern- 
ment tho degree of force and authority wliicli 1 regard ns 
necessary ; hut it will preserve ns from greater misfortunes ; 
it will place us in a situation of gn*ater tranquillity, and, 
when men’s minds have recoven»d fnun their ])r(*sent intoxica- 
tion, ptThaps they will see the usefulness of giving the Koyal 
authority a greater range. 

“ This, ill the course which matters are now taking, is what 
one can foresee for the future, and I (loinpare this n'siilt with 
what wo could promise ourselves from a line of <M)iuluct 
opjiosed to tho wishes which the nation displays. In that 
case I see an absolute impossibility of obtaining anytiiing 
except by the employment of a superior force ; and on this 
last supposition 1 will say nothing of the- personal dangers 
which the King, my son, and I myself may l»ave to encunntcr. 
But what could be <*oTisequeiice hut some enterprise, tho 
issue of which is uncertain, and the ultimate result of which, 
whatever it might he, presents disasters such as ono eaimot 
epdiire to eontemplate ? The army is in a had state from 
want of leaders and of subordination; but the kingdom is full 
of armed men, and their imagination is so inflamed that it is 
impossible to foresee what they might do, and tho number of 
victims who might he .sucrifleed. ... It is impossible, when 
ono secs what is going on here, to calculate what might be the 
effects of their despair. I only see in the events which might 
arise out of such an attempt, but very doubtful prospects of 
success, and the certainty of great miscHcs for every one. . . . 

** If the revolution should be terminated in the manner of 
which 1 have spoken, then it will be important that the King 
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fthall acquire, in a solid manner, the confidence and consider- 
ation which alone can give a real strength to the Eoyal 
authority. No means are so well calculated to procure them 
for him as the infiuence which we might have over one of 
your resolutions ♦ which would contribute to ensure peace to 
France, and to dispel the prevailing disquietudes, which are so 
much the more grievous for the whole world, that they are 
among the principal obstacles to the rC'Cstablishment of public 
tranquillity. The share which in that way we should have in 
the termination of these troubles would win over to us all men 
of moderate Unuper, while the others, especially the chiefs of the 
revolution, would attach themselves to us because of the sin- 
cere and efiicacious inclination wdiich we should have shown 
to coiiduirt matters to the end, which they all desire. Your 
own interests seem to mo also to have a place in this system 
of conduct. The National Assembly, before separating, will 
desire, in concert with the King, to determine the alliances to 
which France is to continue attachc‘d ; and that power in 
Europe which shall bo tlu^ first to nH*ogiuse the Constitution, 
after it has been accepted by the King, will undoubtedly be 
the one with which the Assembly will be inclined to form tho 
closest alliance; and to these general views I might add the 
means which 1 myself have to dispose men's minds to main- 
tain this alliance, means which will be greatly strengthened, 
if you sliare my view of the present circumstances. 

“ I. cannot doubt that tho chiefs of the revolution, who 
have supported the King in the last crisis, will be desirous to 
assure to him the consideration and respect necessary to tho 
exercise of his authority, and that they will see in a close 
alliance of France with that power with which he is e<*nnected 
by ties of blood, a moans of combining his dignity with tho 
interests of t he nation, and in that way of consolidating and 
btreiigtliening a (\)iistitution of which they all agree that the 
majesty of the King is one essential foundation. 

“ 1 do not know if, independently of all other reasons, the 
King will not find in that feeling and in the inclinations of 
the nation, when it has recovered its calmness, more deference 
and a temper more favourable to him, than ho could expect 
from the majority of those Frcucbmeii who are at present out 
of the kingdom." f 

And u letter which she wrote to Mercy a fortnight later is 
perhaps ovim more worthy of attciitiou, as sunplyiii^ abundant 
proof, if proof w'cre needed, of the good will ana good taith which 

• A rosolution, that b, to recognise the Constitution, 
t Arneth, 188 . Feuillct de Conches, II. 186 . 
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were the leading principles of herself and the King in all their 
dealings with the Assembly. Since her letter to her bn^thor 
Platters had been proceeding rapidly. She had found some 
means of treating more directly than on any previous occasion, 
not only with Barnave, but with the far ’more unscrupulous 
A. Laineth ; and the Assembly had made such progress ia 
completing the Constitution tfiat it was on the point of sub- 
mitting it to the King for his acceptance. AVe have seen in 
Marie Antoinette’s letter to the Emperor that she was cou- 
Tinced of the necessity of Ijouis signifying that acceptance, 
and she adhered to that view of the jiolicy to bo pursued, 
though the last touches given to the Constitution iiad ren- 
dered many of its articles far more unreasonable than she had 
anticipated, and tlioiigh the great English statesman, Burke, 
whose “ Eefleetions ” of the preceding year had naturally 
caused him to be regarded as one of the ablest advisers on 
whom she could rely, forwarded to Iter nn cariu^st exhortation 
to induce her husband to reject it. lie implored Iter “ to have 
nothing to do with traitors ; ” using the argument which, to 
one so siMisitive for hi*r honour as Marie Antoinette, was well 
calculated to cx(*rt an almost irresistible intluence over her 
mind, ho declared that “her resolution at this most critical 
moment was to decide wliothcr her glory was to be maintained 
and her distresses to cease, or wliether ” (and he begged par- 
don for ('ver mentioning such an alternative) ‘‘ shame and 
atniction were to be her ])ortion for the n*st of her life ; ** and 
ho dechm*d that if the. King should accept the Constitution 
both King and Qm^eii wert? ruined for ever.” 

'I'lui great writer was, as in more than one other instance 
of his career, too earnest in his conviction that ])rinciple8 were 
at stake in the course which he recoinnieiided, to consider 
whether tliat course were safe for those on whom he urged it, 
or even practicable. Hut Marie Antoinette, as one on whoso 
decision the very lives of her husband and her child might de- 
pend, felt bound to consider in the first place how far her 
adoption of the advice thus tendered might endanger both ; 
and, accordingly, while expressing to Mercy the full extent of 
her repugnance to the system of tlovenmient, if indeed it de- 
served the name of a system, which the new Constitution 
had framed, she shows that her disapproval of it has in no 
degree led her to change her mind on the practical question 
of the course which the King should pursue. Hhe justifies 
her decision to Mercy in a most elaborate letter in which 
the whole position is sun’eyed with admirable good sense.* 

* The letter took several days to write, and was so interrupted that 
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“ Our position is this. We are now on the point of 
■having the Constitution brought to us for acceptance. It 
is in itself so monstrous that it is impossible that it should be 
long maintained. But, in the position in which we are, can 
we risk refusing it ? No ; and I will prove it to you. I am 
not speaking now of the personal dangers which we should 
run. We have fully shown by the journey which we under- 
took two months ago that we do not take our own safety 
into account when the public welfare is at stake. But this 
Constitution is so intrinsically bad that it can only acquire 
consistence from any resistance which -wo might oppose to 
it. Our business therefore is to take a middle course, which 
may save our honour, and may put us in such a position that 
the people may come back to us when once their eyes are 
opened, and they have become weary of the existing state 
of nllairs. 1 think also that it is necessary that, when they 
have presented the Act to the King, he should keep it by him 
a few days ; for he is not supposed to know' what it is till it 
has been presented to him in all legal form ; and that then ho 
should summon the Commissioners before him, not to make 
any comments, not to demand any alterations, which perhaps 
might not bo admitted, and w'bicli would be interpreted as an 
admission that he approved of the basis; but to declare that 
his opinions are not changed ; that, in his declaration of the 
2()th of June,* he proved the absolute impossibility of govern- 
ing under the new system, and that he is still of tho same 
mind ; but that, for the sake of the tranquillity of his country, he 
sncrificos himself; and that, as his ])eo])le and tlie nation stake 
their happiness on his accepting it, he does not hesitate to 
signify that acceptance j and that the sight of tlieir happiness 
will speedily make him forgot the cruel and bitter griefs 
which they have iiillicled on him and on his family. 

“ But, if we take this line, w'o must adhere to it ; and, 
above all things, w'e must avoid any step w'hich can create 
distrust, and w'o must move on, so to say, always with the 
law in our hand. I promise you that this is the best w'ay to 
give them an early disgust at the Constitution. The mischief 
is that for this w'e shall w'ant an able and a trustworthy 
Miuistry\ . . . Several people urgo us to reject the Act, and 

portions of it hnvo three difTorent dates aftixed, August 10, 21, 26. Mcrey*s 
letter, which encloses Burke’s niuiiioriuk is dated the 20th, from London, 
so that the first portion of tho Queen’s letter cannot bo regarded ns an in- 
tentional answer to Burke’s arguments, though it is so as embodying all the 
reasons which influenced the Queen. 

* Thu manifesto which be left behind him when starting for Montmedy. 
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tbe King’s brothers press him every dsy that it is in- 
dispensable to do 80 , and affirm that we shall be supported. 
By whom ? ” and she proceeds to examine the situation and 
policy of Spain, of the Enipire, of England, and of Prussia, 
to prove that from none of them is there any hope of .active 
aid, while to trust to the emigrants would be tho worst ex- 
pedient of all, because, “ we should then fall into a new slavery 
worse than the first, since, while we should appear to bo in 
some degree indebted to them, we should not be able to extri- 
Ci'ite ourselves from their toils. They already prove this when 
they refuse ^ listen to the persons who are in our confidence, 
on the pretext that they do not trust them, while they seek 
to force us to give ourselves up to M. de Calonne, who, 1 fear, 
in all that he does is guided by notlnng but his own ambition, 
his prival:c enmities, and his habitual levity, thinking every- 
thing he wishes not only possible, but already done. 

“ . . . . Olio circumstance W'orthy of remark is that in all 
these discussions oil the Constitution the people take no in- 
terest, and concern themselves solely about their own affairs, 
limiting their wishes to having a Coiistitiitiou and getting rid of 
tho aristocrats. ... As to our acceptam*o of the Constitution, 
it is impossible for any thinking being to avoid seeing that wo 
are not free. But it is essential that we should not awaken a 
suspicion of our feelings in the monsters who surround us. 
Let me know where tlie Bmperor’s forces are and what is their 
present position, lii every ease the Koreign Powers can 
alone save us. The army is lost. There is no money. 
There is no bond, no curb which can restrain the populace, 
which is everywhere armed. Bveii the cliiefs of the Bovo- 
lutioii, wlicii they wish to speak of order, arc not listened 
to. This is the deplorable condition in which we are placed. 
Add tliat wc ha\e not a single friend, that every one betrays 
us, some out of hatred, others out of weakness or ambition. 
In short, 1 actually am reduced to dread the day when they 
will have the .nppearanc(? of giving us a kind of freedom. At 
least, in the state of nullity in which we aro at present, no 
one can reproach us. . . . IToii know tbe character of the person 
with whom 1 have to do.* At the last moment, when one 
seems to have convinced him, an argument, a word will make 
him change his mind before any one suspects it. This is the 
reason why many expedients cannot even be attempted.” 

Oil the 21st she hears that the Charter will be presented 
at the end of the week, and she repeats her fears that the 
conduct of the emigrants may involve them in fresh troubles. 

• The King. 
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**It is essential that the French, and most especiallr the 
brothers of the King, should keep in the background, and 
allow the foreign princes to act by themselves. But no 
entreaty, no argument from us will induce them to do so. 
The Emperor must insist upon it. It is the only way in 
which he can serve us. You know yourself the mischievous 
wrong-headedness and evil designs of the emigrants. The 
cowards 1 after having abandoned us, they seek to make us 
expose ourselves alone to danger, and serve nothing but their 
interests. I do not accuse the King's brothers; I believe 
their hearts and their intentions to be pure, but they are sur- 
rounded and guided by ambitious men who will ruin them 
after having first ruined us.’* .... On the 26th she hears 
that it will still be a week before the Constitution is brought 
to the King. “It is impossible, considering our position, 
that tho King should refuse to accept it. You may depend 
upon this being true, since I say it. You know my 
character sufficiently to be sure that it would incline me 
rather to a noble and bold course. Wo have no resource but 
in tho Foreign Powers, They must come to our assistance ; 
but it is the Emperor who must put himself at the head of 
everything. ... 1 declare to you that matters are now come 
to such a state that it would bo better to be King of a single^ 
province tlian of a kingdom so abandoned and disordered as* 
this. 1 shall endeavour, if I can, to send the Emperor in- 
formation on all these matters. But, in the mean time, do 
you tell him all that you consider necessary to prove to him 
that wc have no longer any resource except in him, and that 
our happiness, our existence, and that of my child depend on 
him alone, and on his prudence and promptitude in action.” * 
And however site from time to time caught at momentary 
hopes arising from other sources, the only oiio on which she 
placed any permanent reliance was the alfeetion and power of 
her brother ; and that hope, in the course of tho winter, was 
cut from under her by his deatli.t Yet so correct was hei 
judgment and appreciation of sound political principles, or, 
perhaps we might say, so keen was her sense of what was due 
to tho iudependonce and dignity of France, in spite of its 
present disloyalty, that a report that the Empire and Prussia 
liad, by implication, claimed a right to dictate to France in 
matters of her internal government drew from her a warm re- 
monstrance. As sovereign and brother she conceived that 
Leopold had a right to interfere to ensure the safety of his 

* Feuillet de Conches, II. 228. Arneth, 203. 

f Ths Emperor Leopold died March 1, 1792. 
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own Bister and of a brother sovereign ; but she never desired 
him to interpose for any other object. From her childhood, 
as we have seen more fhan ouoc, she had learnt to regard tho 
Prussian character and Prussian designs with abhorrence. 
And in a letter to Mercy of the 12th of September, after ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that the Emjien^r will not allow 
himself to be guided by “ the cunning of Calonnc, and tho 
detestable policy of Prussin,” she adds, “ It is said here that 
in the agreement signed at Pillnitz,* the two Powers engage 
never to permit the new French Const itul ion to be established. 
There certainly aro things which Foreign Powers have a right 
to oppose, but, as to what concerns the internal laws of a 
country, every nation has a right to adi»pt those which suit it. 
They W’ould be wrong therefore to inU^veno in such a mat- 
ter;* and all the world would see in such an act aproof of the 
intrigues of the emigrants.f 

She proceeds tatell him that all is settled. The King had 
adopted the line which she had marked out for him in her 
former letter. The C.'onstitution had been presented to liim 
on the 3rd of September. Ho had takcMi a few days to con- 
sider it, not with the idea of proposing the slighte.st alteration, 
but iu order to avoid the appearance of acting under compul- 
sion ; and, on the same day on which she wrote to Mercy, he 
was drawing up a letter to the Assembly, to announce bis 
intention of visiting the Assembly to give it bis Royal assent 
in due form. Hut, though she wouKl not; have had him act 
-otherwise, she cannot announce this apj»arcnt termination of 
the contest without some natural expressions of grief and 
indignation. 

“ At last the die is cast. All that we have now to do is to 
regulate the future progress and conduct of affairs as circuin- 
etauces mav permit. 1 only w’ish that others would regulate 
their conduct by mine. Hut even in our own inner circle we 
have great dilliculties and great conflicts. Pity me; I assure 

• Tho declaration of Pilhiitz, drawn up by flic Emperor and the King of 
Prussia at a personal interview, August 21, J 791, did not in exprcHit words 
denounce the new Constitution (which in fact they h:td not seen), but, after 
declaring ** the situation of the King of France to he a matter of coiniiion 
interest to all European Sovereigns,*' and expressing a hope that the reality 
of that interest will be duly appreciated by the other rowers whose assist- 
ance they invoke,” they propose that those other Powers siiall einpbiy, in 
conjunction with their Majesties, the most cfhcacioas means, in order to en« 
able tho King of France to consolidate in the most perfect liberty the 
foundation of a monarchical government, conformable alilce to the righta of 
sovereigns ond the well*being of the French nation.” Alison, c. ix. f 90. 

t Arnctb, 208. 
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you that it requires more courage to Bup{)ort the condition in 
which 1 am placed than to encounter a pitched battle. And 
the more so that 1 do not* deceive myself, and that I see nothing 
but misery in the want of energy show'n by some, and the evil 
designs of others. My Clod ! is it possible that, endowed as 
I am with force of character, and feeling as I do so thoroughly 
the blood which runs in iny veins, I should yet be destined to 
pass my days in such un age and with such men. ^But, for all 
this, never believe that iny courage is deserting me. Not for 
my own sake, but for the sake of iny child,! will support my- 
self, and I will fulfil to the end in}" long and painful career. 
I can no longer see what 1 am writing. Farewell.” * 

Tears, we may suppose, were blinding her eyes, in spite of 
all her fortitude. There was no exaggeration in her declara- 
tion to the Krnpress (,’atherino of Jtussia, with whom at this 
time she was in frecpicnt coinmunicatioii, that the “ distrust 
which was shown by all around them wa^ a moral and con- 
tinual death, a thousand times worse than that physical death 
which was a release from all miseries.” t And in the same 
lett(?r she explains that to remove this distrust was one 
jirincipul object which the King and she had in view' in all 
their measures. Yet, in spite of all his eonecssions, the w eek 
was not to pass without fresh insults being olfered to the 
King, which shocked oven his phh'gmatic apatliy. The letter 
W’hicli ho sent to the Assembly to amumuee his eompliaueo 
with its w'islies was iud(*ed received with acclamations which, 
if not sincere, were at least loud, and apparently unanimous ; 
uiul, as if ill reply to it. La Favtdte proposed and earned a 
motion that the Assembly should pass an act of amnesty for 
nil political ollenees; and a magnificent festival was appointed 
to ho held in the CMiamp do Mars on the following Sunday, in 
celebration of thejt)yful I’vent. But, after the lir-st brief ex- 
citeineilt had j.assed away, the .laeobiii faction recovered its 
useendenpy, and contrived to make that very festival which 
w'as designed to express the gratitude of the nation, an occasion 
of further hunuliatiun to the unhappy Louis. Every arrange- 
ment for the day was discussed in a spirit of the bitterest 
disloyalty. When the question was raised, which in any other 
Assembly that ever met in the w^orld would have been thought 
needless, what attitude the members were to preserve while iho 
King was taking the prescribed oath to observe the Consti- 
tution, a hundred voices shouted out that they should all keep 
their seats, and that the King should sw'ear, standing and 

• Arnoth, 210. Feuillet de Conches, II. 325. 
t Letter, date December 3, 1701. Feuillet de Conches. IV. 278. 
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bareheaded ; and, when one deputy of high reputation, M. 
Malouet, remonstrated against such a vote, arguing that so to 
treat the chief of the State would be a greater insult to the 
nation than even to himself, a deputy from Brittany cried 
out that M. Malouot and those who thought with him might 
receive Louis on their knees, if they liked, but that the rest 
of the Assembly should be seated. 

And, in accordance with the feeling thus shown, every 
mark of respect was studiously withheld from tlio unhappy 
Monarch, and every care was taken to show him that every 
deputy considered himself his e<pial. Two chairs exactly 
similar were provided for him and for the l*iH-‘sideiit ; and 
when, aft(T taking the oath and iillixing Ins signature to the 
Act, the King resumed his seat, the Jhvsident, who, having to 
reply to him in a short adilress, had at first risen for that pur- 
pose, on seeing that Louis rc‘tained his seat, sat down beside 
him, and finished his sj)ee(?h in that ])08ition. Louis felt tho 
affront. Ue contained hims(*lf while in the hall, and whilo 
the Members were conducting him back to the palace, which 
they presently did amid the music of military bands and tho 
salutes of art ill(*ry. Hut when his escort had left him, and ho 
reached his own apart incuts, his pri<lc gave way. The Q,»ieen 
with the .Dnu[)]nn had b('en prestmt in a box hastily fitted up 
for her, and had followed him hack. He felt for her more 
than for himsedf. Bursting into tears, h<? said, ** It is all over. 
You have seen my humiliation. Why tlid 1 ever bring yon 
into France for such degradation?*’ And the Queen, while, 
endeavouring to console him, turin'd to Madame Caiiipan, who 
has recorded thescene,and dismissed her from her attendance.’^ 
** Leave us,'* she said, ‘‘ leave us to ourselves. fShe could not 
bear that oven that faithful servant should remain to be a 
witness to the despair and prostration of her Sovereign. 

The very rejoieings were turned by the agents of the 
Jacobins into nccasions for further out r, ages. The whole city 
was illuminated, and the iSovcrcigns yielded to the entreaties 
of the popular leaders, to drive through the streets and tho 
Champs Elysees to see the illumination. The populace, who 
believed the revolution at an end and their freedom secured, 
cheered them heartily as they passed; but at (?very cry of 
Vive le Itoi, a stentorian voice close to the llnyal carriage, 
shouted out “ Not so, Vivo la Nation,*’ and the Queen, though 
it was plain that the ruffian had been hired thus to outrage 
them, almost fainted with terror at his ferocity. A few days 
afterwards, the insults were renewed even more pointedly. 

* Mme de Campan, c. 19. 
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The Royal Family went in state to the opera, where, before 
their arrival, the Jacobins had packed the pit with a gang of 
their own hirelings, whose unpowdered hair made them con- 
spicuous objects.* The opera was one of Gretry’s “Les 
Ev5nement8 Imprevus/* in which one of the duets contains 
the line, “Ah,'comme J'aimc tna maitresse.” Madame Dugazon, 
a popular singer of the day, as she uttered the words, bowed 
towards the Rin al box, and instantly the whole pit rose in a 
fury. “ No mistress lor us, no master, liberty ! ** The whole 
house was in an uproar. TIh^ King's partisans and adherents 
replied with loyal ch<‘crs, “Vive le* Hoi, Vive la Heine.’ * The 
pit roared out, “ No Mastc^r, no Queen,” and the Jacobins 
even proceeded to acts of violence towards all .who refused to 
join in their cry. Blows were struck, and it became necessary 
to send for a company of tli<‘ guard to restore order. 

Yet wlicii, on the last day of the month, the King visited 
the Asscnibly t to decl; its dissolution, the President ad- 
dressed him in terms of the most loyal gratitude : aliirming 
that by his acceptance of the ronstitulioii he had earned the 
blessings of all iutnre generations. And, when he quitted 
the Hall, the populace escorted the royal carriage back to 
the palace witli vocifero\is cheers. Though, in the eyes of 
impartial oh.servers, this display of returning good-will was 
more than eounterbalanc(Ml uheu, as the ‘Members of the 
Assembly came out, soim* of the Royalists and (.'oiistitution- 
ulists wert! hooted, and souu^ of the liereest .lacobins were 
greeted with still more cuthu.siastic acclamations. 

• “ Lours toull'i's ohcvc'ux iioirs volriiint ilans la sallo, cux souls h cotto 
opoqiio nvaii'iit quittC I’usaj;** tlo poiulrer les chovi'uv.” X«ile oil the pas^sago 
by Mine Campiut, e. le. 

t This first Assriulilv, as haviH;^ framed (he Constitution, is often called 
the CoiiHlitunit Assemhly. The .seomd, (hit which was about to meet, 
being ilistiiiguisle d as the LcgUlative AN>eml)ly. 
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Composition of the new Assembly — Rise of tlm Oirondins — Tlicir Ci>rriip- 
tion and evontuiil fate — Ver|j:iiiaud'8 motions against the King — Fnvour- 
abl<^ reception of the King at the Assembly, am! at tho Opera — Changes 
in the Ministry — Tho King’s and Queen’s language to M. Itertrund do 
Moleville — The Count dc Niirluinne — IVtion is eheted Mayor of IMris — 
Scarcity of money, and great hardships of the Uoyal F'aniily — Presents 
arrive from Tippoo Saib — Tho Dauphin — The Asscmhly passes decrees 
against the Priests and the Emigrants — Misconduct of the Emigrants— 
Louis refuses his assent to the decrees — lie issues a circular cundeinuing 
emigration. 


The new Assembly met on tho Ist of October, and its 
composition afforded tho Koyalists, or even tho Constitution- 
alists, tho party that desired to stand by the Oousiitutiou 
which had just been ratified, very litth^ prospect of a re- 
establishment of tranquillity. The miscluevoim effect of tho 
vote which excluded members of the last AsstMnbly from elec- 
tion was seen in the very lists of those who had been returned. 
In the whole number there were seureely a dozen members of 
noble or g;entlo birth ; the number uf ecclesiastics was equally 
small ; while property was as little represented as the nobility 
or the Church. It was reckoned that of tho whole body 
scarcely fifty possessed two thousand francs a year. The 
general youth of tho members was as con.spicuous as their 
poverty ; half of them had hardly attained middle age ; a 
great many were little more than boys. The Jaeobiiis tliera- 
selves, who, before the elections, had reckoned on swaying 
their decisions by terror, could hardly have anticipated a 
result which would place the entire body so wholly at their 
mercy. 

But what was still more ominous of evil was the rise of a 
new part^, known as that of the Girondins, from the circum- 
stance oi some of its most influential members coming from 
the Gironde, one of the departments which the late Assembly 
had carved out of the old province of Gascony. It was 
not absolutely a new party, since the foundations of it had 
been hud, during the last months of the old Assembly, by 
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Potion, and a low-born pamphleteer named Brissot, who, as 
editor of a newspaper to which he gave the name of ‘‘ Le 
Patriote Fran^ais/’ rivalled the most bloodthirsty of the 
Jacobins in exciting the w'orst passions of the populace. But 
Potion and Brissot had only sown the seeds. The opening 
of the new Assembly at once gave it growth and vigour, when 
the deputies from the Gironde plunged into the arena of de- 
bate, and showed an undeniable superiority in eloquence to 
every other party. The chiefs, Vergniaud, Gensonne, and 
Guadpt, were lawyers who had never obtained any practice. 
Isnard, the first man to make an open profession of Atheism 
in the Assembly, was the son of a perfumer in Provence. 
They were adventurers as utterly without principle as without 
resources. And their first thought appears to have been 
to make money of the King’s difiiculties, and to sell them- 
8<'lvert to him. They applied to the Minister of the Interior, 
Af. d(5 Lessart, proposing to place the whole of their infiu- 
ciiee at the service of the Government, on condition of 
his securing each of them a pension of six thousand francs 
a month.* Al. do Lessart wonld not have objected to buy 
tliein, but he thought the price which they set upon them- 
Hclves too high ; and, as they adhered to tlieir demand, the 
negotiation went olf, and they resolved to revenge themselves 
on his Uoyal master with all the malice of disappointed ra- 
pacity. 

A H 1101U5 of them had any force of cliaracter, they fell under 
the influence of the wife of one of their number, a small manu- 
facturer, named iiolaml, the same who, as we have already 
seen, \\nM the iirst to raise the cry of blood in France, and to 
recommend llu* assassination of the King and yueen while 
they were still in famMcd security at Versailles. Under the 
direction tif this unscrupulous woman, whoso ferocity was reu- 
dert‘d more formidahle by her undoubted talents, the (i iron- 
dins began an internecine war with the King who had refused 
them the wages which they; had asked. They planned and 
carried out the sanguinary attacks on the palace in the sum- 
mer of tlie next year. They brought Louis to the scatfold by 
the iiuaniiuity of their votes. Yet it would have been more 
fortunate for themselves, as well as for him, had they been less 

• Mi^moircs Pnrticulirrs, etc., par A. F. Bertrand de Molsville, I. 3oo. 
Brissot, Isnard, Vergiiiniid, Gundet, and nii infamous ecclesiastic, t)f@ Abbe 
Fauebet, are those whom he particularly mentions, adding, ** mais M. do 
I^^ssart trouva que c'6tait Ics payer trop cher, et, comme ils ne voulurent 
ricn rnbattru de tear deiuandr, cette negociation n'eiit aucuoe suite, et ne 
prtHluisit d'autre cflfet quo d'aigrir davantage ces cinq deputes contro co min- 

IStfC. 
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exorbitant in tbeir demands, and had they connected them- 
selves with the Government as they desired. For, though 
they succeeded in their treason, though Madame Roland saw 
the accomplishment of her wish in the murder of the King 
and Queen, their success was e(j[ually fatal to themselves. 
Almost all of them perished on the same scailbld to whicli 
they consigned their virtuous Sovereigns, meeting a fate in one 
respect worse even than his from the infamy of the names 
which they have left behind them. 

Yet for a few days it seemed as if their malignity would 
miss its aim. They did not wait a single day before display- 
ing it ; but, at the preliminary meeting of the Assembly, 
before it was opened for the despatch of business, Vergniaud 
proposed to declaro it illegal to speak of the King as His 
Majesty, or to address him as “ Sire ; *’ while another deputy, 
named Couthon, who at first belonged to the same party, 
though ho afterwards joined the «1acobiiis. carried a motion 
that, when Louis came to open the Assembly, tho President 
should occupy the ])lacc of honour, and the second seat should 
be allotted to the Sovereign. 

Still for a moment it seemed as if they had overshot their 
mark, and as if tho more loyal party would be able to with- 
stand and defeat them. The Assembly itself was compelled 
to rejieal its recent votes, .since Louis, whom indignation for 
once inspinul with greater firmness than he usually dis|)laycd, 
refused to open the now Assembly in ])erson unless ho were 
to be received with tho honours to which his rank entitled 
him. The offensive resolutions >vcre camrelled ; and, when 
he had therefore opened tho Session in a dignified and con- 
ciliatory speech which was chiefly of his ow’ii composition, tim* 
President, ]Vl. Pastoret, a Member of the Constitutional 
party, replied in languago wdiich was not only njspecjful but 
affectionate. The Constitution, he said, had given tho King 
friends in those who were formerly only styled his subjects. 
The Assembly and the nation felt the need of his love; as the 
Constitution had rendered him tlie greatest monarch in tlio 
world, 80 his attachment to it w^ould place him among the 
Kings most beloved by their people. 

And it seemed as if the Parisians in general shared to tno 
full the loyal sentiments uttered by M. Pastoret Writing 
the same week to her brother, Marie Anloiiiette, with a con- 
fidence which could only spring from a sincere attachment to 
the whole nation, reiterated her old opinion that the good 
citizens and good people had always in their hearts been 
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friendly to tho King and herself; ” ♦ and expressed her beliet 
^lat, sitice the acceptance of the Constitution, the people 
“ had again learnt to trust them.” She was “ far from giving 
herself up to a blind confidence. She knew that the dis- 
affected had not abandoned their treasonable purposes. But, 
as the King and she herself were resolved to unite themselves 
in sincere g^od faith to the pco^do, it was impossible but that, 
when their/real feelings were known, the bulk of the people 
should return to them. The mischief was that the well- 
meanlncf knew not how to act in concert.” 

It md seem as if she were correct in her estimate of the 
feelings of the citizens, when, in the evening of the day on 
which Louis had opened the Assembly, the w'hole Boyal 
i'amily, including the two children, went to the opera; -and, 
as if with express design to ratify the loyal language of the 
.President (^the Assembly, the whole audience greeted them 
with a most enthusiastic reception. More than once they in- 
terrupted ilie nerformanee with loud cheers for both King 
ami (Jueen, ana, as the pleasure of children is always an at- 
tractive siglit, they sympathised especially with tho delight of 
th(^ little liaupliin, their future King, as they all then thought 
him, who, being new to such a spectacle, only took bis eyes, 
qtf tho stage to imitate tho gestures of tho actors to his 
mother, and draw her attention to them. 

In more than one of her letters the Qiioeu bad vehemently 
di'plored tho want of a stronger Ministry than of late had 
been in the King’s service. It "was a natural complaint, 
though in fact tho ability or want of ability displayed by the 
Ministers was a matter of but slight practical importance, so 
completely had tho Assembly engrossed tho whole power of 
the State; but in the course of tho autumn some changes 
were made, one of which for a time certainly added to the 
comfort of tlie Stwereigns. M. Moiitinorin retired; M. de 
Lessurt was transferred to his ollice; and M. Bertrand de 
Muleville, who was entirely new to official life, became the 
Minister of Marino. Tho whole kingdom did not contain a 
man more attached to the King and Queen. But he com- 
bined statesmanlike prudence with his loyalty ; and his con- 
duct before ho took office elicited a very remarkable proof of 
the singleness of mind and purpose with which the King and 
Queen had accepted tlie Constitution. M. Bertrand had pre- 
viously refused office, and was very unwilling to take it now ; 
and he frankly told Louis that be could not hope to be of any 

* Fcuillet Conchofi, II. 414, date October 4. ** Jo penso qa*au fond 

lo bon bourgeois et le bon peupie out toujours bien pour nous.*’ 
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real service to him unless he knew the plans which the King 
might have formed with respect to the Constitution, and th# 
line of conduct which he desired his Ministers to observe on 
the subject ; and Louis told him distinctly that though ** he 
was far from regarding the Constitution as a masterpiece, and 
though he thought it easy to reform it advantageously in 
many particulars, yet he had sworn to observe it as it was,, 
and that he was bound to be and resolved to bo strictly faith* 
ful to his oath ; the more so because it seemed to him that the 
most exact observance of the Constitution was the surest 
method to lead tho nation to understand it in all its bearings; 
when the people themselves would perceive tho character of 
the changes in it which it was desirable to make.’* 

M. Bertrand expressed his warm approval of tho wisdom 
of such a policy, but thought it so important to know' how far 
the Queen coincided in her husband’s sentiments, that ho 
ventured to put tho question to Jlis Majesty. Tho King 
assured him that he had been speaking her sentiments as well 
as his own, and that bo should hear them from her own lips ; 
and accordingly the Queen immediately granted the new 
Minister an audience, in which, after expressing, with her 
habitual grace and kindness, her feeling that byaceepting olHee 
at such a time he was laying both the King and herself under 
a personal obligation, she added, “The King baa explained to 
you his intentions with respect to the Constitution ; do not 
you think that the only plan for him to follow is to be faithful 
to his oath ? ” “ Undoubtedly, Madame.'’ “ Well, you may 

depend upon it that nothing wdll make us change. Have 
courage, i\r. Bertrand ; I hope that, w ith patience, firmness, 
and consistency, all is not yet lost.” ^ 

Nor was M. Bertrand the only one of the IMinisters who 
received proofs of the resolution of the Queen to adhero 
steadily to the Constitution. There w'as also a newr Minister 
of War, the Count de Narbonne, as firmly attached to tho 
persons of tho Sovereigns as M. Bertrand himself, though in 
political principle more inclined to the views of the Consti- 
tutionalists than to those of the extreme lioyalists. Ho was 
likewise a man of considerable capacity, eloquent and fertile 
in resources ; but he was ambitious and somewhat vain ; and 
he was so elated at the approval expressed by the A ssembly 

• Memoires Particulicrs, etc., par A. F. Bertrand dc Moleville, I. py. 

10-12. It furnishes a striking proof of the general accuracy of Dr. Moorc^a 
information, that he in his “ View'* (II, 439) gives the same account of this 
conversation ; his work being publiwed above twenty yearn before that of 
H. Bertrand de Moleville. 
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of a report pn’the military resources of the kingdom, which 
be laid before it soon after his appointment, that he obtained 
an addfenceof the Queen, the object of which was to convince 
her that the only means of saving the State was to confer on 
a man of talent, energy, sagacity, and activity* who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Asseniblv and of the nation, the post of 
Prime Minister ; and he admitted that he intended to desig- 
nate himself by this description. Marie Antoinette, though 
fully aware of the desirabh^ness of having a single man of 
ability and lirmnessat the lu'ad of the Administration, was for 
a moment surprised out of her habitual courtesy. Slie could 
not forbear a smile, and in plain terms asked him “ if he were 
ern/.y.** • Hut she proceeded with her usual kindness to ex- 
plniii to him tlu> impracticability of the scheme which he had 
suggested, and the foundation of her argument was an ex- 
planation that such an appointment would bo a violation of 
the Opistitution, which forbade tin? King to create any new 
Ministerial ollice. And tliC! Count deserves to have it men- 
tioned to his honour that the rebuff which he had received iu 
no d(*grec cooled his attachiTumt to the King and Queen, or 
the zeal with which ho laboured for their service. 

have no iufonuatum lu>w far the new Miuistm* coincided 
in a st(*p wliicli tlm (Jiicen took iu the course of Novcmlx^r, 
and which is comuuudy ascribed to her jutlgineut ah>m*. ile- 
fore its dissolution the lato Assembly luul broken up the 
National Guard of Paris into separate legions, and had sup- 
pressed tlie appointment <»f Goimnander-in-t'hief of the force ; 
and La Fayette, whom this measure had kd't without (‘inploy- 
iiient, feeling keenly the diiniuution of his importance, and 
instigated by the restlessness eouiinon to men of moderate 
eapaeity, coiie»»ived the hope of sueeeoding llailly in the 
Mayoralty of I’aris, which lliat magislrato was on the point 
of resigning. 

It had hecomu a post of great conseipience, since the ex- 
tent to which the authority of the Crown had been pared 
away tended to make tho May»>r the absolute dictator of the 
capital *, and cunsequcutly the .lacobiiis were anxious to secure 
the ollice for one of the extreme Kevoiutioiiary party, and set 
up Potion ns a rival candidate. The election belonged to the 
citizens, and, as in tho city the two parties possessed almost 
equal strength, it was soon seen that the Court, which had by 

* ** La Heine lui ropondit par un sourire do nitie, et lui demanda 8*il 
rtnit foil. . . . Cost par la rcine clle-mcmc quo, le londtiniain decette ctrange 

jo fiis instruit do tous tes d^tniU que jc viens de rapporter.” Bertraud 
iti MofevUle, 1. 126. 
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no means lost its influence among the tradesmen aild shop- 
keepers, had the power of deciding the contest in fa^ur of 
the candidate for whom it should pronounce. Marie Xntoi- 
nette declared for Potion. She knew him to bo a Jacobin,^ 
but he was so devoid of any reputation for ability that slic did 
not fear him. Nor, except that ho had behaved with boorish 
disrespect and ill-manners during their melancholy return fn»m 
Varennes, had she any reason for suspecting him of any special 
enmity to the King, 

But La Fayette, though always loud in his professions of 
loyalty, had never lost an opportunity of oftering personal in-, 
suits to both the King and her.solf. It was to his shameful neg* 
lect (to put his condut't in the most favourable light), that 
she justly attribute*! the danger to which she had been e.\posed 
at Versailles, and the compulsion which had been put upon 
the King to take up liis re.sideiice in Paris ; and, not to men- 
tion a constant series of petty insults which ho had heaped on 
both Louis and herself, and on the Royalists as a body, ho had 
given uninistakeable proofs of his personal animositv towards 
the King by his conduct on the 2 lst of Juno, and by the in- 
decent rigour with wliich ho treated them both after their 
return from Varennes. Even \vhen ho was loudest in the 
profession of his desire and power to influence the Assembly 
111 the King’s favour, one of his ow n friends had told him to 
his face that lu? was insincere, f and that Louis could not and 
ouglit not to trust his promises; and every part of his conduct 
towards the Royal pair was stamped with duplicity as well 
ns with ill-will. It was not strange therefore, indeed it 
W’as fully consistent with the honest openness of ^larie Antoi- 
nette’s own cliaracler, that she should prefer an open enemy 
to a pretended friend. She even believed, W’hat fnnn the very 
conmienetMiient of the Jievolution many had suspected, that 
La Fayett*; cherished views of personal ambition, and aimed 
at reviving the old authority of a Maire du Palais over a Roi 
Paineant.J: .She therefore directed her friends to throw their 

* Shi? luTsolf ralh-il him so on thi.s orrasion. anil ho holonpoil to tho 
Jacobin Club ; but ho was also one of tin; Girondin party, of wliioh iiidood 
he was one of the founders, and it was as a Girondin that he was afterwards 
pursued to ileath by U«»hesj»icrre. 

t Narrative of the (’oiiite Valentin Esterhazy. Fouillet do Conches, 
IV. 40. 

X The Queen spoke ))lainly to her confiditnts, “ M. de La Fayette will 
only be the Mayor of Tans that he may the sooner liecome Mayor of tho 
Palace. Petion is a Jacobin, a Kcpublican, but he is a fool, incap.iblo of 
ever becoming the leader of a party. He would be a nullity as Mayor, and 
hesidi's the very interest which he knows we take in his nomination may bind 
him to tie; King." Lamartine's Uistoire des Qirondins, VI. 22. 
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weight into the eisele in &VQnr of ^P6tipxi, who was accordingly 
elected by a great minority, while , the If arquis, greatly 
chagrined, retired for a tntie to his estate in Auvergne. 

The victory however was an unfortunate one for the 
ipourt ; it contributed to increase the confidenee'of its enemies, 
nnd, as their instinct showed them that it was 'from the reso*- 
^lution of the Queen that the^ had the most formidable op- 
position to dread, it was against her that, from their first 
entrance into the Assembly, Vergniaud and his friends speci- 
ally exerted themHelvcs. A’^ergniaud openly contending that 
the inviolability of the Sovereign, which was an article of the 
new Constitution, applied only to the King himself, and in no 
degree to his consort; wdiile in the Jacobin and Cordelier 
Clubs the coarsest libels were poured forth against her with 
unrfunittiiig perseverance to stimulate and justify the mo^t 
obscene and ferocious threats. The coarsest ruffians ih & 
street-quarrel never used fouler language of one another than 
these men of education applied to the pure-minded and mag- 
nanimous lady whose sole ofibnee was that she was the wife of 
their kind-hearted King. 

And, in addition to this daily increase of their danger 
which sucli denunciations eould not fail to augment, tho 
lioyal Family were now siifiering inconveniences Avhich even 
those whose iiumsures hod caused them had never designed. 
They were in the most painful want of money. The agita- 
tion of the last two years had rendered the treasury bank- 
rupt. The paper-money, which now composed almost tho 
whole circulation of the country, was valueless. Whilv, as it 
was in this paper-money (a.‘<signnts as the notes w'cre called, 
ns being professedly secured by assignments on the royal 
domains, and on the ecclesiastical property which had been 
confiscated) that the King’s civil list was paid, nt the latter 
end of each numth it was not uncommon for him and the 
Queen to be absolutely destitute. It was w'ith great reluct- 
ance that they accepted loans from their loyal adherents, be- 
cause they saw no prosiiect of being able to repay them ; but, 
had they not availed themselves of this resource, they would 
at times have wanted absolute necessaries.* 

The Iloyal couple still kept their health, the King’s 
apathy being in this respect as beneficial os the Queen’s 
courage ; they still rode a great deal when the weather was 

* Kile (Madiimo tl'Oi»iin, dame d'atours do la Reinc), m’a dit, il y a 
trtiU seiniiines, que Ic Hoi rt lo Roiiie avaioiit ete neaf jours sans un sou.'* 
l.ottor of ti\o Prince do Xa&sau.Sicf'on to the Russian Empress Catherine. 
Fouillot do Couches, IV. 31G ; of also Moie Campas, c. 21. 
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fayourable; and on one oocasion, at the beginning of 1792, 
the Queen with; her sieter-in-Uw end her daughter went 
again to the theatre. The opera waa the aame which had 
been performed at the visit in October, but this time the 
Jacobins had not been forewarned so as to pack the house, 
and Mme Dhgazon’a duet w'as received with oiithusiasin. 
Again, as she sang “ Ah, que j*dltno mamnitressc she bowed 
to the Koyal box, and the audience clieerodL As if in reply to 
one verse, “II faut les nuidre heureux,’*‘“ Oiii, oui,” with 
lively unanimity, came from all parts of the house, and the 
singers were compelled to repeat the duet four timi?s. “It 
is a queer iiati(vr this of ours,” says tlie Princess Elizabeth 
in relating the scene to one of her correspondents, “ but wo 
must allow that it has very charming inonnmts.*’ * 

A somewhat curious episode to divert their minds from 
these domestic anxieties was presented by an embassy from 
the brave and intriguing Sultan of Mysore^, the celebrated 
Tippoo Sail), who sought to engage Louis to lend him six 
thousand French troops, with wli«)se aid he trusted to break 
down the aseendeuey which England was rapidly establishing 
in IiKli:u Tippoo hacked his request, in the Oriental fashion, 
by })reseiits, though not such as, in the opinion of Jler- 
traiul, were quite worthy of the giver or of the receiver.. To 
the King he sent some <iiamoiids, but they w*cre yellow, ill- 
cut, and ill-set : and the rest <»f the olVeriiig was composed of 
a few pieces of embroidered silk, striped cloth, and cambric: 
while the Queen’s present consisted of nothing nn>re valuable 
than a. few l)i»ttles of perfume of no very exquisite quality, 
and a few boxes of ])owdered scents, pastilles, and matches. 
The King and Queen gave nearly the wholo present to M. 
Bertrand for his graiidchildroii, the Queen only reserving a 
bottle of otto of rose, and a couple of pieces of cambric ; and 
that chielly to aflbrd a pretext tor seeing M. Bertrand oiico 
or twice, without his reception being imputed to a desire to 
promote some Austrian intrigue; for the Jacobins had lately 
revived the clamour against Austrian inthienco with greater 
vehemence than ever. 

As M. Bertrand had grandchildren, ho could xvell anpre- 
ciate the pleasure of the Queen at an incident which closed 
one of his audiences. While he was thus receiving her com- 
mands, the little Dauphin, “ beautiful as an angel,” os the 
Minister describes him, t was capering about the room in high 
delight, brandishing a wooden sword, a new toy which had 

* Letter of the Princefit to Mme de Bombcllos. FeuUlet de f'onchef, 
Y. 267. t Memoires Particulient, I. 233. 
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just been given him. An attendant called him to go to sup* 
per ; and he bounded towards the door. ** How is this, my 
Doy?” said Marie Antoinette, calling him back; “are you 
going off without making M. Bertrand a bow?” “Oh, 
mamma,” said the little prince, still skipping about, and 
smiling, “ that is because 1 know well that M. Bertrand ia 
one of our friends. . . . Good evening, M. Bertrand.” “ Is 
not he a nice child ? ” * said the Queen, after he had left the 
room. “Ho ia very happy to be so young. He does not 
feel what wo suffer, aiid his gaiety does us good.” Alas, that 
which was now perhaps her only pleasure, the contemplation 
of her child’s opening grace and amiability, before long be- 
came even an addition to her affliction, as the probabilitiea 
increased that the madness of the people and the wickedness 
of their leaders w'ould deprive him of the inheritance, to pre- 
serve which to him was the principal object of all her cares 
and (^\ertions. 

But those moments of gratification w'cre becoming few'er 
as time went on. Each mouth, each week brought fresh 
and increasing anxieties to engross all her thoughts. As the 
Oironditi loaders b(»gan to feel their strength, the votes of 
the As.somhly boonme more violent. One day it passed a 
fre.sh. decree against the priests, depriving all who refused to 
take t]\e oath to the now ecclesiastical constitution of the 
stipends for which their former preferments had been com- 
muted; placing tliem under strict supervision; and declaring 
them liable to instant banishment if they sliould venture to 
exercise their functions in private. Another day it vented 
its wrath upon the einigriuits, summoiiing the Count de Pro- 
vence by name to return at once to France ; and, with respect 
to the rest of the body, now* very numerous, declaring their 
conduct in being assembled on the frontier of the kingdom 
ill a state of n'adiness for war iii itself an act of treason ; and 
condemning to death and confiscation of their estates nil who 
should fail to return to their native hind before a stated day. 

But ill tlieso decrees the advocates of violence had for tlie 
moment gone too far, they had outrun the feelings of the 
nation. The emigrants, indeed, neither deserved nor found 
sympathy in any quarter. The main body of them was at 
this time settled at Cobleiit/., where their conduct w'as such 
that it is hard to say whether it were more offensive to their 
country, more injurious to their King, or more discreditable 
to themselves. They could not even act in harmony. The 
King’s two brothers established rival courts with a mistress 
* **N’ett-il pas bicn gentil, mon eofant } Memoires Particuliers, 235» 
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at the head of each. Madame do Balbi still ruled the Count 
de Provence ; Madame de Polastron was the presiding; ^uius 
of the coterie of tlio Count d' Artois. The two ladies, re- 
garding each other with bitter jealousy, agitated the whole 
town w’ith their rivalries and w*ranglings, and agreed in no- 
thing but in their endeavours to excite some foreign sovendgu 
or other to make war upon their native land. It was in vain 
that Louis himself first entreated, and, when he found his 
entreaties were disregarded, commanded his brothers to 
return. They positively refused obedience to his order, tell- 
ing him, in language wdiich can only be characterised as that 
of studied insult, that he was writing under coercion ; that 
his letter did not express his real views, and that “ their hon- 
our, their duty, even tlieir alleetion for him, alike forbade them 
to obey him.” * The Queen could not command, but she wrote 
to them more tlian one letter of most earnest entreaty, and, as 
the Princes founded part of their hopes on the co-operation 
of the Northern sovereigns, sho wrote also to tho Empress of 
Kiissia and to Gustavus, pressing both, ;uul especially the 
King of 8weden,t to restrain them ; but they were too head- 
strong and full of tluMr own projects to listen to her entreaties 
any more tliaii to the Kftig’s commands, and did not even 
take the trouble to conceal their negotiations w’ith Foreign 
Powers, nor tlieir object, which could be nothing but war. 

It was impossible that such conduct steadily pursued by 
the King’s own brothers could be anything but most perni- 
cious to his cause. Jt could not fail to excite suspicions of 
his own good faith. It supplied the Jacobins with pretexts 
for putting fresh restraints on his authority ; audit frightened 
even the Constitutionalists, since it was plain that civil war 
must ensue, with, very probably, the addition of foreign war 
also, if these machinations of the emigrants were not sup- 
pressed. 

Still these sweeping proscriptions of entire classes wore 
not yet to the taste of the nation. Petitions from the country, 
and even one from the department of the Seine, were pre- 
sented to Loui.s, begging him to refuse his assent to the de- 
cree against the priests ; and tho feeling which they repre- 
sented was so strong, and the reputation of some of tlic peti- 
tioners stood so high for ability and influence, that tho Min- 
isters believed that he could safely refuse his sanction to both 
the votes. Even without their advice he would have rejected 

* Sec two most insolent lottcrs from the Count dc Provence and Count 
d’Artois to I.ouis XVJ. Feiiillct de Couches, V. 260, 261. 

t Fcuillct de Conches, IV. 201. 

23 
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the decree against the priests, as one absolutely incompatible 
with his reverence for religion and its ministers ; and his con- 
duct on this subject supplies one more striking parallel to the 
history of the great English rebellion ; since there can hardly 
be a more precise resemblance between events occurring in 
different ages and different countries than is afforded by the 
refusal of Charles to assent to the last vote of the London 
Parliament against the bishops, and by this resistance of Louis 
to the will of the Assembly on behalf of the priests, and finally 
by the fatal effect which, in each case, their conscientious and 
courageous determination had upon the fortunes of the two 
Hovereigus. 

Louis therefore put his veto on both the decrees, with the 
exception of that claiiso in the Act against the emigrants 
which summoned his brothcirs to return to the kingdom. But, 
that no one might pretend to fancy that ho either approved 
of the conduct of the emigrants or sympathised with their 
principles or designs, lie issued a circular letter to the 
governors of the difieront seaports, in which he remonstrated 
most eurnestlv with the sailors, numbers of whom, as it was 
niporled in were preparing to follow their example. 

Ho poiiitiul out in it Unit those who thus deserted their 
country mistook their duty to that country, to him as their. 
King, and to iliemselvea ; that the present aspect of the 
nation, desirous to return to order and to submission to the 
law, removed every pretext for such conduct. He set before 
them his own oxani[)le, and hade them remain at tludr posts, 
as he was remaining at his; and, in language more impressive 
than Hull of <‘oinmand, he exhorted them not to turn a deaf 
ear to his prayers ; ami at the same time he addressed letters 
to the Kleetors of Treves and Mayenee, and to the other petty 
(lerman princes whose territories, bordering on tlie llhine, 
wiTt* the' priiieipal resort of the emigrants, requiring them to 
cease to give them shelter, and announcing that, if tliey should 
refuse to remove them from their dominions, he should con- 
sider their refusal a suillcieiit ground for war ; wdiilc to show 
that he did not intend this menace to bo a dead letter, he 
soon afterwards nmuuiiiced to the Assembly that he had 
ordered a powerful army of a hundred and fifty thousand men 
to be moved towards the frontier under the command of 
Afnrslml Luckner, Alarshal Rochambeau, and GeneraV La 
Fayette, and he invited the members to vote a levy of fifty 
thousand more men to raise the force of the nation to its full 
complement. 
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Dcfttli of T^oopold — Murder of Gustavii^ of Sweden — ^\^iolence of Verfl^ninud 
— The Ministers resign — A Girondin Ministry is .ippointod — Gharncler of 
Dumouries: — Orijj’n of the nsniu* Sans Culottes — Union of dilforent parties 
ap^ainst the Queen — AVnr is dM.ired against the Knipiro— Operations in 
the Nctherlands--Unskilfulness of La Fayette --'riio Kin;? falls info a 
state of torpor — Fresh lilads on thef^iieen — Ilarnave’s advice — Duinoiiriez 
has an audience of the (tuei'u — lh>solution of the lUnistitiilional Guard— 
Pormation of u camp near Faris — )<ouis adheres to his refusal to assent 
to the decree a;?ainst the rriests— Diimourie/ rcsig'iis his olliee, and takes 
command of the Army. 

War of some kind, foreign war, civil war, or both com- 
bined, bad apparently becoino inevitable; and Mario Antoi- 
nette deceived berwelf if sbe tboii«?bt that tbo arnn^l Con^^resa 
of SQverei;?n8, for wbieb sbe was above all things anxious, could 
lead to any other result. In any case a Congress must have 
produced one consoipience which she deprecated as much as 
any other, a waste of time, while, as she truly said, her enemies 
never wasted a moment. Nor, with the very dilVerent views 
of the ]iolicy to be ])ursucd, which the Emperor and King of 
Prussia (uitertaiued, (Fretlerie being an advocate of an armed 
intervention in the affairs of France, which Leopold opposed 
as impracticable, and, if practicable, impolitic,) was it easy to 
see how a Congress could have brouglit those Monarchs to 
agree on any uiiitcil system of action. Put all projects of that 
kind necessarily fell to the ground in conseqiumce of the 
death of the Emp(?ror, which took place after a very short ill- 
ness on the Ist of IMarch, 17G2 ; and before tlie end of the same 
month the Koyal Family lost another warm friend in C iistavus 
of Sweden, who was assassinated in the very midst of |)repar- 
ations wliich he coiifideiitly hoped might contribute to deliver 
his brother JSovenugn from his troubles. 

Marie Antoinette spoke truly when she said that the ene- 
mies of the Crown never Jt>st time. The very prospect of war 
increased the divisions of the Assembly, since the Jacobiim 
were undisguisedly averse to it. Not one of their body had 
any reputation for skill in arms, so that in the event of war it 
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yras evident that the chief commands both in army and nayy 
must be conferred on persons unconnected with them ; while 
the Q-irondius, though, as far as was yet known, equally des- 
titute of members possessed of any military ability, looked on 
war as favourable to their designs, whatever might be the issue 
of a campaign. They were above all things eager foe the de- 
struction of the Monarchy, and they reckoned that,, if the 
Prench army were victorious, its success would disable those 
who were most willing and might be most able to support the 
throne : while, if the enemy should prevail, it would' be easy 
to represent their triumph as the fruit of the mismanagement, 
if not of the treachery, of the King’s generals and ministers ; 
and the opposition of these two parties was ab this time so 
notorious tliat the Queen thought it favourable to tho King, 
since eatdi would be eager to preserve him as a possible^^ilfy 
against its adversaries. It is for her husband’s and her child’s 
safety that she expresses anxiety, never for her own. With 
respect to herself her uinform language is that of fearlessness, 
yiio does not for a inomeut conceal from her correspondents 
her sense of the dangers which surround her. She has not 
only opcm hostility to fear, but treachery, which is far worse; 
anti she declares that* “a perpetual imprisonment in a soli- 
tary tower oil the sea-shore would be a less cruel fate»tban 
that which she daily endures from the wickedness of her 
enemies and the weakness of her friends. Everything men- 
^aees an inevitable catastrophe; but she is prepared for every- 
thing. She has learnt from lier mother not to ferr death. 
That may ns well come to-day as to-morrow. She only “ fears 
lor her dear children, and for those slie loves;” and high 
among those whom she loves she places her sister-in-law 
“ Lli/abeth, w'ho is always an angel aiding her to support her 
Borrows, and w’ho, with her poor dear children, never ouits 
hor.” ^ 

A long continuance of sorrows and fears, such as had now 
for nearly throe years pressed upon tlie writer of this letter, 
woulil so wear away and break dow'ii ordinary souls that, 
wdioii a crisis came, they w'ould be found w’holly unequal 
to grapple w'ith it. And wre may therefore the better form 
some idea of the strength of mind and almost superhuman 
fortitude of this adiniruble Queen, if, from time to tim^, we 
fix our attention on these not exaggerated complaints, for 
indeed the misfortunes that elicited them admit of no exagger- 
ation ; and then remember that, after so long a period of 
such uninterrupted sufiering, her spirit w'as so far from being 
♦ Letter to Mine do PoUiSuac, March 17. Feuillel de Conches, V. 337. 
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broken that, as increasing dangers and horrors thickened 
around her, her courage seemed to increase also. Her faith- 
ful attendant, Mrae Campan, has remarked that her troubles 
had not even affected her temper ; that no one ever saw her 
out of hitmour. In every respect to the very last she siiowcd 
herself superior to the utmost malice of her enemies. 

The news of the death of Leopold, wlioso son and suc- 
cessor, Francis, was but three and twenty years of age, gave 
fresh encouragemcat to his sister’s enemies. Tho intolligonco 
had hardly reached Paris when Vergniaud began to ])rcparo 
the way for a fresh assault on the crown by a denunciation of 
the Ministers, while the Jacobins and Conlelicrs made an 
open attack upon another club which the Constitutionalists had 
lately formed under tho name of Lcs Feuiliants, holding its 
meetings in a <‘oiivent of tho Monks of St Bernard,* and 
closed it by main foreo. Though several soldiers, and La 
Fayette among them, were members of the Feuiliants, they 
made no resistance ; they only applied to Petion as Mayor of 
tho city for protection, and that unworthy magislrato refuscMl 
them aid, telling them that though the law forbade them to 
be attacked, the voi(.*e of the people was against tliem, and to 
that voice he was bound to listen. 

The Ministers fell before Vergniaud, and the unhappy 
King had no resource but to choose their successors from llio 
party which had triumphed over them. Tho absurd law by 
which the last Assembly had excluded its members from 
ofTice was still in force, so that the orator himself and his col- 
leagues could obtain no personal promotion ; but they wens 
able to nominate the new Ministers, who, with but one excep- 
tion, were all nmn equally devoid of ability and re])utation, 
and therefore Avere tho better iitted to be tho tools of those to 
whom they owed their preferment. The names of tliree wero 
Lacoste, Degraves, and Duranton, of wliom nothing beyond 
their names is known. A fourth w'as liolaiid, who was indeed 
known, though not for any abilities of his own, but as tho 
husband of tho w'oman who, as has been already mentioned, was 
the first person in the whole nation to raise the cry for the 
murder of the King and Queen, and whose fierce thirst for 
blood so predominated over every other feeling that a few 
weeks afterwards she even began to urge the assassination of 
the only one among her husband’s colleagues who was pos- 
sessed of 'the slightest ability, because his views did not alto- 
gether coincide with her own. 

* Tho Monks of St Bernard were known as Feuiliants from Feuillans, a 
village in Languedoc where their principal convent was situated. 
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General Diimouriez, whom she thus honoured by singling 
him out for her especial hatred, was an exception to his col- 
leagues in several points. He was a man of middle age, who 
enjoyed a good reputation, not only for military skill, but also 

! br diplomatic sagacity and address, earned as far bapk as the 
atter years of the preceding reign ; and he was So far from 
being originally imbued with revolutionar;^ principles that 
when, in the summer of 1789, a mutinous spirit first appeared 
among the troops in Paris, he volunteered to place his services 
at th^ King's disposal, recommending measures of vigour and 
resolution, which, if they had been adopted, might have quelled 
the spirit of rebellion, and have changed the whole subsequent 
history of the nation. But, as Necker had rejected Mirabeau 
a few weeks before, so he also rejected Dumouriez ; and dis- 
content at the treatment which he received from the Minister, 
and which see^med to prove that active employment, of which 
he was desirous, could only be obtained tn rough some other 
influence, drove the General into the ranks of the revolutionary 
party, lie now accepted the post of Foreign Secretary in the 
new Ministry ; but the connection with the enemies of the 
Monarchy was uncongenial to his taste ; and, after a short 
time, the frequent intercourse with Louis, which was the 
necessary consequence of his appointment, and the conviction 
ol* the King's perfect honesty and patriotism wdiich this inter- 
course forced upon him, revived his old feelings of loyalty, 
and, so long os he remained in olfice, ho honestly endeavoured 
to avert the evils which ho foresaw, and to give the advice and 
to support tlio policy by which, in his lioucst belief, it was 
alone possible for Louis to preserve his authority. 

Dumouriez was a gentleman in birth and manners, but 
his colleagues had so little of cither the habits or appearance 
of decent society, that the attendants on the Royal Family 
gave them the iianio of the Sans- Culottes ; and this name, 
meant originally to describe the absence of the ordinary Court 
dress, without wiiich no previous ]\Iiiiisters had ever ventured 
to appear in the presence of Royalty, was presently adopted 
as a uistiuotivc title by the whole body of the extreme revo- 
lutionists, who knew the value of a name under which to bind 
their followers together. 

The attacks on the Ministry were accompanied with more 
direct attacks on the King ana Queen themselves than had 
ever been ventured on in the former Assembly. By this time, 
the system of espial and. treachery by wliicl\ they were sqr- 
rounded had become so systematic that when they wished to 
send a messenger to their nephew the new Emperor, they 
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were forced to disguise him under a feigned name ; • and the 
Baron de Breteuil, who announced his mission to Francis, re- 
ported to him at the same time that the chiefs of the Assembly 
were proposing to pass votes suspending the “ King from his 
functions, and to separate the Queen from him on the ground 
that an impeachment was to be presented against both, as 
having solicited the late Emperor to form a confederacy 
among the great Powers of Europe in favour of the Boyal 
prerogative.” The Queen was in fact novr, as always, more 
the obiect of their hatred fh.an her husband, and towards the 
end ot March a reconciliation of all her enemies took place, 
that their ^^binatiou might give to the attack to bo made on 
her a stren^h that should ensure its succt^ss. The Marquis 
de Condorcet, a man of some eminence in philosophy, as the 
word had been understood since the reign of the Encyclopas- 
dists, and closely connected with the Gironditis, though not 
formerly enrolled in their party, gave a supper, at which the 
I)uc d'Orleans formally reconciled himself to La Fayetto ; 
and both, in pompany with Brissot, and the Abb6 Sieyos, who 
of late had scarcely been heard of, dre\v up aii indictment 
against the Queen.f Their malignity oven went the length 
of resolving to separate the Dauphin from his mother, on tho 
plea of providing for his education ; but the means which the 
Girondiijs took to secun? their triumph for the moment defeated 
them. La Fayette did not keep the secret. One of his 
friends gave information to the King of the plot that was in 
contemplation, and the next day the Constitutionalists mus- 
tered ill the Assembly in such strength that neither Giroudins 
nor Jacobins dared bring forward ihe infamous proposal. 

But Louis and Marie Antoinette reasonably regarded tho 
attack on them as only postponed, not as defeated or aban- 
doned. They began to prepare for the worst. They burnt 
most of their papers, and removed into the custody of friends 
whom they could trust those which they regarded as too 
Taluablo to destroy : and at tho same time they sent notice to 
their partisans to cease writing to them. They could neither 
venture to send nor to receive letters. They bedieved that at 
this time the plan of their enemies was to terrify them into 

* The messeuser was K. Go^ielat, he took the name of Datimariin, 
and adhered to the cause of hu Sarereigns to the last moment of their 
lives. 

t Letter of the Count de Fersen, who was at BnisselA, to Otutavns (who 
however was dead before it could reach him), dated March 24, 1792. ^ Tn 
many respects the information De Pcrseti sends to his King tallitv precisely 
with that sent by Breteuil to the Emperor ; he only adds a few circunutances 
which had not reached the Baron. 
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reputing tlieir attempt to escape ; an attempt of which the 
espial and treachery with which they were surrounded would 
have ensured the failure, but which would have given the 
Jacobins a pretext for their trial and condemnation. But this 
scheme they could themselves defeat by remaining, at their 
posts ; patience and courage were their only possible defence ; 
and with those qualities they were richly endowed. 

A vital difference of principle distinguished the old from 
the new Ministry ; the former had wished to preserve, the 
majority of the latter was resolved to destroy the throne ; and 
the means by which each sought to attain its end were as 
diametrically opposite as the ends themselves. Bertrand and 
Do Lessart, the Ministers who, in the late administration, > 
had enjoyed most of the King and Queen’s confidence, had 
been studious to preserve pence, believing that policy to be 
absolutely essential for the safety of Louis himself. Because 
they entertained the same opinion, the new Ministers were 
eager for war ; and unhappily Dumouricz, in spite of his de- 
sire to uphold the throne, was animated by the same feeling, 
iris own talents and tastes were warlike, and his office enabled 
him to gratify them in this instance. For the conciliatory 
tone which Do Lessart had employed towards the Imperial 
Government, he now substitutea a language not only impe- 
rious but menacing. Pnneo Kaunitz, who still presided over 
the Administration at Vienna, attached though he was to the 
system of policy which ho had inaugurated under Maria Teresa, 
could not avoid replying in a similar strain, until at last, on 
the 20th of April, Louis, sorely against his will, was com]}elle(l 
to announce to the Assembly that all his efforts for the pre- 
servation of peace had failed, and to propose an instant de- 
claration of war. 

The declaration was voted with enthusiasm, but for some 
time it brought nothing but disaster. The campaign was 
opened in the Netherlands, where the Austrians, taken by 
surprise, were so weak in numbers that it seemed certain that 
they would bo driven from tbe country without'difficulty or 
delay. Marshal Beaulieu, their commander-in-chief, had 
scarcely twenty thousand men, while the Count de Narbonne 
had left the French army in so good a condition that Degraves, 
his successor, was able to seud a hundred and thirty thousand 
men against him ; and Dumouriez furnished him with a plan 
for an invasion of the Netherlands, which, if properly carried 
out, would have made the French masters of the whole 
country in a few days. But the largest division of the army, 
to which the execution of tbe most important portions of the 
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intended operations was entrusted, had been placed under tlie 
command of La Fayette, who pro\^d equally devoid of reso- 
lution and of skill. Some of his regiments showed a disorderly 
and insubordinate temper. One battalion first mutinied and 
murdered some of its officers, and then disgraced itself by 
cowardice in the field. Another displayed an almost equal 
want of courage ; and La Fayette, disheartened and perplexed, 
though the number of his troops still more than doubled 
those opposed to him, retreated into France, and remained 
there in a state of complete inactivity. 

But, as has been said before, disaster was almost as favour- 
able to the political views of the Girondins as success, while 
it added to the dangers of the Sovereigns by encouraging tlio 
Jacobins, who were elated at the failure of a general so hateful 
to them as La Fayette. They now adopted a party emblem, 
a red cap ; and the Due d*Orl&ins and his son, the Due do 
Chartres,* assumed it, and with studied insult paraded in it 
up and down the gardens of the palace, under the Queen's 
windows ; and, if the two factions did not formally coalesce, 
they both proceeded with greater boldness than ever towards 
their desired object, not greatly difibriug as to the means by 
which it was to bo attained. 

The palace was now indeed a scene of misery. The King's 
apathy was degenerating into despair. At one time he ivas 
so utterly prostrated that he remained for ten days absolutely 
silent, never uttering a Avord except to name his throw's when 
playing at backgammon with Elizabeth. At last the Queen 
roused him from his torpor, throwing herself at his feet, and 
mingling caresses with her expostulations ; entreating him to 
remember what he owed to nis family, and reminding him 
that, if they must perish, it was better at least to perish with 
honour, and be King to the last, than to wait passively till 
assassins should come and murder them in their own rooms. 
She herself was in a condition in which nothing but her in- 
domitable courage prevented her from utterly breaking down. 
Sleep had deserted her. By day she rarely ventured out of 
doors. Biding she had given up, and she feared to walk in tho 
garden of the Tuileries, even in the little portion marked ofl'for 
ihe Dauphin's playground, lest she should expose herself to tho 
coarse insults which the basest of hirelings were ever on the 
watch to offer her.f She could not even venture to go openly to 
mass at Easter, but was forced to make an arrangement for one 

* Afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the French, who was himself 
driren from the throne by inmirrection above half a centary afterwards, 
t Mme de Campan, c. 20. 
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of her chaplains to perfdrm the service for her before day- 
light. Baulked of their wish td^ffer her personal insults, h^ 
enemies redoubled their diligence in inventing and spreading 
libels. The demagogues of the Palais Boyal revived the 
stories of her subservience to the interests of Au|itria, and 
even sent letters forged in her name to different members of 
the Assembly, inviting them to private conferences with her 
in the apartments of Madame Lambolle. But she treated 
all such attacks with lofty disdain, and was even greatly an- 
noyed when she learnt that the chief of the police, with the 
King’s sanction, had bought up a Life of Madame Lamotte, 
in which that infamous woman pretended to give a, true 
account of the affair of her necklacp, and had had it burnt in 
the manufactory of Sevres. She thought vrith sonvs reason 
that to take a step which seemed to show a dread of such 
attacks, was the sure&t way to encourage more of them, and 
that apparent indifference to them was the only line of action 
consistent with her innocence or with her dignity. 

The increasing dangers of her position moved the pity of 
some who had once been her enemies, and sharpened their 
desire to serve her. Barnave, who probably overrated his 
present influence,* in many letters pressed his advice upon 
her ; of which the substance was that she should lay aside her 
distrust of the Constitutionalist party, and, with the King, 
throw herself wholly on the Constitution, to which the nation 
was profoundly attached, lie admitted that it was not with- 
out defects; but held out a hope that, with the aid of the 
Itoyalists, he and his friends might be able to amend them, 
and iu time to reinvest the throne w'ith all necessaiy splen- 
dour. And the (iuceii was so touched by his evident earnest- 
ness that she granted him an audience, and assured him of 
lier esteem and coufuleuco. Barnave was partly correct in 
his judgment; but ho overlooked one all-essential circum- 
stance. There is zio doubt that be 8J||Ke truly when he declared 
tliat the nation iu general was ajAlied to the Constitution ; 
but be failed to give 8ufficienl||lreight to the consideration 
that the Jacobins and agreed in seeking to 

overthrow it, and that for iMwbject they were acting with 
a concert and an energy ^j|^ieh he and bis party were 
strangers. 

Bumouriez too was equtity earnest in his desire to serve 
the King and her; with faif mater power to be useful than 
Barnave. Ho too was admilled to an audience, of which he 
has left us an account which, while it shows both his notions 
* Hme Campan, o. 19. 
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of the state of the country and of the rival parties, and also 
his own sincerity, is no less oharacteristic of the Queen her< 
self. When he was admitted to her presence he found her, as 
he describes the interview, looking very red, walking up and 
down the room with impetuous strides, in an agitation which 
presaged a stormy discussion. The diiferont events which hatl 
taken place since the King in the preceding autumn had ratified 
the Constitution, the furious language held in and the violent 
measures carried by the Assembly, had evidently changed her 
belief in the possibility of attempting, even for a short time, 
to carry on the Government under the conditious imposed 
by that Act. She came tov^ards him with an air which was at 
once majestic and yet showed irritation, and said — 

“ Yon, Sir, are all-powerful at this moment, but it is only 
by the favour of the people, which soon breaks its idols to 
pieces. Your existence depends on ydUr conduct. You are 
said to have great talents. Y*’ou must see that neither the 
King nor I can endure all these novelties nor tlte Constitu- 
tion. 1 tell you this frankly, now choose your side,** 

To this ferv d apostrophe Dumourie/. replied in a tone 
which ho intended to combine a sorrowful tenderness with 
loyal respect. 

Madame,*' said he, “ I aiii overwhelmed with the painful 
confidence whicli Your J^fajesty has reposed in me. 1 will 
not betray it ; but I am placed betw*t*eu the King and the 
nation, and I belong to my country. Permit mo to rt'present 
to you that the safety of the King, of yourself, and of your 
august children is bound np with the Constitution, as well 
as is the re-establish ment of the King’s legitiimito authority. 
You are both surrounded with onciuios who are sacrificing 
you to their own interests.” 

The unfortunate Queen, shocked as well as surprised at 
this opposition to her views, replied, raising her voice, ' 
“ That will not last ; take care of yourself.” 

** Madame,” replied he in his turn, “ I am more than fifty 
years old. My life has been passed in countless dangers, and 
when 1 took office 1 reflected deeply that its responsibility 
was not the greatest of its perils.” 

“ This was alono wanting,” cried out the Queen with an 
accent of indignant grief, and as if astonished herself at her 
own vehemence. **This alone was wanting; to calumniate 
me ! You seem to suppose that 1 am capable of causing you 
to be assassinated,’* ana she burst into tears. 

Dumouriez was ^agitated as she was. “God forbid,” ho 
replied, “ that I should do you such an injustice ! ” And he 
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added some flattering expressions of attachment, such as he 
thought calculated to soothe a mind so proud, yet so crushed. 
And presently she calmed herself, and came up to him, put- 
ting her hand on his arm ; and he resumed, ** Believe me, 
Madame, 1 have no object in deceiving you, 1 abhor anarchy 
and crime as much as you do. Believe me, I have experience, 
I am better placed than Your Majesty for judging of events. 
This is not a short-lived popular movement, as you seem to 
think. It is the almost unanimous insurrection of a great 
nation against inveterate abuses. There are great factions 
which fan this flame. In all factions there are many 
scoundrels and many madmen. In the revolution I see 
nothing but the King and the entire nation. Everything 
which tends to separate them tends to their mutual ruin, I am 
labouring ns much as I can to reunite them. It is for you to 
help me. If 1 am an obstacle to your designs, and if you per- 
sist in thinking so, tell me so, and 1 will at once send in my 
resignation to the King, and will retire into a corner to grieve 
over the fate of my country and of you.** 

And ho concludes his narrative by expressing his belief 
that ho had regained the Queen’s confldenco by his frank 
explanation of his views, while he himself in his turn was evi- 
dently fascinated by the affability with which, after a brief 
further conversation, she dismissed him.* Though, if we may 
trust Mme Campon, Marie Antoinette was not as satisfied as 
she had seemed to be, but declared that it was not possible 
for her to place confidence in his protestations when she 
recollected bis former language and acts, and the party with 
which ho was even now acting. 

Madame Cam pan probably gives a more correct report of 
the Queen’s feelings than the General himself, whom the con- 
sciousness of his own integrity of purpose very probably mis- 
led into believing that he had convinced her of it.. But, 
though, if Marie Antoinette did listen to his professions and 
advice with some degree of mistrust, she undoubtedly did him 
less than justice, she can hardly be blamed for indulging sucli 
a feeling, when it is remembered in what an atmosphere of 
treaeliery she had lived for the last three years. Undoubt- 
edly Dumouries, though not a thorough-going Royalist like 
M. Bertrand, was not only in intention an honest and friendly 
counsellor, but was by far the ablest adviser who had had ac- 
cess to her since the death of Mirabeau, and in one respect 
was a more judicious and trustworthy adviser than even that 

* Vie de Dumourios, II. 163, quoted b]r Marquif de Ferridres, Fenillet 
de ConcUet, and eeveral other writon. 
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brilliant and fertile statesman ; since he did not fall into the 
error of miscalculating what was practicable, or of overrating 
his own influence with the Assembly or the nation. 

Tet, had the King and Queen adopted his views ever so 
unreservedly, it may well be doubted whether they would 
have averted or even deferred the fate which awaited them. 
The leaders of the two parties, before w’hose union they fell, 
had as little attachmeut to the new Constitution as the Queen. 
The moment that they obtained the undisputed ascendency, 
they trampled it under foot in ev<»ry* one of its provisions. 
Constitution, or no Constitution, they were deierminod to 
overthrow the throne, and to destroy those to whom it be- 
longed ; and to men animated with such a resolution it sig- 
niiied little what pretext might bo afforded them by any 
actions of their destined victims. The wolf never yet wanted 
a plea for devouring the lamb. 

One of the first fruits of the union bctwwn the Jacobins 
and the Girondiiis was the jirej»aralioii of an insurrection. 
The Assembly did not move fast enough for them. It might 
be still useful as an auxiliary, hut the load in tlio movement 
the clubs assumed to themselves. 'I'hcir first care was to 
deprive the King of all means of rt»sislance, and with this 
view to get rid of the Constitutional Guard, the eominander 
of which was still the gallant Duke de Brissae, a noble-minded 
and faitliful adherent of Louis amid all his distresses. But 
it was not easy to find any ground for disbanding a force 
which was too small to bo formidable to any but traitors ; and 
the pretext which was put forward was so preposterous that 
it could excite no feeling but that of amusement, if the object 
aimed at were not too serious and slK»cking for laughter. At 
Easter the Dauphin had presented the mess of the regiment 
with a cake, one of the ornaments of which was a small while 
flag taken from among his own toys, lection now issued 
orders- to search the oflicers* quarters for this child’s flag, and, 
when it was found, one of the Jacobin members was not 
ashamed to produce it to the Assembly as a proof that the 
Court was meditating a counter-revolution, and a massacre of 
the patriots; and to propose the instant dissolution of tho 
guard. The motion was carried, though some of tho Con- 
stitutionalist party had the honesty to oppose it, as one which 
could have only regicide for its object ; and Louis did not 
dare refuse it his assent. 

. He was now wholly disarmed. To render his defeat in 
the impending struggle more certain, one of the Ministers, 
Servan, himself proposed a levy of twenty thousand fresh 
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soldiers to be stationed permanently at Paris, and this motion 
also was passed* Again Louis could not venture to withhold 
his sanction from the Bill, though he comforted himself by 
dismissing the mover with two of his colleagues, Jtoland and 
Claviere. Koland^s dismissal had indeed become indispens- 
able, since, on the preceding day, he had had the audacity to 
write him an insolent letter, composed by his ferocious wife, 
which in express terms threatened him with death “ if he did 
not give satisfaction to the revolution.” * Nor was Madame 
Boland inclined to be satisfied with the murder of the King 
and Queen. As has been already mentioned, she at the same 
time urged upon lier submissive husband the assassination of 
Duinouriez,t who, having intelligence of her enmity, began 
in Bclf-dideiice to conne<!t himself witli the Jacobins. On the 
dismisHiil <jf Rfdand and theotliersjhe had exchanged the foreign 
portfolio for that of war, and was practically tlio Prime Minis- 
ter, being in fact the tmly one whom Louis admitted to any 
d(‘gree of eoufidonce ; but this arrangement lasted less than a 
single week. Louis had yitdded to and ado[)ted his advice on 
every point but one. Ife had sanctioned the dismissal of tlio 
Oonstitiilional Guard, and the formation of the new' body of 
troops, which, no one iloubtinl, was iutmided to be used against 
himself; but he W'us as firmly convineed as ever that his 
religious duty bound him to refuse his asscuit to the decree 
against the priests, and he refused to do ii violence to his 
conscience, and to eoinmit what lie regarded as a sin. But 
this very deercM* was the one which Dumouriez regarded 
as the most dniigerous one for him to reject, as being that 
W'hieh tlie Assembly was most firmly resolved to make 
law; ami, as his most vigorous remonstrances failed to shako 
the King’s resolution on this point, he resigned his post as a 
Minister, ami repaired to the Flemish frontier to take the 
command of the army, whicli greatly needed an able leaditr. 

♦ Kvj'ii T.anirirtino r«>n»lonins tlio Irttor, tlio greater part of which h«‘ 
inserts in hishi^lmy, as oiio in whieh “ tho throat is no less cviUeiit than the 
tn aohory.” Ilistoiro ilos (iiroiuHiis, XI] f. Hi. 

t Lamartine. HUt. dos Oiromiins, Xlll. 18. 
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The Insurrection of June ' 20 . 

Both Jacobins and Ciroiulins fi*lt that the dopartiiro of 
Duniouricz from Paris liad roinovtul a formidable ob.staelo 
from their path, and they at once bet;an to hurry forward 
the preparations for their inetiitated insurrection. Tin* 
General gave in his resignation on tht» loth of June, and 
t!io 20tli was fixed for an attatdv on the j>alaee, by wliich 
its contrivers <I<*signed to efleet tin? ovc»rt lirow of the throne, 
if not the destruction of the entire Royal Family. It was 
organised with unusual delibm*ation. The met?tings of con- 
spirators were attended not only by tin? (Siroinliii leiiders, 
to whom Madame Roland had recently addi*d a new recruit, 
a young barrister from the south, named Barharoux, remark- 
able for his personal beauty, and, as was soon Hc<*n, for a piti- 
less hardness of heart, and energetic (hdight in deeds of cruelty 
that, even in that bloodthirsty company, was equalled by few. 
AV^ith them met all those as yet most notorious for feriU'ity ; 
Danton and Legendre, the founders of tlm ( ’onlcliers ; Marat, 
daily, in his obscene and blasphemous ncwspajicr, clamouring 
for wholesale bloodshed ; Saiilerre, odious as the sanguinary 
leader of the very first outbreaks of the revohitiim; Rotondo, 
already, as we have seen, detected in attempting to asHussinate. 
the Queen; and Petion, who thus repaid her prelerence of him 
to La Fayette, which had placed him in tlie Alayoralty, tho 
duties of which he was now betraying. Some, too, bore a part in 
the foul conspiracy as partisans of the J)uc d’Orleans, who were 
generally understood to have instructions to be lavish of their 
master’s gold, the vile Prince hoping that tlie result of tho 
outbreak w'ould be the assassination of his cousin, and his 
own elevation to the vacant throne. In their speeches they 
gave Louis the name of Monsieur A^cto, in allusion to the 
still legal exercise of his prerogative, by which he iind aouglit 
to protect the priests ; while the Queen was called Madame 
Veto though m fact she hod finally joined Dumouries in 
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iir^ng her hiAband to ^ve his royal assetit to the decree 
against them, not as thinking it on any pretence justifiable, 
but as believing, with the General, in the impossibility of 
maintaining its rejection. Tet nothing qouIq more com- 
pletely prove the absolute innocence and unimpeachable good 
faith of both King and Queen than the act of his enemies in 
giving them his nickname ; so clear an evidence was it that 
they could alWe nothing more odious against them than the 
possession by Louis, in a most modified degree, of a preroga- 
tive which, without any modification at all, has in every 
country been at all times regarded as indispensable to, and 
inseparable from, royalty ; and the exercise of it for the de- 
fence of a body of men of whom none could deny the entire 
hariTilessness. 

On the night of thp 19th the appointed leaders of the 
different bands into whidi the insurgents were to be divided 
separated; the watchword, destruction to the palace,” was 
given out ; and all Paris waited in anxious terror for the 
events of the morrow. Louis was as well aware as any of the 
citissens of the intended attack, and prepared for it as for 
death. On the afternoon of the 19th he wrote to his con- 
fessor to desiro him to come to him at once. ** lie had never,’* 
ho said, had such need of his consolations. He had done 
with this world, and his thoughts were now fixed on Heaven 
alone. Great calamities were announced for the morrow ; but 
he felt that he bad courage to meet them.” And, after the 
lioly man bad left him, as he gazed on the setting sun, he 
once more gave utterance to his forebodings. “ Who can 
tell,” said he, *' whether it be not the last that I shall ever 
see?” Tlie Koyalists felt his danger almost as keenly as 
himself; but were powerless to prevent it by any means 
of their own. Tim J)uke do Liancuurt, who had some title 
to be listened to by the Kevohitionary party, since no one 
had been more zealous in promolitig the most violent measures 
of the first Asseinblv, pressed earnestly on Potion that his 
duty as Mayor bound him to cull out the National Guards, 
and so to prevent the intended outbreak ; but he was an- 
swered by sarcasms and insults, while Vergniaud, from the 
tribune of the Assembly itself, da^d to deride all who ap- 
prehended danger. 

On the morning of the 20tb, daylight had scarcely dawned, 
when 20,000 men, the greater part of whom %vere armed with 
some weapon or other, muskets, pikes, hatchets, crowbars, 
and even spits from the cookshops forming part of their 
equipment, assembled on the place where the Bastille had 
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stood. Santerre was already there on horseback as their ap- 
pointed leader ; and, when all were collected and marshalled 
in three divisions, they began their march. One division 
had for its chief the Marquis de St. Huruge, an intimate 
friend and adherent of the Due d’Orl^ans; at the head of 
another, a woman of notorious infamy, known as La Jlelle 
LiiSgeoise, the same who had led the attack on Versailles 
three years before, clad in male attire, rode astride upon a 
cannon. While, as it advanced, the crowd was every moment 
swelled by vast bodies of recruits, among whom were num- 
bers of women, whose imprecations in ferocity and foulness 
surpassed even the foulest threats of the men. 

The ostensible object of the procession was to preseut 
petitions to the Xing and the Assembly on the dismissal of 
Poland and his colleagues from the adiniuistration, and on the 
refusal of the royal assent to the decree against the priests. 
The real design of those w’ho had organised it was more truth- 
fully shown by the banners and emblems borne aloft in tho 
ranks. ** Beware the Lamp,” * was the inscription on one. 
“ Death to Veto and liis Wife,” was read upon another. A 
gang of butchers carried a calf s heart on the point of a pike, 
with “ Tho Heart of au Ari.stocrat,” for a motto. A bund of 
crossing sweepers, or of men who professed to bo such, 
though the fineness of their linen was inconsistent with tho 
rags which were their outward garments, had for their stand- 
ard a pair of ragged breeches, with the inscription, “ Tremble, 
tyrants, here arc the Sansculottes.” One gang of ruffians 
carried a model of a guillotine. Another bore aloft a minia- 
ture gallows with an effigy of tho Queen herself hanging from 
it. So great was the crowd that it was nearly three in the 
afternoon before the head of it reached the Assembly, where 
its approach had raised a debate on the propriety of rei;eiving 
any petition at all which was to be presented in so inenac^g, 
a guise. M, liocdcrcr, the Procurator-Syndic, or chief legw 
officer of the department of Paris, recommending its rejection, 
on the ground that such a procession was illegal, not only 
because of its avowed object of forcing its way to the King, 
but also because it was likely to lead into acts of violence 
even if it had not premeditated them. 

His arguments were earnestly supported by the Con- 
stitutionalists, and opposed and ridiculed by Vergniaud. But, 
before the discussion was over, the rioters, who had now 
reached the hall, took the decision into their own hands, 

* Gare la lanteme, allading to the me of the ehains to which the street- 
lamps were sitspejided as gibbets. 


24 
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forced open tbe door, and put forward a spokesman to read 
what they called a petition, hut which was in truth a san- 
guinary denunciation of those whom it proclaimed the 
enemies of the nation, and of whom it demanded that **the 
land should be purged.*’ Insolent and ferocious as it was, it 
however coincided with the feelings of the Girondins, who 
were now the masters of the Assembly. One orator carried 
a motion that the petitioners should receive what were called 
the honours of the Assembly ; or, in other words, should be 
allowed to enter the hall with their arms and defile before 
them. They poured in with exulting uproar. Songs, half 
bloodthirsty and half obscene, gestures indicative some ot 
murder, some of debauchery, cries of vive la nation interspersed 
with inarticulate yells, were the sounds, the guillotine and 
the Queen upon the gallows were the sights, which were 
thought in character nmh the legislature of a people which 
still claimed to be regarded as the pattern of civilisation by 
all Europe. Evening approached before the last of the 
rabble had passed through the hall; and by that time the 
leading ranks were in front of the Tuileries. 

There were but scanty means of resisting thorn. A few 
companies of the National Guard formed the whole protection 
of the palace ; and with them the agents of d’Orieans and 
the Girondins bad been briskly tampering all the morning. 
Many bad been seduced. A few remained firm in their 
loyalty ; but those on whom the Koynl Family had the best 
reason to rely were a band of gentlemen, w^ith the veteran 
Marshal de Noailles at their head, who liad repaired to the 
Tuileries in the morning to furnish to their sovereign such 
defence as could be found in their loyal and devoted gallantry. 
Some of them besides the old Marshal, the Count d^llervilly, 
who had commanded the cavalry of the Constitutional Guard, 
and M. d'Acloque, an ofilcer of the National Guard, brought 
military experience to aid their valour, and made such arrango* 
ments as the time and charac^ter of the building rendered 
practicable to keep the rioters at bay. But the utmost 
braverv of such a handful of men, for they were no more, and 
even the more solid resistance of iron gates and barriers, were 
unavailing against the thousands that assailed them. Exas- 
perated at finding the gates closed against them the rioters 
oegan to beat upon them with sledge-hammers. Presently 
they were joined by Sergent and Panis, two of the municipal 
magistrates, who ordered the sentinels to* open the gates to 
the sovereign people. The sentinels fied; the gates were 
opened or broken down ; the mob seized one of the cannons 
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-v^liicli stood in the Place da Carrousel, carried it up the stairs 
of tuc palace, and planted it against the door of the royal 
apartments ; and, while they shouted out a demand that the 
King should show himself, they began to baiter the door as 
before they had battered the gates, and threatened, if it should 
not yield to their hatchets, to blow it down with cannon- 
shot. 

Fear of personal danger was not one of the KSig’s weak- 
nesses. The hatchets beat down the outer door, and, as it 
fell, ho came forth from the room behind, and with unruiAed 
countenance accosted the rufiHans who were pouring through 
it. His sister, the Princess Elizabeth, was at hid side. He 
had charged those around him to keep the Queen/^back : and 
she, knowing how special an object of the popular hatred and 
fury she was, with a fortitude beyond that which defies death, 
remained out of sight lest she should' add to his danger. For 
a moment the mob, respecting, in spite of themselves, the 
ealm heroism w'ith which they were confronted,i paused in 
their onset; but those in front were pushed on by those 
behind, and pikes were levelled and blows were aimed at both 
the King and the Princess, whom they mistook for tho Queen. 
At first there \vero but one or two attendants at the King's 
side, but tliey were faithful and brave men. One struck 
down a ruffian who was lifting his weapon to aiih a blow at 
Louis himself. A pike w^as even levelled at his sister, when 
her equerry, M. Bousquet, too far off to bring her any 
more efiectual aid, called out “ Spare the Princess.” Deli- 
cate as were her frame and features; Elizabeth was worthy of 
her blood and as dauntless as the rest. She turned to her 

E reserver almost reproachfully. “ Why did your undeceive 
im? it might have saved the Queen.” But After a few 
seconds, Acloque with some grenadiers of tlm National 
Guard ou whom he could still rely, hastened up by a back 
staircase to defend his sovereign ; and, with the aid of some 
of the gentlemen who had come with the Marshal de Noailles, 
drew the King back into a recess formed by a window ; and 
raised a rampart of bcuches in front of him, and one still 
more trustwortiiy of their own bodies. They would gladly 
have attacked the rioters and driveu them back, but were 
restrained by Louis himself. ”Put up your awords,” said 
he, ‘Uhis crowd is excited rather than wicked.” And he 
addressed those who had forced their way into the room with 
words of condescending conciliation. They replied with 
threats and imprecations ; and sought to force their way 
onward, pressing hack by their mere numbers and weight the 
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small group oiK loyal champions who by this time had gatliered 
in front of jbim. 

So gr^ uproar that presently a report reached 

the main |my of the insurgents, who were still in the garden 
beneath, tut Louis had been killed ; and they mingled shouts 
of triumpK witli cheers for Orleans as their new King, and 
demands fl|at the heads of the King: and Queen should be 
thrown ddpn to them from the windows ; but no actual in- 
jufT was iuflicted on Louis, though he owed his safety more 
to his own calmness than eiren ^ the devotion of his guards. 
One ruffiau threatened him vritb instant death if he did not 
at once gcint every prayer contained in their petition. He 
replied, as'fomposedly as if he had been on his throne at Ver- 
sailles, thaf the present was not the time for making such a 

r in which to make it. T‘ 


nity of the answer seemed to imply a contempt for the threat- 
eners, and the mob grew more uproarious. ** Fear not. Sire,’* 
said one of^Acloqiie’s Grenadiers, “ we are around you.” The 
King tookrthe man’s hand, and placed it on his heart, which 
was beat|im more calmly than that of the soldier himself. 
** Judge yourself,” said he, “if I fear.” Legendre, the but- 
cher, raised his pike as if to strike him, while he reproached 
him as a^traitor and the enemy of bis country. “ 1 am not, 
and never have been aught but the sincerest frieud of iny 
people,” was the gentle but fearless answer. “ If it be so, 
put on this red cap,” and the butcher thrust one into his 
hand ou the end of his pike, prepared, os Louis believed, to 
plunge the weapon itself into bis breast if lie refused. The 
King put it on, and so little regarded it that he forgot to 
remove it igaiu, as he afterwards repented that he had not 
done, tbUil|ttig that bis conduct in alloving it to remain on 
his head li|>re too strong a resemblance to fear or to an un- 
worthy compromise of his dignity. 

But still the uproar increased, and above it rose loud cries 
for the Queen, till at last she also came ibrw^ard. As yet, from 
the motives that have already been mentioned, she had con- 
futed to remain out of sight ; but each explosion of the mob 
increased her unwillingness to keep back. It was, she felt, 
her duty to be always at the King’s side ; if need be, to die 
with hii^; to stand aloof was infamy; and at last, os the 
demands for her appearance increased, even those around her 
confessed it migitt be safer for her ta show herself. The 
door wiM’ Airown open, and, leading forth her children, from 
whom she refused to part, and accomuanied by Madame do 
Tourzel, Madame de Lamballe, and others of her ladies, the 
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most timid of whom seemed as if inspired by Wr example, 
Marie Antoinette advanced and took her place by the aide of 
her husband, and with head erect and colour heightened by 
the sight of her enemies, faced them disdainfully. . As lions 
in their utmost rage have recoiled before a man who has 
looked them steadily in the face, so did even those mis- 
creants quail before their pnre and high-minded (|^eeii. At 
first it seemed as if her bitterest enemies were t^ be found 
among her own sex. The men were for a moment silenced, 
but a young girl, whose appearance was not that o^he lowest 
class, came forward and abused her in coarse a|ld furious 
language, espeilally reviling her as “the Austrian.** The 
Queen, astonished at finding such animosity in one apparently 
teiulcr and gentle, condescended to expostulate with her. 
“ Why do you hate me ? 1 have never injured you.** ** You 
have not injured me, but it is yott who cause the misery 
of the nation.** ‘‘ Poor child,” replied Marie Antoinette, 
“ they have deceived you. I am i he wife of your King, the 
mother of your Dauphin, who will be your Kings. I am ai 
Frenchwoman in every feeling of my heart. I i^all neverj 
again Austria. I can only be happy or mihapp3r4n France, 
and I was happy when you loved me.** The girl was melted 
by her patience and gentleness. She burst into tears of shame, 
and begged pardon for her previous conduct. did not 
know’ you,** hIk* said ; ”1 see nowr that you are good.*** An- 
other asked her ” Ilow’ old is your girl ? ** “ She is old enough,** 
replied the Queen. “ to feci acutely such scenes as these.*’ 
Hut, while these brief con versaiions were going on, the crow’d 
kept pressing forward. One ollicer had drawn a table in front 
of the Queen as she advanced, so as to screen her from actual 
contact with any of the rioters, but more than one of them 
stretched across it as if to reach her. One fellow*' demanded 
that she should put a red cap, which he threw iO her, on the 
head of the Dauphin. And, as she saw. the King wearing 
one, she consented ; but it was too large and fell down the 
child’s face, almost stifling him with its thicknesfu Saiitcrro 
himself reached across and removed it, and, leaning with his 
hands on tlic table, which shook beneath his vehemence, ad- 
dressed her with what bo meant for courtesy. “ Priucess/’ 
said he, “ do not fear. The French people do not w^sh to slay 
you. I promise this in their name.^* l^Iaric Antoinette had 
long ago declared that her heart had become French ; it w'as 
too much so for" her to allow such a man's claim to be the 
spokesman of the nation. “ It is not by such as you,** she 
« Hme Csm^ e. 21. 
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replied, with lofty ecom, ** it is not by such as you that 1 
judge of the French people, but by brave men like these ; 
and she pointed to the gentlemen who were standing round her 
as her cnampions, and to the faithful grenadiers. The well- 
timed and well-deserved compliment roused them to still 
greater enthusiasm, but already the danger w^s passing away. 
• The Assembly had seen with inditference the departure of 
the mob to attack the Tuileries, and had proceeded with its 
ordinary business as if nothing w'cre likely to happen which 
could call for its interference. But, when the uproar within 
the palace became audil)le in the hull, the Count de Dumas, 
one of the very few men of noble birth who had been returned 
to this second Assembly, with a few other deputies of the 
better class, hastened to see what was taking place, and quickly 
returning, reported the King’s imminent danger to their col- 
leagues. Dumas gave sticb offence by the boldness of his lan- 
guage that some of the Jacobins threatened him with violence, 
but he refused to be silenced, and his firmness pre\ ailed, as 
firmness nearly alw'ays did prevail in an Assembly where, 
though there were many fierce and vehement blusterers, there 
were very few men of real courage. Jn compliance with his 
vehement demand for instant action, a deputation of Members 
was sent tp take measures for the King’s safety ; and then, at 
last, Petion, who had carefully kept aloof while then* seemed 
to ho a chance of the King being murdered, now that he (‘oiild 
no longer hope for such a consummation, repaired to tlio 
palace and presented himself before him. To him he had the 
effrontery to deelnre that he had only just become apprised of 
his situation. From the Assembly, at a later hour in the 
evening, he claimed the credit of having organi^^ed the riot. 
But Louis would not condescend to pretend to believe him. 
“ It was extraordinary,” he replied, “ timt Petion should not 
have earlier known what had lasted so long.” Even he could 
not but bo for n moment abashed at the King’s unwonted 
expression of indignation. But he soon recovered himself, 
and with nneqiiallcd impudence turned and thanked the 
crowd for Jhe moderation and dignity with whicli they had 
exercised Ithe right of petition ; and bade them finisli the 
day in similar conformity with the law, and retire to their 
homes.” They obeyed. The interference of the Deputies 
bad convinced their leaders that they could not succeed in 
their purpose now. Santerre, whobe softer mood, such as it 
had been, bad soon passed aw^ay, mutteredSvith a deep oath 
that th^ bad missed their blow, but must try it again here- 
after. For the present he led oft* his brigands ; the palace 
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and gardens were restored to quiet, though the traces of the 
assault to which they had been ex{)osed could not easily be 
effaced ; and Louis and his family wore left in tranquillity to 
thank God for their escape ; but to forebode also that similar 
trials were in store for them, all of which, it was not likelyi 
would have so innocent a termination.* 

* Dumas, Memoirs of his Own Time, I. 363. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Feelings of Marie Antoinette— Different plans are formed for her escape — 
She hopes for aid from Austria and Prussia — La Fayette comes to Paris — 
ilis mismanai'erneiit — An attempt is made to assassinate the Queen — 
The motion of Jiishop Tiamuuretto — The feast of the Federation — La 
Fuyettii proposes a plan for the King*8 escape — Bertrand proposes another 
— jioth arc rejected by tho Queen. 

We can do little more than guess at the feelings of ^^ario 
Antoinette after such a day of horrors. She could scarcely 
venture to write a letter lest it should fall into hands for 
which it was not intended, and be misinterpreted so as to be 
mischievous to herself and to her correspondents. And two 
brief notes, one on tho 4tli of July to Mer(*y, and one written 
a day or two later to tho Landgravine of llesse-Parinstadt, 
are all that, so far as wo know, proceeded from her pen in the 
sad period between tlie two aUucks on the Palace, ilrief as 
they are, they are characteristic ns showing her unshaken 
resolution to perform her duty to her family, and proving at 
tho saino time how absolutely free she was from any delusion 
as to the certain event of the struggle in which she was en- 
gaged. Nti courage was ever more entirely founded on high 
aiui virtuous principle, for no one was ever loss sustained by 
hope. To Mercy she says, 

“July I, 1792. 

“ You know the occurrences of tlio ^20th of June. Our 
position becomes every da\^ more critical. There is nothing 
out violence and rage on one side, weakness and inactivity -on 
tho other. We can reckon neither on the National Guard 
nor 1)11 tho army. We do not know whether to remain in Paris, 
or to throw ourselves into some other place. It is more than 
time for the Powers to speak out boldly. ’The l llh of July 
and the days whieh will follow it may become days of general 
mourning for France, and of regret to the Powers who will 
have been so slow in explaining themselves. All is lost if the 
factious are not arrested in their wickedness by fear of im- 
pending chastisement. They are resolved on a Republic at 
all risks ; to arrive at that they have deteriuined to assassinate 
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the King. It would be ueccasary that any manifesto* should 
make the National Assembly and Paris responsible for his life 
and the lives of his family. 

“In spite of all these dangera, we will not change our 
resolution. You may depend on this as much as I depend on 
your attachment. It is a pleasure to me to believe that you 
allow me a share of the attacdunent which bound you to *my 
mother. And this is a moment to givo me a groat proof of 
it, in saving me and mine, if there be still time.** t 

The letter to the Landgravine was one of reply to a pro- 
posal whitrh that Princess, who had long been one of her most 
attached friends, had lahdy made to her, that she should allow 
her brother, Ih’ince (leorgc of Darmstadt, to carry out a plan 
by whicli, as ho conceived, he could convey the Queen and 
her children safely out of Paris ; the enterprise being, as both 
ho and his sisti'r llatiertHl theinaelve.s, greatly facilitait^d by 
the circumstance that the Prince’s person was wholly un- 
known in the French capital. 

“July, 

“Your friendship and your anxiety for me has touched 
my very inmost soul. The person § who is about to return 
to you will explain the reasons which have detained him so 
long, lie will also tell you that at pn*sciit L do uot dare to 
receive him in my own apartment. Yet it would have been 
very plea.sant tu talk to him about you, to whom 1 am so 
tenderly attached. No, my Princess, while 1 fetd all the 
kindness of yonr oilers, 1 caiiimt accept them. Inin vowed 
for life tt) my dulii'.s, and to those beloved persons whose mis- 
fortunes 1 share, and who, whatever peojile may say of them, 
deserve to be regarded with interest by all the world for tho 
courage with which they support their position. The hearer 
of this letter will be able to give you a detailed account of 
what is going on at present, and of the spirit of tliis place 
where we are living. 1 hear that he has seen much, and has 
formed very correct ideas. IVIay all that wo are now doing 
and suffering one day make our children happy. That is tho 
only wish that I allow myself. Farewell, my Princess ; thev 
have taken from me everything except my heart, which will 

• To be ifisurd by tbc Foreign Power#, 

t Feuillet do CoiicIhs, VI. p. 102, and Arneth, p. 265. 

I The day is not mentioned. Lcttrc# de la iCcine Marie Antoinette a la 
Landgrave Louise, &c., p. 47. 

^ The bearer wa# Prince George himself, but she does not venture to 
name him more explicitly. 
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always remain constant in its love for you. Be sure of thia ; 
the loss of your love would be an evil which I could not en- 
dure. I embrace you tenderly. A thousand compliments to 
all yours. 1 am prouder than ever of having been bom a 
German,” 

In her mention of tne l lth of July as likely to bring fresh 
dangers, she is alluding to the announcement of an intention 
of the Jacobins to hold a fresh festival to commemorate the 
destruction of the Bastille, on the anniversary of that exploit ; 
a celebration which slio had ample reason to expect would 
furnish o<*casion for some fresh tumult and outrage. And 
we may remark that in one of these letters she rests her 
W'hole hope on f<jpeigii assistance ; w’hilo in the other she re- 
jects foreign aid to escape from her almost hopeless position. 
But the kc‘y to her feeling in both cases is one and the same. 
Above all things she was a dc‘voted, faithful wife and mother. 
To herself and her own safety she never gave a tluuight. 
Her lirst duty, she rightly judged, wrns to the King, and she 
looked to such a manifesto as she desired Austria and Prussia 
to issue, hacked by the movements of a powerful army, as the 
inensuro which atfonled tlie best prospect of saving her bus- 
baud, who could hardly be trusted to save himself; while, for 
the very same reason, she refused to lly without him, even 
though tlight might have saved her children, her sou and heir 
as well as herself, beeauso it would have increased her hus- 
bamfs danger, lii each ease her decision was that of a bravo 
and devoted wife, not perhaps in both instances judicious, 
for, when Prussia did mingle in the contest, as it diil in the 
first week in July, it twideutly inereastMl the perils of Louis, 
if indeed they were capable of aggravation, by giving the 
Jacobins a plea for raising the cry ‘*that the country was in 
danger.” But, in the second case, in her refusal to flee and 
to leave her husband by hiinstdf to confront the existing and 
impending dangers, she judged rightly and worthily of hor- 
Belf ; and tlie only cireuinstanee that has prevented her from 
receiving the credit due fur her refusal to avail herself of 
Prince (leorge’s oiler, is that throughout the w hole period of 
the revolution her acts of disinterestedness ond In^roism are 
80 iiHvssant that single deeds of the kind are lost in the con- 
temnlntion of her entire career during this long period of trial. 

it was the peculiar ill-fortune of Louis that more than 
once the very eflbrts made by people who desired to assist him 
increased his perils. The events of the 20th of June had 
ahocked and alarmed even La Fayette. From the beginning of 
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tte revolution be had vacillated between a desire for a republic 
and for a limited monarchy on somethin*? like the English 

E attern, without being able to decide which to prefer, lie 
ad shown himself willing to court a base popularity with tho 
mob, by heaping unmanly and gratuitous insults on the King 
and Queen. But though he had coquetted with the ultra-re- 
volutionists, and allowed them to make a tool of him, he had 
not nerve for the villainies which it was now clear that 
they meditated. He had no taste for bloodshed ; and, though 
gifted with but little acuteness, he sow that tho success of 
the Jacobins and Giroudiiis would lead neither to a republic 
nor to a limited monarchy, but to anarchy ; and he had dis- 
cernment enough to dread that. He therefore now sincerely 
desired to save tho King's life, and even what romuined of his 
authority, especially if he could so order matters that their 
preservation should be seen to bo his own work. He was 
conscious also that he could reckon on many allies in any 
eftbrt which he might make for the prevention of further out- 
rages. The more respectable portion of tho Parisians viowed 
the recent outrages with disgust, sharpened by personal alarm, 
Tl\e doniinion of Santerre and his gangs of dcstituU? dospera- 
doe.s was manife.stly fraught with destruction to themselves as 
well as to tho King. Tho grt?ater part of tho army under his 
command shared these feelings, and would gladly have followed 
him to Pari.s to crush tlie revolutionary clubs, and to inflict 
condign ])unishment on the authors and chief agents in tho 
late in.surro»*lion. If he had but had the skill to avail 
hiins(df of this favourable state of feeding, there can be 
little doubt tllat it was in his power at this moment to have 
established the King in the full excTciso of all the authority 
vesU?d in him by the Constitution; or even to have in- 
duced the Assembly to enlarge that authority. He so mis- 
managed matters that he only incn*ased tho King's danger, 
and brought general <;onteinpt and imminent danger on him- 
self likewise. His enemies had more than once accused him 
of wishing to copy Cromwell. His friends had boasted that 
he w’ould emulate Monk. Hut, if ho was too scriipuloiis for 
the audacious wickedne.ss of the one, he proved himself equally 
devoid of the well-caleulating shrewdness of the other, li, 
subsequently, he had any reason to congratulate hirnwdf on 
the result of his conduct, it vras that, like the stork in tlio 
fable, after he had thrust his head into the mouth of the wolf, 
he was allowed to draw it out again in safety. 

Louis's enemies had abundantly shown that they did not 
lack boldness. If they were to be defeated, it could only be 
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by action as resolute as their own. Unhappily La Fayette's 
courage had usually found vent rather in blustering words 
than in stout deeds; and those were the only weapons he 
could bring himself to employ now. He resolved to remon- 
strate with the Assembly ; but, instead of bringing up his 
army, or even a detachment to back his remonstrance, he 
came to Paris with a single aide-de-camp, and, on the 28th of 
June, presented himself at the bar of the Assembly and de- 
manded an audience. A fortnight before he had written a 
letter to the President, in which he had denounced alike the 
Jacobin leaders of the clubs and the Girondin Ministers, and 
had called on the Assembly to suppress the clubs ; a letter 
which had produced no effect except to unite the two parties 
against whom it was aimed more closely together, and also to 
give them a warning of his hostility to them, which, till he 
was in a position to show it by deeds, it would have been 
wiser to have avoided. 

He now repeated by word of mouth the statements and 
arguments which he had previously advanced in writing, with 
the addition of a denunciation of the recent insurrection and 
its authors, wimin, ho insisted, the Assembly was bound in- 
stantly to prosecute. His speech was not ill received; for 
the Constitutionalists, who knew what he designed to say, 
had mustered in full force, and bad packed the galleries 
beforehand with liircd clappers ; and many even of tlie Depu- 
ties who di<l not belong to that party cheered him, so obvious 
to all but tlio most desperate was the danger to the whole 
State, if Sunterre and his brigands should be allowed to become 
its masters. But the clubs cared little for a barren indig- 
nation which had no more effectual weapon tlian reproaches. 
Ho hud said enough to exasperate, but had not done enough 
to intimidate ; while those whom ho denounced had greater 
boldness and presence of mind than ho, and had the forces on 
which they relied for support at hand and available. They 
instantly turned the latter on himself; and in their turn de- 
nounced him for having left his army without leave. He was 
frightened, or at least perplexinl, by sucli a charge. He made 
no n^ply, but seemed like one stupetied, and it was only 
through the eloqueuco of one of his friends, M. Kamond, that 
he was saved from the impeachment, with w hich Guadet and 
Vergniaud openly threatened him, for desertion of his post. 

liamond’s oratory succeeded in carrying through the 
Assembly a motion in his favour, and severiu companies of 
the National Guard and a vast multitude of the citizens 
showed their sympathy with his views by escorting him with 
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acclamations to his hotel. But neither their evident inclina- 
tion to support him, nor even the danger with which he him* 
self had been threatened, could give him resolution and linn- 
ness in action. For a moment he made a demonstration as if 
he were prepared to secure the success of his designs by force. 
He proposed that the King should the next morning* review 
Acloque*s companies of the National Guard, after which he 
himself would harangue them on their dutv to the King and 
Constitution. But the Girondins porsiuiiied Pution to exert 
his authority, as Mayor, to prohibit the review ; La Fayette 
was weak enough to submit to the prohibition ; an«l, <}uick- 
ened, it is said, by intelligence that Peti«m w^as preparing to 
arrest him, the next day retired in haste from Paris and re- 
joined the array. 

He had done the King nothing but harm, lie had shown to 
all the world that, though the JRoyalists and Constitutionalists 
might still be numerically the stronger party, for all purposes 
of action they were by far the weaker. JIo hud encouraged 
those whom ho had intended to daunt, and strengthened 
those whom he had hoped to crush ; and they in cou8e(|Ucnco 
proceeded in their treasons w'itli greater boldness and open- 
ness than ever. Marie Antoinette, as w'o have seen, had 
expressed her belief that they designed to assassinate Louis, 
and she now employed herself, as she Imd done once before, 
in quilting )iim a waistcoat of thickness suflicient to resist a 
dagger or a bullet, though so incessant w':i8 tljo watch wliich 
was set on all their movements that it was witli the greatest 
difficulty that she could find an opportunity of trying it on 
him. But it was not the King, but she herself who was the 
victim whom the traitors proposed to take oil' in such a manner ; 
and in the second w*eek of July, a man was detected at the 
foot of the staircase leading to her apartments, disguised as 
a grenadier, ami sufficiently equipped with murderous weapons. 
He was seized by the guard, who had previous warning of his 
design ; but was instantly rescued by n gang of ruffians like 
himself, who were on the watch to take advantage of tlie con- 
fusion which might be expected to arise from the acooiiiplish- 
ment of his crime.* 

Meanwhile the Assembly wavered, hesitated, and did 
nothing ; the Girondins and Jacobins were fertile in devising 
plots, and active in carrying them out. One day, as if seized 
with a panic at some report of the strength of the Austrian 
and Prussian armies, the Assembly again passed a vote de- 
claring the country in danger ; on another, roused by a letter 
* Homoiref Particalieri, par Bertrand de Molerilie, II. 73. 
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which a Madame Gouges, a daughter of a fashionable dress- 
maker, a lady of more notoriety than reputation, but who 
^tivated a character for philosophy, took upon herself to 
write to them, and still more by a curiously sentimental speech 
of the Bishop of Lyons, with the appropriate name of La- 
roourette, the members bound themselves to have for the 
future but one heart and one sentiment, and for some minutes 
Jacobins, Girondins, Constitutionalists, and Royalists were 
rushing to and fro across the floor of the hall in a frenzy of 
mutual benevolence, embracing aud kissing one another, and 
swearing an eternal friendship. They even sent a message 
to Louis to beg liim to come aud witness this new harmony. 
He came at once. With his disposition, it was not strange 
that ho yielded to the illusion of the strange spectacle which 
he beheld. He shed tears of joy, declared the complete 

E ment of his sentiments with theirs, and predicted that 
union would save France. They escorted him back to 
the Tuileries with clieers, and the very same evening, after 
a stormy debate, which was a remarkable commentary on the 
affection which they had just vowed to one another, they set 
him at defiance, insulting him by annulling some decrees to 
which ho had given his assent, aud passing a vote of confidence 
in Pt'jtion ns Mayor. 

The Feast of the Federation, as it was called, passed off 
•cmietly. The King again recognised tlie Constitution before 
the altar erected in the Champ de Mars, and, as he drove back 
to the Palace, the populace accompanied him the whole way, 
never ceasing their acclamations of Vi vent lo Roi et la Rcine,* 
till they had dismounted aud returned to their apartments. 
Buch n close of tlie day had been expected by no one. La 
Fayette, who seems at last to have become really anxious to 
save the lives of the King and Queen, and to have been 
seriously convinced that they were in danger, had now formally 
opened a comniunicatioii with the Court. Ho concerted his 
plans with Marshal Luckner, and had learnt so much wisdom 
from his recent failure tiiat ho now placed no reliance on any- 
thing but a display of superior force. He accordingly pro- 
pose to Louis to bring up a battalion of picked men from his 
Aud the Marshal's armies to escort him to the Champ de 
Mars ; and, judging that, even if the Feast should pass off 
without any fresh danger, the King could never be considered 
permauentiy safe while he remained in Paris, he recommended 
that, on the next day, Louis, still under the protection of the 

* Letter of the PriaccM Elizabeth, date July 16, 1762. FeuiUct de 
‘Coaches, VI. 216, * 
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same troops, should announce to tlie^Asacmblj his departure 
for Compiegne, and should at once quit the capital for that 
town, to which trusty officera would in the mean time Imve 
brought up other divisions of the army in suflieient strength 
to set nil disaffected and seditious spirits at defiance. 

The plan was at all events well conceived, but it was de« 
dined. Louis did not apparently distrust the Marquis’s good 
faith, but he doubted ms ability to carry out an enterprise 
requiring an energy and decision of which no part of La 
Payette*s career had given any indication ; while the Queen 
distrusted his loyalty even more than his capacity. One of 
those with whom she took counsel expressed his opinion of 
the Marquis’s real object by saying that he might save the 
Monarch, but not the ]\lonarehy ; and she replied that his 
head was still full of Republican notions which he had brought 
from America, and refused to place the slightest confidence in 
him. Wc may suspect that she did not do him entire justice, 
and may rather believe with Louis that he was now acting in 
good faith ; but with a recollection of all that sho had suffered 
at his hands, we cannot wonder at her continued distrust of 
him.* 

But his was not tlie only plan proposed for the escape of 
the Iloyal Family. Bertrand de Moleville, though no longer 
Louis’s Minister, retained his midiininished confidence, and 
he had found a place which he regarded as admirably suited 
for a temporary retreat, the castle of Gailloii, near tin* left 
bank of the Seine in Kormandy, the people of which provintro 
were almost universally loyal. It was within the twenty leagues 
from Paris which tho Assembly had fixed for the limit of the 
royal journeys ; while yet, in case of the worst, it was likewise 
withhi cosy distance of the coast. An able engineer oflicor 
had pronounced it to be thoroughly defensible; and the 
Count d’Hervilly, with other oflicers of proved courage and 
presence of mind, undertook the arrangement of all the 

* It in remarkable, however, that, if wc are to hike Lamartine as a guide 
in any respect, and he certainly is not in inhntion unfavourable to J.a 
Fayette, the Marquis was even now playing a double game. Speaking of this 
very proposal he says, ** La Fayette himself did not disguise his ambition for 
A protectorate under Loui« XV*J. At Ibo very moment when he seemed de- 
voted to tho preservation of the King he wrote thus to his conHdant, IjS 
Colombe, * In the matter of liberty I do not trust myself cither to the King 
or to any other person, and if he were Ut assume the Sovereign, X would fight 
against him as 1 did in 1789.'” llistoirc des Girondins, XVIl. 7 (Knglish 
translation). It deserves remark toir, if his words are a^uratoW reported* 
that the only occasion in 1789 on which he “fought ^inst ” Lows must 
have been October 5 and G, when be professed to w> using every exertion for 
his safety 
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military measures necessair for the safe escort of the entiro 
Boyal Family, which they themselves were willing to conduct, 
with the aid of some detachments of the Swiss Guards ; while 
the necessary funds were provided by the loyal devotion of 
the Duke de Liancourt, who placed a million of francs at his 
Sovereign’s disposal, and of one or two other nobles who came 
forward with almost equally lavish offerings. Louis certainly 
at first regarded the plan with favour, and, in the opinion 
of M. Bertrand, it would not have been difficult to induce him' 
to adopt it, if the Queen could have been brought over to a 
similar view. 

Unhappily several motives combined to disincline her to 
it. The insurrection which the Girondins * were preparing 
had originally been fixed for the 29th of July, but, a few 
days before, M . Bertrand learnt that it had been postponed till 
the 10th of August. This gave him time to mature his arrange* 
ments, all of which, as he reckoned, could bo completed in 
time for the King to leave Paris on the evening of the 8th. 
But, before that day arrived, news had reached the Court that 
the Duke of Brunswick, the Prussian Commander-in-Chief, 
had put his army in motion, and that he was not likolv to 
meet any obstacle sufficient .to prevent him from marching 
at once on Paris; n measure which, to quote the language 
of M. Bertrand, “ the QuetMi was too anxious to see accom- 
plished, to hesitate at believing in its execution.” f And 
at the same time some of the Jacobin leaders, Danton, Potion, 
and Santerre, had opened comraunieations with the Govern- 
ment, and had undertaken for a larger bribe to prevent the 
threatened outbreak. The money had be<m paid to them, and 
Mario Antoinette more than once boasted to her attendants 
that they were now safe, as having gained over Danton; 
placing' the firmer ndianee on this nioile of extrication, be- 
cause it coincided with her belief that the mutual jealousy 
of the two parties would dispose one of them at least event- 
ually to emorace the cause of the King, as their best ally 
against the other. The result seems to show that the Jaco- 
bins only took the bribe the more effectually to lull their 
destined victims into a false security. 

A third consideration, and that apparently not the weak- 
est, was Marie Antoinette’s rooted dislike of the Constitu- 
tionalist party. In their ranks the Duke de Liancourt had 

* M. Bertrand expressly affirms the insurrection of Augost 10 to have 
been almost exclusively the work ol the Girondin faction. M4moires Par- 
liculiers, II. 122. 

t M^moiras Particoliers, II. p. 132. 
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taken his seat in the first Assembly ; though, as he assured 
M. Bertrand, the King himself was aware that his object in 
so doing had been to serve His Majesty in the most efiectuid 
manner; and he was also the statesman whoso advice had 
mainly contributed to induce the King to visit Paris after 
the destruction of the Bastille, a step which she had always 
regarded as the forerunner and cause of some of the mcist 
irremediable encroachments of the Revolutionists. Evi^n the 
Duke’s present devotion to tho King’s cause could not entirely 
efface from her mind the impression that ho was not in his heart 
friendly to the royal authority. She urged these arguments 
on the King. The last pr4»bably weighed with him but little. 
The two ‘former he felt as st rongly ns tho Queen herself ; and 
be delayed his decision, sending word to M. Bertrand that ho 
had resolved to defer his departure “ till the last extremity.”* 
His faithful servant was in amazement. ** AVhen,” he ex- 
claimed, ” was tho last extremity to be looked for if it had not 
already come ? ” But his astonishment was turned to absolute 
despair when the next day M. Montmorin informed him that 
the project had been entirely given up, th»5 Queen herself 
remarking “ that Af. Bertrand overlooke<l I ho eireurnstamre 
that he wiis throwing them altogether into tho hands of the 
Constitutioualists.” 

She has been commonly blamed for this decision, as that 
which was the chief cause of all tho subsecpient calamities 
which overwhelmed her and the whole family. Yet it is not 
difficult to uiiderstaiul tho motives which inliuenced her, and 
it is impossible to refrain from regarding them with sympathy. 
She was now at the decisive inoiiieut of a crisis which might 
well perplex the clearc^st hca<l. Theni could be no doubt that 
the coming insurrection would be tho turning-point of tho long 
conflict which had now lasted three years ; and it was a con- 
flict in which her husband’s throne was certainly at stake, 
perhaps even his and her own life. They hod indeed been so 
for three years ; and throughout the whole contest her view 
had constantly been that honour was still dearer than life ; 
and honour she identified with the preservation of her hus- 
band’s crown, her children’s inheritance. Mirabcau had said 
that she would not care to save her life if she could not save 
the Crown also ; and, though she cannot have decided without 
a terrible conflict of feeling, her decision was now in con- 
formity with Mirabeau’s ju%ment of her. In the preceding 
year tho journey to Varennes had been treated^ by the Re- 
publicans as a plea, for pronouncing the deposition of the 
* Memoires ParticaUeiir p. 111. 

24 
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King ; and, thougb they were defeated then, they were un- 
doubtedly stronger in the new Assembly. On the other hand 
she suspected that they themselves had some misgivings as to- 
the chance of a second attack on the palace being more suc- 
cessful than the former one had prosed ; and that the openness 
with which the preparations for it were announced was in- 
tended to terrify Louis and herself into a second flight ; and she 
might not unreasonably infer that what their enemies desired 
was not the wisest course for them to adopt. To fly would 
evidently be to leave the whole field in both the Assembly 
and the city open to their enemies. It might save their lives, 
but it would almost to a certainty forfeit the Crown. To 
stay and face the coming danger might indeed lose both, but 
it might also save both ; and she determined rather to risk all, 
both Crown and life, in the endeavour to save all, rather than 
to save the one by the deliberate sacrifice of the other. It waa 
a gallant and unselfish determination ; if in one point of view 
it was unwise, it was at least becoming her lofty lineage, and 
consistent with her heroic character. 
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Preparation for a new insurrection ^Barbarous brings up a gang from Mar- 
aeiUes— The King's last levt'O— The Assembly rejects a motion for the im- 
peachment of La Fayette— It removes some regimenta from Paris— I*ro- 
parations of the Court for defence— The 10th •>£ August— The City it 
in in.surrection— Murder of Mandat— Louis reviews the Guards — llo takes 
refnj^e with the Assembly — Massacre of thu Swiss Guartls — Sack of the 
Tuilcrics— Discussions in the Assembly — Tho Royal authority is suspeudeiL 

The (lio was cast. IS’othing was left but to wait, with 
such patience as might be, for the coming explosion, which 
was sure not to bo long deferred. Madame de Stael has said 
that there never can be a conspiracy, in the proper sense of 
the word, in Paris, and that, if there could be one, it would bo 
supcrJiiious, since every one at all tiim^s follows the majority, 
and no one ever keeps a 8ecr(*t. But, on this occasion, the 
chief movers of Rcdition studiously discarded all appearance of 
concealment. Vergniand, Guadet, and Gensonnd wrote the 
King a letter couched in tcrm.i of the most insolent denance, 
and signed with all their names, in which they openly an- 
nounced to him tliat an insurrection was organised which 
should be abandoned if he replaced Boland and his colteagues 
in the Ministry, but which snould surely break on the palaco 
land overwhelm it if ho refused. And Barbaroux, who had 
•promised ]Madame lloland to bring up from Marseilles and 
other towns in the south a band of men capable of any atro- 
city, had collected a gang of five hundred miscreants, the re- 
fuse of the galleys and the gaols, and paraded them in triumph 
through the streets, which their arrival was destined and in- 
tended to deluge with blood. 

And yet Louis, or, to speak more correctly, Mario Antoi- 
nette, for it was with her that every decision rested, preferred 
to face the impending struggle in Paris. She still believed 
that the King had many friends in whoso devotion and gal- 
lantry he could confide to the very death. On Sunday, tho 
5th of August, the very last Sunday which he was ever to be- 
hold as the acknowledged Sovereign of the land, hia levi:*e waa 
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attended by a more than usually numerous and brilliant com* 
pany ; though the gaiety appropriate to such a scene was on 
this occasion clouded over by the anxiety for their Boyal 
master and mistress which sobered every one’s demeanour, 
and spread a gloom over every countenance. And three days 
later both the Assembly and the National Guard displayed 
feelings iiv'hicb, to so sanguine a temper as hers, seemed to 
show a disposition to make a stout resistance to the further 
progress of disorder. The Assembly, by a majority of more 
than two to one, rejected a motion made by Vergniaud for 
the impeachment of La Payette for his conduct in June ; and, 
when the mob fell unon those who had voted against it, as they 
came out of the hall, the National Guard came promptly to 
their rescue, and inflicted severe chastisement on the foremost 
of the rioters. 

The vote of the Assembly may be said to have been the 
Inst it ever gave for any object but the promotion of anarchy. 
It more than neutralised its effect the very next day, when it 
passed A decree for the immediate removal of three regiments 
of the line which were quartered in Paris. It even at first 
included in its resolution the Swiss Guards also ; but was sub- 
sequently compelled to withdraw that clause, sinco an old 
treaty with Switzerland expressly secured to the Kepublic the 
right of always furnishing a regiment for the honourable serv- 
ice of guarding the palace. And at the same time, as if to 
punish the National Guard for its conduct on the previous 
day, another vote broke up the staff of that force ; cashiered 
its finest companies, the grenadiers and the mounted troopers, 
on the plea that such distinctions were inconsistent with 
equality ; and filled up the vacancies with men who were the 
very dregs of the city, many of whom >vere in fact secret agents 
of the Jacobins, by whoso aid they hoped to spread disaffec- 
tion through the entire force. 

The afternoon of the Oth was passed in anxious prepara- 
tion by both the conspirators and those whom they were about 
to attack. T-lie King and Queen were not destitute of faith- 
ful adherents, whom tboir very danger only rendered the more 
zealous to place all their strength, their valour, and, as they 
truly foreboded, their liv^ at the disposal of their honoured 
aud threatened sovereigns. The veteran Marshal de Mailly, 
one of those gallant nobles whose devoted loyalty had been so 
scandalously insulted by La Fayette * in the spring of the 
preceding year, though now eighty years of age, hastened to 
the defence of his royal master and mistress, and brought with 
* See p. 308. 
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him a chivalrous phalanx of above a hundred gentlemeni all 
animated with the same 8clf*8acrifi6ing heroism as his own, to 
dght, or, if need should be, to die for their King and Queen, 
though they had no arms but their swords. It seemed 
fortunate too that the command of the National Guard for the 
day fell by rotation to an oiiicer named Mandat, a man of 
high professional skill, intrepid courage, and ui^ielding seal 
for the Royal cause, though in former days the Constitution- 
alists had reckoned him among their adherents. His brigade 
numbered about two thousand four hundred men, on most of 
whom he could thoroughly rely. And it was no slight proof 
of his force of character and energy, as well as of his address, 
that, as the National Guard could not bo employed out of the 
routine of their regular duty without n special authorisation 
from the civil power, he contrived to extort from Potion, as 
Mayor of the city, a formal authority to augment his brigade 
for the special occasion, and, if force should bo used against 
him. to repel it by force. 

The Swiss Guard of about a thousand men wore all trust- 
worthy ; and there was also a small body of heavy cavalry of 
the gendarmerie, who had proved true enough to resist all the 
seductions of the conspirators. Then* were likewise a few 
cannon. In all nearly lour thousand men could he mustered 
for the defence of the palace ; a force, if well equipped, and 
w ell led, not iiiadccpiatt* to the task of holding it out for some 
time against any number of undisciplined assailants. But they 
were not well armed. They were nearly destitute of ammuni- 
tion, and JVraiidat's most vehement entreaties and remon- 
strances could not wTing out from Petion an order for a sup- 
ply of cartridges, though, as he told him, several companies 
had not four rounds left, some had only one ; and though it 
was notorious that the police had served out ammunition to 
the Marscillese who liad no claim to a single bullet. Still less 
were they well led ; for at such a crisis everything depended 
on the King's example, and Louis was utterly wauting to 
himself. 

As night approached, the agitation in the palace, and still 
more in the city, grew more and more intense. It was a 
brilliant and a warm night. By ten o’clock the mob began 
to cluster in the streets ; many only curious and anxious from 
uncertain fear; those in the secret hastening towards the 
point of rendezvous. The rioters also had cannon, and by 
eleven their artillerymen had taken charge of their guns. 
The conspirators had got possession of all the churches ; and, 
as the hour of midnight struck, a single cannon-shot gave the 
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gigna], and from every steeple and tower in the city the fatal 
tocain began to peal. The insurrection was begun. 

Pdtion, who, from some motive which is not very intel- 
ligible, wished to save appearances ; and who, though in fact 
he had been eager in promoting the insurrection, pretended 
innocence of all complicity in it even to the Assembly whom* 
he was aware that he was not deceiving, on the first sound of 
the bells repaired to the 116tel de Ville. He found, as indeed 
he was aware that he should find, a strange addition to the 
municipal council. The majority of the sections of the city 
had declared themselves in insurrection ; had passed resolu- 
tions that they would no longer obey the existing magistrates ; 
and had appointed a body of Commissioners to overbear them, 
trusting in the cowardice of the majority, and in the willing 
acquiescence and co-operation of Danton and the other mem- 
bers of the party of violence. The Commissioners seized on 
a room in the hotel by the side of the regular council-room, 
and their first measures were marked with a cunning and 
unscrupulousnesB w'hich largely contributed to the success of 
their more active comrades in the streets. Even Potion him- 
self was not wicked emough or resolute enough for them. 
Tho authority which JSIandat had wrung from him on tho 
proviuiiH morning was in their eyes a proof of unpardonable 
WTnkness. 11c might bo terrified into issuing some other 
order which might disconcert or at least impede their plans : 
and accordingly they put him under a kind of honourable 
arrest, and sent him to his own house under the guard of an 
armed force, which was instructed to allow no one access to 
him ; and at tho same time they sent an order in his name to 
Mandat to repair to the Hotel de Ville to concert with them 
the measures necessary for the safety of the city. 

Had ho acted on his own judgment. Mandat would have 
disregarded tho summons ; but, M. lioederer urged upon him 
that ho was bound to comply with an order brought in the 
name of the Mayor. Accordingly be repaired to the Hotel 
de Ville and gave to the Municipal Council so distinct an ac- 
count of his measures, and of his reason for taking them, 
that, though Danton and some of his more factious colleagues 
reproached him for exhibiting what they called a needless 
distrust of tho people, the majority of the Council approved 
of his conduct and dismissed him to return to his duties. 
But, as ho quitted their chamber, he was dragged before the 
other body, the Commissioners of the Sections,^ and subjected 

* Histoire de la Terreur, par Mortimer Temaux, II. 269 . For the 
traoMctioiu of thii day, aad of the following months, he is by ^ the most 
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to ftnother examination, which, as a matter of course, they 
conducted with every kind of msult ai^d violence. The Mun^ 
cipal Council sent down a deputation to remonstrate with 
them; they rose on the Council and expelled them from 
their own council-chamber by main force ; and then sent off 
Mandat to prison, whither, a few minutes later, they de- 
spatched a gang of assassins to murder him. 

The news of his death soon reached the Tuileries, where it 
struck a chill even into the firm heart of the Queen,* who had 
deservedly placed great reliance on his fidelity and resolution. 
She had now to trust to the valour and loyalty of the troops 
themselves though thus deprived of their commander; and, 
as a last hope, she persuadca the King to go down and review 
them, hoping that his presence might animate the faithful, and 
perhaps fix the waverers.' Louis consented, as he would have 
consented to any course that was recommended to him : but 
on such occasions more depends on the grace and spirit with 
which a thing is done than on the act itself, and grace and 
spirit were now less than ever to be looked for in the un- 
happy Louis. He visited first the courts of the palace, and 
the Carrousel, and then the gardens, at whose different en- 
trances strong detachments of troops wero stationed. When 
he first appeared ho was greeted by one general cheer of 
** Vive le Koi ! but, as he passed along the ranks, the una» 
nimity and loyalty began to disappear. Even of those regi- 
ments which were still true to him the cheers were faint, as if 
half suppressed by alarm; while many companies mingled 
shouts for the nation ” with those for himself, and individual 
soldiers murmured audibly “ Down with the Veto,” or “ Long 
live the Sans Culottes,” secure that their oilicers would not 
venture to reprove, much less to chastise them. The Swiss 
Guard alone showed enthusiasm in their loyalty and resolu- 
tion in their demeanour. 

But when he reached the artillery, on whom perhaps most 

trustworthy guide, as having had access to official documents of which 
earlier writers were ignorant. But he admits the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the precise details and time of each event. ' And it is not easy 
in every instance to reconcile his account with that of Mmc Campan, oa 
whom tor many particulars he greatly relies. He differs from her especially 
as to the hour at which the different occurrences of this day took place. 
For instance, he says (p. 268, note 2) that Mandat left the Tuileries a little 
after five, while Mmc Campan says it was four o'clock when the Queen told 
her he had been murdered. Both, however, agree that it was soon after 
eight o'clock when the King left the Palace. 

* A quatro hcurcs ia Keine sortit de la ebambre du Boi, et vint noue 
dire qu’elle n’esperait plus rien ; que M. Mandat venait d'fitre assassines. 
Mme Campan, c. 21. 
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depended, many of the gunners made no secret of their dis- 
affection. Some even quitted their ranks to offer him per- 
sonal insults, doubling their fists in his face, and shouting out 
the coarsest threats which the Bevolution had yet taught them. 
Both cheers and insults the hapless* King received with almost 
equal apathy. The despair which was in his heart was shown 
in his aress, which had no military character or decoration, 
but was a suit of plain violet such as was never worn by Kings 
of France but on occasions of mourning. It was to no pur> 
nose that the Queen put a sword into his hand, and exhorted 
nim to take the command of the troops himself, and to show 
himself ready to fight in person for Ins crown. It was only 
once or twice that he could even be brought to utter a few 
words of acknowledgment to those who treated him with re- 
spect, of expostulation to those who insulted and threatened 
him ; and presently, jiale, and, as it seemed, exhausted with that 
slight effort, ho returned to his apartments. 

I'ho Queen was almost in despair. Sho told Madame 
Campan that all was lost ; that the King had shown no 
energy ; that such a review as that had done harm rather than 
good. All that could now be done was for her to show her- 
self not wanting to the occasion, nor to him. Her courage rose 
with the imminence of the danger. Those who beheld her, 
as with dilating eyes and heightened colour she listened to the 
unceasing tumuli, jind, repressiug every appearance of alarni, 
strove with unabated energy to rouse her husband, and to 
fortify tho good tiisposition of the loyal friends around her, 
have described in terms of enthusiastic admiration the majestic 
dignity of her dtuucanour at this trying moment. She had 
need of all her presence of mind ; for even amongst those who 
were most faithful to her, dissensions were springing up. At 
the first alarm Marshal de Mailly and his company of gallant 
nobles and gentlemen had haateneil to her side; but the 
National Guards were jealous of them. It seemed as if they 
expected to be allowed to remain nearest to the royal person; 
and the soldiers disdained to yield the post of honour to men 
who wore not in uniform, and whom, as they were mostly in 
court dress, they even disliked as aristocrats. They besought 
the Queen to dismiss them. “Never,” she replied; and, 
trusting rather that the example of their self-sacrificing de- 
votion might stimulate those who thus complained ; and full 
ol that royal mt^naniniity which feels that it confers honour 
on those whom it trusts, and that it has a right to look for 
the loyalty of its servants even to the death, she added, “ They 
will serve with you and share your dangers. They will fight 
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with you in the van, in the r^,. where you will. They will 
show you how men can die for their King.** 

But meanwhile the insurgents were rapidly approaching 
the nalace, and already the tramp of the leading column mi^t 
be heard. The tocsin had continued its ominous sound 
throughout the night, and at six in the morning the main 
body of the insurgents, 20,000 strong, and well armed, for 
the new council hau opened to them the stores of the arsenal, 
began their march under the command of Santerre. As they 
advanced they were joined by the Marseillese, who had been 
quartered in a barrack near the Hall* of the Cordeliers, and 
their numbers were further swelled by thousands of the 
populace. Soon after eight they reached the Carrousel; 
forced the gates ; and pressed on to the Boyal Court, the 
National Guard and Swiss falling back before them to the 
entrance to the royal apartments, where the more confined 
space seemed to afibrd abetter prospect of making anefiectual 
resistance. 

But already the palace was deserted by those who were 
the intended objects of the attack. Roedorer, and one or two 
of the municipal magistrates, in whom the indignity with 
which the new Commissioners of the sections had treated 
them had excited a feeling of personal indignation, had been 
actively endeavouring to rouse the National Guards to an 
energetic resistance ; but they had w^bollv failed. Those who 
listened to them moat favourably would only promise to 
defend themselves if attacked, while some of the artillerymen 
drew the charges from their guns, and extinguished their 
matches. Roedercr, whom the strange vicissitudes of the crisis 
had for the moment rendered the King's chief adviser, though 
there seems no reason to doubt his good faith, was not a man 
of that fiery cqurage w'hich hopes against hope, and can 
stimulate waverers by its example, lie saw that if the rioters 
should succeed in storming the palace, and should find the 
King and his family there, the moment that made them mas- 
ters of their persons would be the last of their lives and of 
the Monarchy. He returned into the palace to represent to 
Louis the utter hopelessness of making any defence, and to 
recommend him, os his sole resource, to claim the protection 
of the Assembly. The Queen, who, to use her own words, 
would have preferred being nailed to the walls of the palace 
to seeking a refuge which she deemed degrading, pointed to 
the soldiers, and showed by her gestures that they were the 
only protectors whom it became them to look to. Boederer 
assured her that they could not be relied on. She seemed 
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uiiconvinced. He almoBt forgot his resoect in his earnest- 
ness. you refuse, Madam, you will be guilty of the 
blood of the King ; of your two children ; you will destroy 
yourself, and every soul within the palace.** While she was 
still hesitating between her feeling of shame and her anxiety 
for those dearest to her, the King gave the word. Let us 
go,*’ said he. ** Let us give this last proof of our devotion to 
the Constitution.*’ The Princess spoke. “ Could Koederer 
answer for the King’s life ? *’ He affirmed that he would 
answer for it with his own. The Qticcu repeated the ques- 
tion. “ Madam,** ho replied, “ we will answer for dying at 
your side. That is all that w*c can promise.” ” Let us go,” 
said Louis ; and moved towards the door. Even at the last 
moment, one officer, M. Boscari, commander of a battalion of 
the National Guard, known as that of Les Filies St. 
Thomas, whose loyalty no disaster had ever been able to 
shake, implored him to change his mind. His men, united to 
the Swiss, would be able, he said, to cut a way for the Eoyal 
Family to the Boiieii road ; the insurgents were all on the 
other side of the city, and nothing could resist him. But 
again, as on all previous occasions, Louis rejected the brave 
advice, lie pleatlod the risk to which ho should expose those 
dearest to him, and led them to almost certain death in com- 
mitting them to the Assembly. Some of J)o Mailly’s gentle- 
men gntiiered round him to accompany him; but such an 
escort seemed to Itoedorcr likely to provoke additional ani- 
mosity, and at his entreaty Louis trusted himself to a com- 
pany of his faithful Swiss and to a detachment of the National 
Guard, who formed theinsolves into an escort to conduct him 
to the Assembly, whoso hall looked iuto one side of the 
palace garden. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs walked at his side. The 
Queen leant on the arm of M. Dubouchage, the Minister of 
Marine, and with the other hand led the Dauphin. The 
Princess Elizabeth and the Princess Iloyal followed with an- 
other Minister. And thus with the Princess de Lamballe, 
Madame de Toitrzcl, and one or two other Ministers and 
attendants, the Eoyal Family loft the palace of their ancestors, 
which only one of them was ever to behold again. ' As they 
quitted the saloon, moved down the stairs, and crossed the 
mrden, their every step was one towards a downfall wd a 
destruction which could never be retraced. Marie Antoinette 
felt it to be so, and; as she reached the foot of the staircase, 
cast restless and anxious glance around, looking perhaps even 
then for any prospect of succour or of effectual resistance 
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which might present itself. One of the Swiss misunderstood 
her, and with rude fidelity endeaTom^d to encourage her. 

Eear nothing, Madame,** said he, Tour Majesty is sur- 
rounded by honest citizens.** She laid her hand on her heart. 

I do fear nothing,’* and passed on without another word. 

As they crossed the garden, the King broke the silence. 
** How unusually early,” he remarked, ” the leaves fall this 
year.*’ To those who heard him, thb bareness which he re- 
marked seemed an omea;of the fate which awaited himself, 
about to be stripped of his Royal dignity ; perhaus even, like 
some . superfluous crowder of the grove, to fall oeneath the 
axe. The Assembly bad already been deliberating whether it 
should invite him to take refuge with them when tliey heard 
that ho was approaching. It was instantly voted that a deput- 
ation should be sent to meet him, which, after a few words of 
respectful salutation, fell in behind. A vast crowd was col- 
lected outside the doors of the hall. They hooted the King, 
and, still more bitterly, the Queen as they advanced. “ Down 
with Veto,** was the chief cry ; but mingled with it were still 
more unmanly insults, invoking more f>specially death on all 
the women. But the guards kept the mob at a distance, 
though, when they reached the Hall, the Jacobins made an 
effort to deprive them of that protection. They declared that 
it was illegal for soldiers to enter the hall, as indeed it was ; 
yet without theun the Princes must at the last moment have 
been exposed to all the fury of tho mob. At this critical 
moment llocdcrer showed both fidelity and presence of mind. 
He implored the Deputies to suspend the law which forbade 
the entrance of the troops, and, while the Jacobins were re- 
viling him and his proposal, he pretended to suppose that it 
had been agreed to, and led forw-ard a detachment of soldiers 
who cleared the way. One grenadier took up the Dauphin 
in his arms, and carried him iu ; and, although the pressure 
of the crowd was extreme, at last the whole family were 
placed within the hall in such safety as tho Assembly was 
able or disposed to afford them. 

' Louis bore himself not without dignity. His words were 
few but calm. “ I am come here to prevent a great crime. 
I think I cannot be better placed, nor more safely, gentlemen, 
than among you.” The President, who happened to be 
Vergniaud, while appearing to desire to give him confidence, 
yet avoided uttering a single w'ord, except the simple address 
of ” Sire,” which should be a recognition of the Royal dignity, 
if indeed his speech was not a studied disavowal of it. Louis 
might reckon, he said, on the firmness of the National Assem- 
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Wy ; its members had sworn to die in support of the rights of 
the people and of the constituted authorities : and then, on 
the plea that the Assembly must continue its deliberations, 
and that the law forbade them to be conducted in the presence 
of the Sovereign, he assigned him and his family a little box 
behind the President’s chair, which was usually set apart for 
the reporters of the debates. A Jacobin Deputy proposed 
their removal into one of the committee-rooms, with the idea, 
as he afterwards boasted, that it would be easy there to admit 
a band of assassins to murder them all ; but Yergniaud and 
his party divined his object and overruled him. It might 
seem that the Girondins, though they had been the original 
promoters and chief organisers of the insurrection, were as 
yet dispoHod to be content with the overthrow of the throne, 
and had not arrived at the hardihood which cannot be sated 
without murder; and it is a remarkable instance of the 
rapidity with which unprincipled men sink deeper and deeper 
into inwjjuity, that they who now exerted themsielves success- 
fully to save the life of Louis, five months afterwards were 
as unanimous as the most ferocious Jacobins in destroying 
him. 

One object of Louis in abandoning his palace had been to 
save the lives of the National Guards and of the Swiss, by 
withdrawing them from what ho regarded as an uuefpial com- 
bat with the infuriated multitude ; pnd of the National Guard 
the greater part did escape, drawing otf silently in small 
detachments, when the Sovereign whom it had been their 
duty to defend, seemed no longer to require their service. 
But the Swiss remained bravely at their posts, around the 
royal staircase, though, as they abstained from provoking the 
rioters by any active opposition, which now seemed to have 
no object, they hoped that they might escape attack. But 
the mob and Santerro Avere bent on their destruction. Some 
of the insurgents tried to* provoke them by threats. Some 
endeavoured to tamper with them to desert their allegi- 
ance. But an accidental interruption suddenly terminated 
their brief period of inaction. In the confusion a pistol went 
off, and the Swiss fancied it was meant as a signal for an 
assault upon them. Thinking that the time was come to 
defend their own lives, they levelled their muskets and fired ; 
they charged down the steps, driving the insurgents before 
them like sheep; they cleared the inner or ^yid Court, 
forced their way into the Carrousel, recovered the cannon 
which were posted in the large square, and were so completely 
victorious that, had there been any superior officer at hand to 
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direct their movements, they might even now have checked 
the insurrection. 

There might even have been some hope had not Louis 
himself actually interfered to check their exertions. Hearing 
what they had accomplished, the gallant D’Hervilly made his 
way to them, and called on them to follow him to the rescue 
ef the King. They hesitated, unwilling to leave tlieir wounded 
comrades to the mercy of their enemies ; but their hesitation 
was brief, for it was put an end to by the wounded men them- 
selves, who bade them liksten forward ; their duty, they told 
them, was to save the King ; for themselves they could but 
die where they lay.* There were still plenty of gallant spirits 
to do their duty to the King, if ho could but have been per- 
suaded to take a right view of his duty to himself and to them. 

The Swiss gladly obeyed D*ftervilly*8 summons. Forming 
in close order, and as steady as on parade, they marched 
through the garden, one battalion moving towards the end 
opposite to the palace, where there was a drawbridge which 
it was essential to secure ; the other following D’Hervilly to 
the Assembly-Hall, Nothing could resist their advance ; they 
forced their way up the stairs ; and in a few moments a young 
officer, M. de Salts, at the head of a small detachmont, swora 
in hand entered the chamber. Some of the Deputies shrieked 
and fled, while others, more calm, reminded him tliat armed 
men were forbidden to enter tlio Hall, and ordered him to 
retire. He refused, and sent his subaltern to the King for 
orders. But Louis still held to his strange policy of non-re- 
sistance. Even tlie terrible scenes of the morning, and the 
deliberate attack of an armed mob upon his palace, had failed 
to eradicate his unwillingness to authorise his own guards to 
fight in his behalf; or to convince him that, when his throne, 
perhaps even his life and the lives of all his family were at 
stake, it was nobler to struggle for victory, and, if defeated, 
to die with arms in his bands, than tamely to sit still, and be 
stripped of his kingly dignity by brigands and traitors. 
Could he but have summoned energy to put himself at the 
head of bis faithful guards, as we may bo sure his brave wife 
hrged him to do ; could ho have even sent them one encour- 
aging order, one cheering word, there still might have been 
hope ; for they had alreodv proved that no number of San- 
terre*8 ruffians could stand before them.f But Louis could 

• LaTcrreur, Vm. 4. 

f It is clear that thia ia the opinion formed by M. Mortimer Tomirax. 
Ho suma up the fourth chapter of hie etfhth book with the oonclueion that 
'**le palais do la royaut6 ne fut pas enloTe do Tire force, mais abandonne par 
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not even now bring himself to act ; be could on] j suffer. Hi» 
command to the officer, the last he ever issued, was for the 
whole battidion to lay down their arms, to evacuate the palace, 
and to retire to their barracks. He would not, he said, that 
such brave men should die. They knew that in fact he was 
consignine them to death without honour. But they were 
loyal to the last. They obeyed, though their obedience to the 
first part of the order rendered the last part impracticable. 
They laid down their arras, and we{^ at once made prisoners ; 
and the fate of prisoners in sucH^ hands as those of their 
captors was certain. A small handful, consisting, it is said, 
of fourteen men, escaped through the courage of one or two 
friends, who presently brpught them plain clothes to ex- 
change for their uniforms, lyit before night all the rest were 
massacred. 

Not more fortunate were their comrades of the other 
battalion, except in falling by a more soldier-like death. 
Though no longer supported by the detachment under D*Heiv 
villy, they succeeded in forcing their way to the drawbridge. 
It was lield by a strong detachment of the National Guard, 
who ought to have received them as comrades, but who had 
now caught the contagion of successful treason, and fired on 
them as they advanced. But the gallant Swiss, in spite of 
their diminished numbers still invincible, charged through 
them, forced their way across the bridge into the Place Louis 
XV., and there formed themselves into square, resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. It was all that was left to them to 
do. The mounted gendarmerio too came up and turned 
against them. Hemmed in on* all sides they fell one after 
another. Louis, who had refused to let them die for him, 
having only given their death the additional pang that it had 
been of no service to him. 

The retreat of the King had left the Tuileries at the mercy 
of the rioters. Furious to find that he had escaped them, they 
wreaked their on the lifeless furniture, breaking, hewing, 
and destroying in every way that wantonness or malice could 
devise. Dilferont articles which had belonged to the Queen 
were the es(K^cial objects of their wrath. Crowds of the vilest 
women arrayed themselves in her dresses, or defiled her bed. 
Her looking-glasses were broken with imprecations, because 
they bad reflected her features. Her footmen were pursued 
and slaughtered because they had been wont to obey her. 

ordrs de Lodb XVI.*’ Aad ia a note bo affirms that tbc entire number of 
killed and wounded oa the part of the riotort did not exceed ono hundred and 
itxty **oa obiffros rondo.” 
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Nor were the monsters who slew them contented with murder. 
They tore the dead bodies in pieces ; devoured the still bleeding 
fragments, or deliberately lit fires and cooked them ; or, hoisting 
the severed limbs on pikes, carried them in fiendish triumph 
through the streets. 

And while these horrors were going on in the Palace, the 
tumult in the Assembly was scarcmy less furious. The 
majority of the Members, all indeed except the Girondins 
and Jacobins, who were i^cure in their alliance with the ring* 
leaders, were panic-strienn. Manv fled, but the rest sat still, 
and ill terrified helplessness voted whatever resolutions the 
fiercest of the King’s enemies chose to propose. It was an 
ominous preliminary to their deliberations that they admitted 
a deputation from the Commissioners of the Sections into the 
Hall, where Giiadet, to whom Vergniaud had surrendered the 
President’s chair, tlianked them for their zeal, and assured 
them that the Assembly regarded them as virtuous citizens 
only anxious for the restoration of pence and order. They 
were even formally recognised as the municipal council ; and 
then, on the motion of Vergniaud, tlio Assembly passed a 
series of resolutions, ordering the suspension of Louis from all 
authority ; his confinement in the Luxembourg Palace; the dis- 
missal and impeachment of his Ministers; the reappointment 
of lioland and those of his colleagues whom ho hau dismissed, 
and the immediate election of a National Convention. A largo 
pecuniary reward was even voted for the Marseillese, and for 
similar gangs from one or two other departments which had 
been brought up to Paris to take a part in the insurrection. 

Yet 80 deeply seated were hope and confidence in the 
Queen’s ‘ heart, so sanguine was her^trust that out of the 
mutual enmity of the populat^e and the Assembly safety w’ould 
still be wrought for tlie King and the Monarchy, that, even 
while the din of battle was raging outside the hall, and inside 
Deputy after Deputy was rising to heap insults on the King 
ana on herself, or to second Vergniaud’s resolutions for his 
formal degradation, she could still believe that the tide was 
about to turn in her favour. While the uproar was at its 
height she turned to D’llervilly, who still kept his post faith- 
ful and fearless at his master’s side. “ Well, M. d’flervilly,” 
said she, with an air, as M. Bertrand, who tells the story, 
describes it, of the most perfect security, “ did we not do well 
not to leave Paris ? ” “I pray God,” said the brave noble, 
** that your Majesty may be able to ask roe the sane question 
in six months* time.” * His foreboding was truer than her 
* Bertrand de Holeville, c. 27. 
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boDes. In leas than six months she was a desohte imprisoned 
widow, helplessly awaiting her own fate from her husband’s 
murderers. 

All these resolutions of Yergniaud, all the ribald abuse with 
which different Members supported them, the unhappy Sove- 
reims were condemned to hear in the narrow box to which they 
baa been removed. They boro the insults, the Queen with her 
habitual dignity, the King with his inveterate apathy ; Louis 
even speaking occasionally with apparent cheerfulness to 
•some or the Deputies. The constant interruptions protracted 
the discussions through the entire day. It was half-past 
three in the morning before the Assemoly adjourned; when 
the King and his family were removed to the adjacent Con- 
vent of the Feuillants, where four w^retched cells had been 
hastily furnished with camp-beds, and a few other necessaries 
of the coarsest description. 8o little was any attempt made 
to disguise the fact thaj they were prisoners, that their own 
domestic servants were not allowecl the next day to attend 
them till they had received a formal ticket of admittance from 
the President. Yet oven in this extremity of distress Marie 
Antoinette thought of others rather tlian of herself; and, 
when at last her faithful attendant, Madame Campan, obtain- 
ed access to her, her first words expressed how greatly her 
own sorrows were aggravated by tlio thought that she had in- 
volved in them tliose loyal friends whose attachment merited a 
very different recompense.’"^ 

* Mmc Catnptin, o. 21. 
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Indignities to which the Royal Family is subjeeted— Th^ are removed to 
the Temple — Divisions in the Asscmoly — Flight of La Fayette — Advance 
of the Prussians— Lady Sutherland supplies the Dauphin with clothes — 
Mode of life in the Temple— The massacres of September— The death of 
the Princess de Lamballe— Insults are heaped on tlie King and Queen— 
The trial of the King — His lost interview with his family — His death. 

From the 11th of August, the life of Marie Autoinette is 
almost a blank to us. Vfe may be even thankful that it is so, 
and that we are spared the details, in all their accumulated 
miseries, of a series of events which are a disgrace to human 
nature. For month after month the 'gentle benevolent King, 
whom no Sovereign ever exceeded in love for his people, or 
in the exercise of every private virtue; the equally pure- 
minded, charitable, and patriotic Queen, who, to the some- 
what passive excellences of her husband, added fascinating 
graces and lofty energies of which he was unhappily destitute, 
were subjected to the most disgusting indignities, to the 
tyranny of the vilest monsters wlio ever usurped authority 
over a nation, and to the daily insults of the meanest of their 
former subjects, who thought to make a merit with their new 
masters of their brutality to those w’hose birthright had been 
the submission and reverence of all around them. 

Ver^iaud’s motion had only extended to the suspension 
of the King from his functions till the meeting of the Con- 
vention ; but no one could doubt that that suspension would 
never be taken off, and that Louis was in fact dethroned. 
Mario Antoinette never deceiVted herself on the point, and, 
retaining the opinion as to the fate of deposed monarchs 
which she had expressed three years before, pronounced that 
all was over with them. “ My poor children,’* said she, aoos • 
trophising the little Dauphin and his sister, ** it is cruel to 
give up the hope of transmitting to you so noble an inherit- 
ance, and to have to say that all is at an end with ourselves ; ” 
while, lest any one else should have any doubt on the subject, 
the Assembly no longer headed its oecrees with any royal 
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title, but published them in the name of the nation. In one 
point the resolutions of the 10th were slightly departed from. 
The municipal authorities reported that the Luxembourg had 
so many outlets and subterranean passages, that it would be 
difficult to prevent the escape of a prisoner^from that Palace ; 
and accordingly the destination of the Hoyal Family was 
changed to the Temple. Thither, after having been compelled 
to spend two more days in the Assembly, listening to thef 
denunciations and threats of their enemies, whom even the 
knowledge that they were wholly in their power failed to 
pacify, they were conveyed on the 13th ; and they never 
quitted it till they were dragged forth to die. 

The Teinnie had been, as its name imported, the fortress 
and palace or the Knights Templars, and, having been erected 
by them in the palmy days of their wealth and magnificence, 
contained spacious apartments, and extensive gardens pro- 
tected from iutrusiou by a lofty w'all, which surrounded the 
whole. It was not unfit for, nor unaccustomed to, the recep- 
1 ion of princes ; for the Count d’Artois had fitted up a por- 
tion of it for himself whenever he visited the capital. And 
to his apartments those who liad the custody of the King and 
Queen at first conducted them. But the new Municipal 
Council, whom the recent events had mode the real masters 
of Paris, considered those rooms too comfortable or too 
honourable a lodging for any prisoners however royal ; and 
the same night, before the^ could retire to rest, and while 
Louis was still occupying himself in distributing the different 
apartments among the members of his family and the few attend- 
ants who w*ero allowed to share his captivity, an order was 
sent down to remove them all into a small dilapidated tower 
which had been used as n lodging for some of the Count’s 
footmen, but w^hoso bare w'alls and broken windows rendered 
it unfit for even the servants of a prince. Besides their 
meanness and ruinous condition, the number of the rooms it 
contained was so scanty, that for the first few days the only 
apartment that could be found^for the Princess Elizabeth wras 
an old disused kitchen; and even after that was remedied, she 
was forced to share her new chamber, though it was both 
small and dark, with her niece, Madame Boyale ; while the 
Dauphin’s bed was placed by the side of the Queen’8|*in one 
whi(m was but little larger.* And the dungeon-like appear- 
ance of the entire place impressed the whole family with 
the idea that it was not intended that they should remain 

* Beniieres lanto da r^gae at de la vie de Loais XVL, par Francois 
Hue, p. #36. 
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there long, hut that an early death was preparing for 
them. 

Even this distress was speedily aggravated by a fresh 
severity. Four days afterwards an order was sent down 
which commanded the removal of all their attendants, with 
the e&ception of one or two menial servants. Madame de 
Tourzel, the governess of the royal children, was driven away 
with the coarsest insults; the Princess do Lamballe, that 
most faithful and affectipnate friend of the Queen, was rudely 
torn from her embrace by the municipal officers ; and, though 
no offence was even imputed to lier, was dragged off to a 
prison where she was soon to pay the forfeit of her loyalty 
with her blood. 

From this time forth the King and Queen were com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world. They were treated 
with a rigour which in happier countrit^s is not experienced 
even by convicted criminals. They were forbidden to receive 
letters or newspapers; and presently they were deprived 
of pens, ink, and paper ; though they would have desired 
neither to write nor to receive letters which would have 
been read by tlieir gaolers, and could only have exposed their 
correspondents to danger. After u few days they were even 
deprived of the attendance of all their servants but two ; * a 
faithful valet name Clery (fidelity such ns his may well immor- 
talise hia name), to whom we are indebted for the greater ' 
part of the scanty knowledge which we possess of the fate of 
the captive princes as long as Louis himself was permitted to 
live : and Turgy, a cook, w’ho, by an act of faithful boldness, 
liad obtained a surreptitious entrance into the Temple, and 
whose services seemed to escape notice, though at a later 
period they proved of no trivial importance. 

Had they but known what w^as passing in the Assembly 
Marie Antoinette would in all probability have ^till found 
matter for comfort and hope in the fierce mutual strife of tho 
Jacobins and Girondins, which for some weeks kept the As- 
sembly in a constant state of agitation. And she would have 
found even greater encouragement in the dissatisfaction w'hich 
in many departments the people expressed at the late events : 
and ill the conduct of La Fayette’s army, which at first cor- 
dially approved of and supported the Town-Council and magis- 
trates of Sedan, who arrested and threw into prison the Com- 

* For about a fortnight they had two, both men. Hue, the ralct to the 
Dauphin, as well as Clery, but Hue was removed on the 2nd of September. 
He, as Will as Clery, has left an aeeoont of the imprisonment till the day of 
liii dismissal. 
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munonen whom the Assemblj^ had sent to announce the 
suspension of the royal authority. But the intelligence of 
that demonstration in their favour never reached them, nor 
that of its suppression a few days later ; when La Payette, 
who, as on a former occasion, had committed himself to mea« 
Bures beyond his strength to carry out, was forced to fly from 
the countiy, and by a strange violation of military law was 
thrown into an Austrian prison. Nor again, when for a 
moment the Duke of Brunswick appeared likely to realise the 
hopes on which Marie Antoinette had built so confidently, 
and by the capture of Longwy seemed to have opened to him- 
self the road to Paris, did any tidings of his achievement come 
to the ears of those who had felt such deep interest in his 
operations. After a time the ingenuity of Gl^ry found a 
mode of obtaining for them some little knowledge of what was 
passing outside ; by contriving that some of his friends should 
send criers to cry an abstract of the news contained in the 
daily journals under his windows, which he in his turn faith- 
fully reported to them while employed in such menial offices 
I about tneir persons as took off the attention of their guards, 
who day and night maintained an unceasing espial on all their 
actions and even words. 

Prom the very first they had to endure strange privations 
for Princes. They had not even a sufficient supply of clothes ; 
the little Dauphin in particular would have been wholly un- 

E rovided, had not the English Ambassadress, Lady Suther- 
md, whose son was of a similar age and size, sent in a stock 
of such ns she thought might be wanted. But, as the gar- 
ments thus received wore out, and as all means of replacing 
them were refused, the Queen and Princess were reduced to ply 
their own needles diligently to mend the clothes of the whole 
family, that they might not appear to their gaolers, or to the 
occupants of the surrounding houses, who from their windows 
could command a view of the garden in which they took their 
daily walks, absolutely ragged. 

K^uch enforced occupation must indeed in some degree have 
been welcome as a relief from thought, which their unbroken 
solitude left them hut too much leisure to indulge. C16ry 
has given us an account of the manner in which their day 
was parcelled out.* The King rose at six, and Clery, after 
dressing his hair, descended to the Queen's chamber, which 
was on the storey below, to perform the same service for her 
and for the rest of the family. And the hour so spent brought 
with it some slight comfort, as he could avail himself of that 
* Journal do ce qui t’est passe d la tour du Temple, etc., p. 28, seq. 
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opportunity to inentioii anything that he might have learnt 
oi what was passiog out of doors, or to receive anv instructions 
which they might desire to give him. At nine they breakfasted 
in the King’s room. At ten they came down-stairs again to 
the Queen’s apartments, where Louis occupied himself in 
giving the Dauphin lessons in geography, while Marie Antoi- 
nette busied herself in a corresponding manner with Madame 
Itoyale. But, in whatever room they were, their guards were 
always present ; and when, at one o’clock, tliey went down- 
stairs to walk in the garden, they were still accompanied by 
soldiers ; the only member of the family who was not exposed 
to their ceaseless vigilance being the little Dauphin, who was 
allo\ved to run up and down and play at bull with Clery, with- 
out a soldier thinking it necessary to watch all his movements 
or listen to all his childish exclamations. At two dinner was 
served, and regularly at that hour the odious Santerre, with 
two other ruffians of the same stamp, whom he called his aides- 
de-camp, visited them to make sure of their presence, and to 
inspect their rooms ; and Clery remarked that the Queen 
never broke her disdainful silence to him, though Louis often 
spoke to him, generally to receive some answer of brutal in- 
sult. After dinner Louis and Marie Antoinette would play 
piquet or backgammon ; as, while they were thus engaged, the 
vigilance of their keepers relaxed, and the noise of shuilling 
the cards or rattling the dice afforded them opportunities of 
saying a few words iu whispers to one another, which at other 
times would have been overheard. In the evening the Queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth read aloud, tlie books chosen bring 
chiefly works of histor3% or the masterpieces of Corneille and 
Kaciue, as being most suitable to form the minds and tastes 
of the children ; and sometimes Louis himself would seek to 
divert them from their sorrows by asking the children riddles, 
> and finding some amusement in their attempts to solve them. 
At bed-time the Queen herself made the Dauphin say his 
prayers, teaching him especially the duty of praying for others, 
for the Princess de Lamhalle, and for Madame de Tourzel, his 
governess ; though oven those petitions the poor boy was 
compelled to utter in whispers, lest, if they were repeated to 
the municipal council, he should bring ruin on those whom 
he regarded as friends. At ten the family separated for the 
night, a sentinel making his bed across the door of each of 
their chambers, to prevent the possibility of any escape. 

In this way they passed a fortnight, when the monotony 
of their lives was .fearfully disturb^ The Jacobins had 
established their ascendency. They had created a Bevolution- 
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ary Tribunal, which at once began its course of wholesaio^ 
condemnation, sending almost every one who was brought 
before it to the scaffold, with merely a form of trial. The ^ 
guillotine being erected, aa it was said, en permanence^ that 
the deaths of the victims might never be delayed for want: 
of means to execute them ; while, that a succession of victims 
might never be wanting, Danton, in his new character of 
Minister of Justice, instituted a search of every house for 
arms or papers, or anything w^hich might afford evidence or 
even suggest a suspicion that the owners disliked or feared 
the new authorities. 

But it was not enough to strike terror into all the peace- 
ful citizens. The Girondins hod always been objects of 
jealous rivalry to the Jacobins. Fanatical and relentless 
as they >vcro in their cruelty, they had recently given proofo 
that they disapproved of the furious bloodthirstiness that was 
beginning to decimate the city, and they had carried the As- 
sembly with them in a vote for the dissolution of the new 
Municipal Council. At the same time intelligence of the 
Prussian successes reached the capital, intelligence which, 
it seemed possible, might animate the Jioyalists to some fresh 
effort ; atul, lest they should find means of reconciling them- 
selves to Vergniaud and his party, tho Jacobins and Corde- 
liers n^Bolvcd to give botli a lesson by a deed of blood which 
should stnko terror into both. We may spare ourselves the 
pain of relating tho horrors of the September massacre, when, 
for more tliuu four days, gangs of men worse than devils, and 
of W'omen unsexed by profligacy and cruelty till they had 
become worsivSS'en than tho men, gave tliemselves up to the 
work of iiuliscriiaiiKite slaughter, deluging the streets with 
blood, and, w'hero they could spare time, aggravating the 
j^angs of death by 8U|>crfluou8 tortures.* It will be siiflicienfc 
for bur purpose to record tho fato of one of tho most innocent 
of all the victims, who owed her death to the fact that she 
had long been tho Q^ieeu’s most chosen friend, and whose 
murder was gloated over with special ferocity by the monster* 
who perpetrated it, ns enabling them to iniliet an additional 
pang on her wretched friend and mistress. 

Madame do Lamballe, as we have seen, had accompanied 
the Queen to the Temple on the first day of her captivity, and 
had aubsequently been removed to one of the city prisons 
known as La Force. It was on the prisoners in the different 
places of con6nement that the work of death was to be done : 
and she had been specially marked out for slaughter, not solely 
because she was beloved by Marie Antoinette, but also, it waa 
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understood, because, as she was very rich, and sister-in-law to 
the Due d’Orleans, that detestable Prince desired to add her 
inheritance to his own already \:a8t riches. She was dragged 
before Hdbert, one of the foulest of the Jacobin crew, who 
l^d taken his seat at the gate of the prison to preside over tho 
trials, as they were called, of the priaom^rs in La Force. 
“Swear,** said he, “devotion to liberty aud to the nation, 
and hatred to the King and Queen, and you shall live.’* ** I 
will take the first oath,” she replied, “ but the second never; 
it is not in my heart. The King and Queen I have ever 
loved and honoured.” Almost before she had finished speak- 
ing she was pushed into the gateway. ruffian struck her 
from behind with his. sabre. She fell. They tore her jn 
pieces. A letter of tho Queen’s fell fi'om her hair, in which 
she had hidden it. The sight of it redoubled the assa^jisiua* 
fury. They stuck her head on a pike, aud carried it in 
triumph to the Palais Koval to display it to d’Orh'aiis, who 
was feasting with some of the ebmpanions of his daily orgies, 
and then ])roceeded to the Templo to brandish it before the 
eyes of tlie Queen. 

It was about three o’clock.* Dinner had just been re- 
moved, and the King and Queen were sitting down to play 
backgamuwn, when horrid .shouts wore heard in the street. 
One of the soldiers on guard in the room, who had not yet 
laid aside every feeling of humanity, closed the window and 
even drew the curtain. Another of different temper insisted 
that Louis should come to the window and show himself. As 
the uproar increased, the Queen rose from her seat, and the 
King asked what was the matter. “ Well,” said tho man, 
“ since you wish to know% they want to show you the head of 
Madame de Lamballe.” event that had yet occurred had 
struck the Queen with such anguish. The uproar increased. 
Those who bore the head had wished even to force the doors, 
and bring their trophy, still blcfeding, into the very room 
where the Royal Family were ; and were only prevented by a 
compromise which permitted them to parauo it round their 
tower in triumph. As the shouts died away, Potion’s secre- 
tary arrived with a small sum of money w'hich had., 
issued for the King’s use. lie noticed that ^tood 

all the time that he was in the room, and fancied she assumed 
that attitude out of respect to the Mayor. She had never 
stirred since she had heard of the Princess’s death, but had 
stood rooted as it were to the ground, stupefied and speech- 
less with horror and anguish. It was long before she could 
* M4mmrss Paiticolien^ par Hma la DachaiM d'Angonleme, p. 21. 
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be leitored ; and, all through the night, the rest of the Prin- 
cessea» if at least they could have slept, was broken bj her 
sobs, which never ceased. 

As time passed on the prospects of the unhappy prisoners 
became still more gloomy. On the 21st of September the 
Convention met, and its nrst act was to abolish royalty and 
declare the government a republic, and an officer was instantly 
sent to make proclamation of the event under the Temple 
walls ; and, as if the establishment of a republic authorised 
an increase of insolence on the part of the guards of the pri- 
soners, the insults to which they were subjected grew more 
frequent and more gross. Sentences both menacing and in- 
decent were written on the walls where they must catch their 
eye ; the soldiers puffed their tobacco-smoke in the Queen’s 
face as she passed, or placed their seats in the passages so 
much in her way that she could hardly avoid stumbling over 
their legs as she went down to the garden. Sometimes they 
even assailed her with direct abuse, calling her the assassin 
of the people, who in their turn would assassinate her. More 
than once the whole family had to submit to a personal search, 
and to empty their pockets, when the officers who made the 
search carried off whatever they chose to term suspicious, 
especially their knives and scissors, so that when at work the 
Queen and Princess were forced to bite off the threads with 
their teeth. And amid all this misery no one ever heard 
Marie Antoinette utter a word to lament her own fate, or to 
ask pity for herself. She mourned over her husband’s fall ; 
she pitied EU%ubeth, to whom malice itself could not impute 
a share in the wrongs of which Danton and Yergulaud had 
taught the people to complain. Most of all did she bewail 
the ruined prospects of her son; and more than once she 
brought, tears into Clcry’s eyes by the earnest tenderness 
with which she implored him to provide for the safety of the 
noble child after his parents should have been destroyed. 

The insults increased ; each being an additional omen of 
the future. The most painful injuries were reserved for the . 
Queen. Towards tho end of October the Dauphin was ‘ 
removed from her apartment to that of the King, that she 
might thus be deprived of the comfort of ministering to his 
dauy w*ant8. But Louts himself was not spared. One day 
an order came down to deprive him of his sword ; on another 
he was stripped of his different decorations and orders of 
knighthood. The system of espial, too, was carried out with 
increased severity. Their linen when it came back from the 
washerwoman, and even their washing-bills, were held to the 
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fire to see if any invisible ktk had been employed to com- 
municate with them. Their loaves and biscuits were cut 
asunder lest they should contain notes. The end was 
approaching. A week or two later the King was removed to 
another tower, and was only permitted to sec his family 
during a certain portion of the day. At last it was deter- 
mined to brin^ him to trial. On the 11th of December he 
was suddenly informed that he was to be brought before the 
Convention ; and from that day forth he was cut off from all 
intercourse with his family ; even his wife being forbidden to 
see or hear from him. The barbarous restriction afforded 
him one more opportunity of showing his amiable unselfish- 
ness and fortitude. The regulation had been made by the 
Municipal Council, not by the Assembly, and its inhuman 
and unprecedented severity, coupled with a jealousy of the 
Council, as seeking to usurp the whole authority of tho State, 
induced the Assembly to rescind it, and to grant permission 
for Louis to have the Dauphin and his sister with him. Yet, 
lest these innocent children should prove messengers of con- 
spiracy between him and the Queen or Elizabeth, it was 
ordered at the same time that, so long ns they were allow'ed 
to visit him, they should be separated from their mother and 
their aunt ; and Louis, though never in greater need of comfort, 
thought it so much better for the children themselves that 
they should be with the Queen, that for their sakes he re- 
nounced their society, and allowed the decree of the Council 
to be carried out in all its pitiless cruelty. 

And again, we may spare ourselves from dwelling on the 
details of what, in hideous mockery, was called tho King’s 
trial, though it was in fiict a mere ceremonious prelude to his 
murder which had been determined on before it began. Deep 
as is the disgrace with which it has for ever covered the nation 
which tolerated such an abomination, it was relieved by some 
incidents which did honour to the country and to human 
nature. The murderers of Louis, in their ignoble pedantry, 
wearied the ear with appeals to the examples of the ancient 
Homans, of Decius* and of Brutus. But no Homan ever 

S ave a nobler proof of contempt of danger and devotion to 
uty than was afforded by the intrepid lawyers, Malesherbes, 
de Seze, and Tronchet, who voluntarily undertook the King’s 

* Decius WBf the hero whose example was especially iavoked by Hme 

Roland. The historians of his own country had never occused him of mur- 
dering any one ; but she in the very first month of the revolution bad called 
with a very curious reading of historv for ** some generous Deciui to risk hit 
life to take theirs ” (the lives of the Ring and Queen). 
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defencBj though Louis himself warned them that thW utmost 
efforts would be fruitless, and would only bring destruction 
on themselves without saving him. On^ member too of the 
Convention, Lanjuinais, though originally he had been a 
member of the Breton Club,«nd had latterly been generally 
regarded as connected with the Girondins, made more than 
one eloquent effort in the King's behalf, provoking the Ja- 
cobins and Girondins to their very wildest fury by his con- 
temptuous defiance of their menaces. And, even when the 
veroict was being given ; when Jacobins, Girondins, and Cor- 
deliers; Bobespierrc, Vergniaud, Danton, and the infamous 
Due d’Orliiaiis were vying with one anolmer in the eagerness 
with which they pushed forward to record their votes of con- 
demnation ; and when a mob of hired rufllaus, who thronged 
the hall, were cheering every vote for death, and holding dag- 
gers to the throat of every one from whom they appre- 
hended a contrary judgment ; ono noble of frail body, but of 
a spirit worthy of his birth and rank, the Manjuis de V^illette, 
laughed in the faces of his threatenors, looked the aSsassins 
in the face, and told them that he would not obey their orders, 
and that they dared not kill him ; and with a loud voice pro- 
’ nuunced a vote of acquittal. 

But no courage or devotion of a few honest men could 
save Louis, Ono vote by an immense majority pronounced 
him guilty ; a second refused all appeal to the ])eople ; a third, 
by a majority of filly voices, condemned him to death. And 
on tho morning of the 20th of January, 1793, Louis was 
roused from his bed to hear his sentence, and to learn that it 
was to ho curried out the next day. 

While the trial lasted the Queen and those with her had 
been ktnit in almost absolute ignorance of Avhat was taking 
place. They never however doubted w hat the result w'ould 
ue,^ so that it was scarcely a shock to them when they heard 
tho newsmen crying the sentence under fheir windows; the 
only mercy that was shown to either the prisoner wrho was to 
die, or to those who were to survive him, being that they were 
allowed once more to meet on earth. At eight in the evening 
tlie Queen, his children, and lii.s sister were to he, allowed to 
visit him. He prepared for the interview with astdfiishing 
calmness, making the arrangements so deliberately that, when 
he noticed that CUry had placed a bottle of iced w*ater on the 
table, he bade him change it, lest, if the Queen should require 

* The Prinocas told Clery ** L» Heine et moi nous nous attendons k tout, 
•t nous ne nous foisons aucune iUnsion tur le sort qu’on prepare an BoiJ* 
etc. Clfery,pfl06. 
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any, the chill should prove injurious to her health. Even that 
iMt interview was not allowed to pass wholly without witnesses, 
since the Municipal Council refused even on such an occasion U> 
relax their regulation that their guards were never to lose sight 
of the King, and all that was permitted was that he might retire 
with his family into an inner room which had a glass door, so 
that, though what passed must be seen, their last words might 
not be overheard. His daughter, Madame Koyale, now a girl 
of fourteen, and old enough, as her mother had said a few 
months before, to realise the misery of the scenes which she 
daily saw around her, has left us an account of the interview, 
necessarily a brief oie, for the Queen and Princess were top 
wretched to say much. Louis wept when he announced to 
them how short was the time which he had to live, but his 
tears were those of pity for the desolation of those he loved, 
and not of fear for himself. He was even, in some sense, a 
willing victim, for, as he told them, it had been proposed to 
save him by appealing to the primary yXssemfflies of the na» 
tion ; but he had refused his consent to a step w'hich must 
throw the whole country into confusion, and might be tho 
cause of civil war. He w'ould rather die than risk tho bring- 
ing of such calamities on his people. Jle even sought to com- 
fort the Queen by making some cxtuises for tho monsters who 
had coudemned him ; and his last words to his family wore 
nn entreaty to forgive them ; to his sou, an injunction never 
to seek to revenge his death even if some change of fortune 
should enable him to do so. 

Tho Queen said nothing, but sat clinging to him in speech- 
less agony. At last ho begged them to retire that ho might 
seek rest to prepare himself for tl\e morrow ; and then she 
spoke, to beg that at least they might meet again the next 
morning. “ Yes,” said he, “ at eight o’clock.” “ AVhy not at 
seven ?” asked she, “ Well, then, at seven.” lJut, after she 
had left him, he determined to avoid this second meeting, not 
BO much because he feared its unnerving himself, but because 
be felt that the second parting roust be too terrible for her. 

When she returned to her own cliamber she had scarcely 
strength left to place the Dauphin in his bed. She threw 
herself, dressed as she was, on her own bed, where lier sister- 
in-law and daughter heard her, as tho little Princess describes 
her state, ** shivering with cold and grief the whole night 
long.” * 

Even if she could have slept her rest would soon have been 
disturbed by the movement of troops, the beating of the drums,. 

* Memoires de la Ducheue d'Angouldmc, p. 63. 
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and the heavy roll of the cannon passing through the street. 
Por the miscreants vrho bore sway in the city knew well that 
the crime which they were about to commit was viewed with 
horror by the great majority of the nation, and even of the 
Parisians, and to the last moment were afraid of a rescue. 
But no one could interpose between Louis and his doom ; 
and the next intelligence of him that reached his wife, who 
was waiting the whole morning in painful anxiety for the 
summons to see him once more, was that he had perished be* 
neath the fatal guillotine, and that she was a widow 
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The Queen is refused leave to see CUry— Madame Royale is taken ill— Plant 
are formed for the Queen’s escape by MM. Jaijaycs, Toulan, and by the 
Baron de Batz — ^Marie Antoinette refuses to leave her son — Illness of the 
younw King — Overthrow of the Girondins — Insanity of the woman Tison 
— Kindness of the Queen to her-~*>Her son is taken from her, and entrusted 
to Simon— His ill treatment — ^Tho Queen is removed to the Conciergerie 
—She is tried before the Revolutionar^ribunal — She is condemned— Her 
lost letter to the Princess Elizabeth— Her death and character. 

SuovTS in the streets announced to her and those around 
her that all was over. All the morning she had alarmed the 
princesses by the speechless, tearless stupor into which she 
seemed plunged ; but at last she roused herself, and begged 
to see Clery, who had been with Louis till he left the Temple, 
and who, therefore, she hoped, might have some last message 
for her, some last words of affection, some parting gift. And 
so indeed he had ; * for the last act of Louis had been to give 
that faithful servant his seal for the Dauphin, and his ring for 
t})e Queen, with a little packet containing portions of her hair 
and those of his children which he had been in the habit of 
wearing. . And he had bade him tell them all, the Queen, his 
dear children, and his sister, that he had promised to see 
them that morning, but that ho had desired to save them the 
pain of so cruel a separation. How much,*’ ho continued, 
** does it cost me to go without receiving their last embraces. 
You must bear to them my last farewell.” 

But even the poor consolation of receiving these sad tokens 
of unchanged afiection was refused to her. The Council 
refused Clery admittance to her, and seized the little trinkets 
and the packet of hair. The King’s last words never reached 
her. But a few days afterwards, Toulan, one of the Com- 
missioners of the Council, who sympathized with her bereave- 
ment, found means to send her the ring and seal.f Her sister 

^ C16ry’i Journal, p. 169. 

t In March, having an opportunity of communicating with the Count de 
Provence, the sent these precious memorials to him for safer cus^y, with a 
joint letter from herself and her three fellow-prisoners. ** JHamg a 
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mid her daughter were the more anxious that she should see 
Cl^rj, from the hope that conversation with him mi^ht 
bring on a flood of tears which would give her some relief. 
But her own fortitude was her best support. Miserable as 
ahe was, hopeless as she was, it was characteristic of her 
magnanimous courage that she did not long mve way to 
womanly lamentations. She recollected that ^e had still 
duties to perform to the living, to her daughter and sister, and 
above all to her son, now her King, whom, if some happier 
change of fortune, w'hen the nation should have recovered 
from its present madness, should replace him on his father’s 
throne, it must be her care to render worthy of such a 
restoration. She began to apply herself diligently to the 
work of giving him lessons such as his father had given him, 
mingling them with constant references to that father’s ex- 
ample, which she never ceased to hold up to him, dwelling with 
the emphatic exaggeration of lasting aifection on his gentle- 
ness, his benevolence, his love for his subjects, qualities which 
in truth he had possessed in suiUeieiit abundance, had he 
but been gifted with tho courage and firmans indispensable 
to secure to his people tho benefits be 'fished them to 
enjoy. 

She bad too for a timo another occupation. The Princess 
Boyal wras, ns she had said not long before, of an age to feel 
keenly the miseries of her parents ; and the agitation into 
which she had beou thrown had its natural effect upon her 
health. Her own languago op tho subject afibrds a striking 
proof how well !Mario Antoinette had succeeded in imbuing 
tier with her own forgetfulness of self. As she has recorded 
the occurrence in her journal, ** Fortunately her affliction in- 

ftil uvrion on whom we enn depend, I profit by the oppofrtomty to lend tb 
my nrother iind friend this depOHit, which may not be entrusted to any other 
hands. Tho hearer will toll yon by what a miracle wc were able to obtain 
these precious pledges. I rcsorvo the name of him who is so usoful to us to 
toll it YOU some day myself. Tho itnpossibiUty wliich has hitherto existed 
•of senuing you uny^ intoUigonce oi us. and tho excess of our misfortunes, 
make us feel more Yiridly nur criud sejiuration. May it not be loi^. Mean- 
while I cinbraeo you ns I love you, and you know that that is with all my 
heart Af. A.*’ A lino is added by the Vrinccss Royal and signed by her 
brother, as King, os wull as bv herself. ** 1 am char^ for my brother and 
myself to omhruco you with uU my heart M. T. (^Maria Teresa), Louis.'* 
And another by tho Princess KUsaooth. ** I enjoy Worohand the pleasnre 
which you will feel in receiving this pledge of love and oonfidenoe. To 1^ 
reunited to you and to see you happy is aU that I desire. You know if 1 
love yon. I embrace you with all mv heart The letters were shown 

by the Count de Provence to Clary, whom ho allowed to take a copy of them. 
‘Qbry's Jottnud, p. 174. 
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'Creased her illness to so serious degree as to cause a favour- 
able diversion to her mother’s despair.” 

Youth, however, and a strong constitution prevailed, and 
the little princess recovered; while other matters also for a 
time claimed a large share of her mother’s attention. For 
herself Marie Antoinette .felt, as she well might feel, that, 
come what would, happiness and she were for ever parted; 
and the death to which she never doubted that her enemies 
destined her, could hardly have been anticipated by her as 
anything but a relief, if she had thought only of her own feel- 
ings. But again she had others to think of besides herself: 
of her children. And she presently learnt that others were 
thinking of her ; and were willing, it should rather be said, 
were eager and proud to encounter any danger if they might 
only have the happiness and honour of securing and saving 
her whom they still regarded as their Queen. Two had long 
been attached to the royal household ; the wife of M. dc Jar- 
jayes, a gentleman of ancient family in Dauphine, had been 
one of Marie Antoinette’s waiting w'oinen ; and he himself, 
since the unfortunate expedition to Varennes, had been 
employed by !fiouis on several secret missions. From the 
moment that his royal master was brought before the Con- 
vention ho had despaired of his life, and bad, titerefore, bent 
all his thoughts on the preservation of the Queen. M. Turgy, 
the second, was in a humbler rank of life. He w-as, as we have 
seen, one of the oilicers of the kitchen, but in the household 
of a King of France even the cooks had pretensions to gentle 
blood. A third was a man named Toulan, who had originally 
been a music-seller in Paris, but had subsequently obtained 
employment under the IMuiiicipal Council, and was now a 
commissioner ^'ith duties which brought him into constant 
contact w*ith the imprisoned Queen. Either he had never in 
his heart been her enemy, or he had been converted by the 
Signified fortitude with whfeh she bore her miseries, and by 
the irresistible fascination which even in prison she still exer- 
cised over all whose hearts bad not been hardened by fanatical 
wickedness against every manly or honest feeling. He won 
the Queen’s confidence by the most w^elcomo service, which 
has been already mentioned, of conveying to her her husband’s 
aeal and ring. She gave him a letter to recommend him to 
the confidence of Jarjayes ; and their combined ingenuity de- 
vised a plan for the escape of the whole family. It was in 
their favour that a man who came daily to look to the lamps 
usually brought withr him his two sons, w'ho nearly matched 
• Heffloim de la Dacbesse d’Aogoal^me, p. 56. 
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the size of the royal i^hildren. ^ And Jaijayes and Toulan^ 
aided by another of the Municipal Commissioners, named 
Lepitre, who had also learnt to abhor the indiraities practised 
on fUlen royalty, had prepared full suits of mme attire for the 
Queen and Princess, with red scarves and sashes such as were 
worn W the different Commissiepers, of whom there were toe 
many for all of them to be known to the sentinels ; and also 
clothes for the two children, ill-fitting and shabby, to resem- 
ble the dress of the lamp-lighter’s boys. Passports, too, bv 
the aid of Lepitre, whose duties lay in the department which 
issued them, were provided for the whole family ; and after 
careful discussion of the arrangements to be tUiopted when 
once the prisoners were clear of the Temple, it was settled 
that they should take the road to Normandy in three cabrio- 
lets, which would be less likely to attract notice than any larger 
and less ordinary carriage. 

The end of February or the beginning of March was fixed 
for the attempt ; but before that time the Government and 
the people had W‘ome greatly disquieted by the operationa 
of the German armies, w'hich were about to receive the power- 
ful assistance of England. Prussia had gained decided advan- 
tages on the Bhine. An Austrian army, under the Arch- 
duke Charles, was making formidable progress in the 
Netherlands: rumours, also, which soon proved to be well 
founded, of an approaching insurrection in the Western de- 
partments of France, reached the capital. The vigilance 
with which the royal prisoners were w^atebed was increased. 
Information too, though of no precise character, that they 
had obtaiued means of communicating with their partisana 
who w’ere at liberty, was conveyed to the magistrates. And 
gt last Jarjayes and Toulaii were forced to abandon the idea 
of effecting the escape of the whole family ; though they were 
still confident that they could accomplish that of the Queen, 
which they regarded ns the most important, since it was plain 
that it was she who was in the most immediate danger. Eliza- 
beth, as disinterested as herself, besought her to embrace 
their ofiers ; and to let her and the children, as being leas 
obnoxious to the Jacobins, take their chance of some sub- 
sequent means of escape, or perhaps even of mercy. 

But such a flight was foraidden alike by Marie Antoin- 
ette’s sense of duty and by her sense of honour, if indeed the 
two wore ever separated lA her mind. Honour forbade her 
to desert her companions in misery, whose danger might even 
be* increased by the rage of her gaolers, exasperated at her 
escape. Duty to her boy forbade it still more emphoticidly- 
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As his guardian she ought not to leave Uin ; as his mother 
she could not. And her renimciation of the whole design was 
conveyed to M. Jaijayes in a letter which did jtonour alike to 
both by the noble gratitude w'hich it o.\pre8sed, and which 
was long cherished by his heirs as one of their most precious 
possessious till it was dcstpsyed, with many another valuable 
record, when Paris a secoTfd time fell under the rule of 
wretches scarcely less detestable than the Jacobins whom they 
imitated.* It was written by stealth, with a pencil ; but, as 
no acuteness of disappointment or depth of distress, so no 
difficulties or hurry, could rob Marie Antoinette of her desire 
to confer pleasure on others, or of her inimitable graceful- 
ness of expression. Thus she wrote : — 

“We have had a pleasant dream, that is all. I have 
gained much by still finding, on this occasion, a new proof of 
your entire devotion to me. My confidence in you is boundless. 
And on all occasions you will always find strength of mind 
and courage in me. llut the interest of my son is my sole 
guide ; and, whatever happiness 1 might find in being out of 
this place, 1 cannot consent to separate myself from him. As 
to the rest, 1 tiioroiighly recognise your attacimient to me 
in all that vou said to me yesterday. Jtely upon it that I 
feel the kindness and the force of your arguments as far as 
my own interest is concerned, and that I feel that the oppor- 
tunity cannot recur. Jhit 1 could enjoy nothing if I w'ei’c to 
leave my children ; and this idea prevents me from even re- 
gretting my decision.”t 

And to Toulan she said that “ her solo desire was to be 
reunited to her husband, whenever Heaven should decide that 
her life was no longer necessary to her children.’* He waa 
greatly affiicted, but he could no longer be of use to her. 
Her last commission to him was to convey to her eldest 
brother-in-law, the Count de Provence, her husband's ring 
and seal, that they might be in safer custody than her own, 
and that she or her son might reclaim them, if ever they 
should find themselves at liberty^. She gave him also, as a 
memorial of her gratitude, a small gold box, one of the few 
trinkets which she still possessed, and which unhappily proved 
a fatal present. In the summer Of the next year it was found 
in his possc-Hsion, its history was ascertained, and he was sent 
to the scatfold for the sole ofieuce of Laving and valuing a 
relic of his murdered sovereign. 

Not was this the only plan formed for the Queen*a rescue. 

• It 'was burnt in 1S71, in the tims of the Commune, 
t Feuiliet de Conches, VI. 499. The letter is neither dated nor signedLt 

27 
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The Baron de Batz was a noble of the purest blood in France, 
seneschal of the Duchy of Albret, ana bound by ancient ties 
of bereditai^v friendship to the King, as the heir of Henry lY., 
whose most intimate confidence had been enjoyed by his 
ancestor. He was still animated by all the antique feelings 
of chivalrous loyalty, and from the first breaking out of the 
troubles of the Kevolution, he had brought to the service of 
bis Sovereign the most absolute devotion, which was rendered 
doubly useful l)y an inexhaustible fertility of resource, and a 
presence- of mind that nothing could daunt or perplex. On 
the fatal 21st of Januhry he had even formed a project of 
rescuing Louis on his way to the scaffold, which failed, partly 
from the timidity of some on whose co-operation he had 
reckoned, and partly, it is said, from the reluctance of Louis 
himself to countenance an enterprise which, whatever might 
be its result, must tond to fierce confiiet and bloodshed. 
8iiieo his Sovereign's death he had bent all the energies of his 
mind to contrive the escape of the Queen, and he had so far 
succeeded that he had enlisted in her cause two men w'hose 
posts enabled them to give most effectual assistance. Micho- 
nis, who, like Touluu, was one of the Commissioners of the 
Council ; and Cortcy, a captain of the National Quard, wdiose 
conipany was one of those most frequently on duty at the 
Teinplt\ It seemed as if all that w'as necessary to be done 
W'as to select a night for the escapo when the chief outlets of 
the Temple should be guarded by (^ortoy’s men; and De 
Batz, who was at home in everything that required manmuvre 
or contrivance, had provided dresses to disguise the persons 
of the whole family while in the Temple, and passports and 
conveyauoos to secure their escape the moment they wei*e out- 
side tho gates. Everything seemed to promise success, wlien 
at tho lust moment secret intelligence that some plan or other 
was ill agitation was conveyed to the. Council. It was not 
sufHcieiit to enable them to know wdiom they were to guard 
against or to arrest, but it was enough to lead them to send 
down to the Temple another Commissioner, whoso turn of 
duty did not require his presence there, but whose ferocious 
nurliness of temper pointed him out as one not easily to be 
either tricked or overburntv lie was a cobbler named Simon, 
the very same to whoso cruel superintendence the little King 
was presently entrusted. 

lie came down the very evening that everything was ar- 
ranged for the escape of the hapless family. Dc Batz saw 
that all was over it he stayed, and hesitated for a moment 
whether he should blow out bis brains, and try to accomplish 
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the Queen's deliverance by force; but a little reflection 
showed him that the noise of firearms would bring up a crowd 
of enemies beyond his ability to overpower, and it soon ap- 
peared that it would tax all his resources to secure his own 
escape. He achieved that, hoping still to find some other op- 
portunity of being useful tb his royal mistress; but none 
offered. The Assembly did him the honour to set a price on 
his head ; and at last ho thought himself fortunate in being 
able to save himself. Those who had cooperated with him 
had worse fortune. The authorities had no proofs on which 
to condemn them ; but in those days suspicion was a suffi- 
cient death-warrant. jMichonis and Cortey were suspected, 
and in the course of the next yc^ar a belief that they had 
at least sympathised with the Queen's sorrows sent them 
both to the scaffold. 

With the failure of Do llatz every project of escape was 
abandoned ; and a few weeks later tlie Queen congratulated 
herself that she had refused to flee without her boy ; since in 
the course of May lie was seized with illness which for some 
days tlircatened to assume a dangerous character. With a 
brutality which, even in such monsters as the Jacobin rulers of 
the city, seems almost inconceivable, they ndused to allow him 
the attendance of M. Brunier, the physician who had had the 
charge of his infancy. It would be a breach of the principles 
of equality, they saul, if any prisoner were permitted to con- 
sult any but the prison doctor. But the prison doctor was a 
man of sense and humanity as well as of professional skill. 
He of his own accord semght the advice of Brunier ; and the 
poor child recovered, to be reserved for a fate which, even in 
the next fej>v weeks, was so foreshadowed, that his ow'ii mother 
must almost have begun to doubt whether his restoration to 
health had been a blessing to her or to himself. 

The spring was marked by important events. Had one 
flo high-minded been capable of exulting in the misfortunes 
of even her worst enemies, Marie Antoinette might have 
triumphed in the knowledge that the murderers of her hus- 
band were already beginning that work of mutual destruction 
which in little more than a year sent almost every one of them 
to the same scaflbld on which he had perished. The jealousies 
which from the first had set th^ Jacobins and Girondins at 
variance, had reached a height at which they could only 
be extinguished by the annihilation of one party or the 
other. They had been partners in crime, and so far were 
«equal in infamy; but the Jacobins were the fiercer and 
tlie readier ruffians ; and, after nearly two months of vehe* 
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mcnt debates m tbe Convention, in which Bobespierre de- 
nounced the whole body of the Girondin leaders as jdotters- 
of treason against the State, and Vergniaud in reply re- 
viled Bobespierre as a coward, the Jacobins worked up the 
mob to rise in their support. The Convention, which hitherto 
had been divided in something like equality between the two 
factions, yielded to the terror of a new insurrection, and on 
the 2nd of June ordered the arrest of the Girondin leaders. 
A very few escaped the search made for them by the officers ; 
Boland to commit suicide ; Barbaroux to attempt it ; Potion 
and Buzot reached the forests to be devoured by congenial 
wolves. Laiijuinais,* whom the decree of the Convention had 
identified with them, but who, even in the moments of the 
greatest excitement, had kept himself clear of their wicked- 
ness and crimes, was the only one of the whole body who com- 
pletely eluded the rage ot his enemies. The rest, with 
JVtadame Boland, the first prompter of deeds of blood, lan- 
guished in their well-deserved prison till the close of autumn, 
when they all perished on the same scaffold to which they had 
sent their innocent Sovon?ign.t 

But it may be that Marie Antoinette never learnt their 
fall ; though that, if it had, pity w'ould at least have mingled 
with, if it had not predominated over, her natural exultation, 
she gave a striking proof in lier conduct towards one from 
whom she had sufiered great and constant indignities. Prom 

* Lanjuiiiaii) had 8nbsc(]ucntly tho singular fortune of gaining ih’c con- 
fidi'iioo of hutU Napoleon and Louis XVI 11. Tho decree against him was 
reversed in 1795, and he heeamc a professor at llenncs. Though ho had 
opposed the making Napoleon Consul for life, Nimoleoii gave him u place in 
his Senate, and on the first restoration in 1814. Louis XVII I. named him a 
peer of France. Ho died in 1827. 

t Some of the apologists of the Giroiidins, for nearly all the vilest crimi- 
nals of the Kevolution have found defenders, except perhaps Marat and 
Ruhespierre, have nttlrmed that the Girondins, though they hud not courage 
to give their votes to savq the life of Loub, yet hoped to save him by voting 
for an ap))cal to tho people ; but the order in which the ditferent questiona 
w«;re put to the Convention is a complete disproof of this plea. The first ques- 
tion put was, Was Louis guilty ? They all voted **oui " (Lacrctellc, X. 403). 
But though on tho second question, whether this verdict should be submitted 
to the people fur ratitlcation, many of them did vote for such an appeal being 
made ; yet after the appeal had beim rejected by a majority of one huiidrca 
and fortv-two, and the third question, ** What penalty shall be inflicted on 
Louis P** (Lucrctollo, X. 441), woa^ut to tho Convention, they all except 
liiinjuinais voted for ** death.** The majorities Were, on the first question, 
6K3 to 66 ; on the second, 423 to 281 ; on the thftd, 387 to 334 ; so that on 
thisjiast, the fatal question, it would have been easy tor the Girondins to 
have turned the scale. And Lamartine himself expressly affirms (XXXV. 6) 
thaf the King's life depended on the Girondin vote ; and that his death was 
chiefly owing to Veiguiauil, 
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4;lie time that her own attendants were dismissed the only 
persons appointed to assist Cl^ry in his duties were a man and 
woman named Tison, chosen for that task on account of their 
anrly and brutal tempers, in which the with exceeded her 
husband. Botli, and especially the woman, bad tnktMi a liendish 
pleasure in heaping gratuitous insults on tlie wimlo family ; 
but at last the dignity and resignation of the Queen awakened 
remorse in the woinun's heart, which presently worked upon 
her to such a dt'gree that she became mad. In the iirst days 
of her frenzy she raved up and down the courtyard declaring 
herself guilty of tlie Queen’s murder. She threw herself at 
Marie Antoinette's feet imploring her pardon; nnd.]Mapie 
Antoinette not only raised her up with her own han.d, and 
spoke gentle words of forgiveness and consolation to her, but, 
after slie had been removetl to a hospital, showed a kind 
interest in lier condition, and amid all her own troubles found 
time to write a note to express her anxiety that the invalid 
should have proper attention.* 

But very soon a fresh blow was struck at the hiipless 
Queen which made her inditferent to all else that could happen, 
and even to her own fate, of which it may be regarded ns the 
precursor. At ten o’clock on the Hrd of July, when the little 
King was sleeping calmly, his mother having hung a shawl in 
front of his bed to screen his eyes from the light of the eandlo 
by which she and Elizabeth were mending their clothes, the 
door of their chamber was violently thrown open, and six Com- 
missioners entered to announce to the Queen that the Con- 
vention had ordered the removal of her boy that he might bo 
committed to the care of a tutor ; the tutor named being the 
cobbler, 8imon, whose savagi*ne.ss of disposition was sufliciently 
attested by the fact of his having been chosen on tlie recom- 
mendation of ]\Iarat. At this nnexpeeted blow, Marie Antoi- 
nette’s fortitude and resignation at last gave way. Slic wept, 
she remonstrated, she humbled herself .to entreat mercy. fShc 
threw her arms around her child, and declartid that force itself 
should not tear him from her. The CoiinnissiontTs were nut 
men likely to feel or show pity. They abused her ; ih«y 
threatened her. She begged them rather to kill her than take 
her son. They would not kill her, but they swore that they 
would murder both him and her daughter before her eyes if 
he were not at once surrendered. There was no more resist- 
ance. His aunt and^ister took him from the bed and dressed 
him. His mother, with a voice choked by her sobs, addrc.88od 
,hiin with the last words he was ever to hear from her. 

• Goucourt, p. 370, quoting ** Fragments de Turg)'." 
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child, they are taking you from me; never Ifbrget the mother 
wlio lovea^ you tenderly, and never forget God. Be good, gentle, 
and honest, aryi your father will look down on you from 
Heaven and. bless you.” ' “ Have' you done with this preach- 
ing ? ” said ihe chief Commissioner. “"You have abused our 
patience finely,” anolWer added, “ the nation is generous, and 
will take car6 of his education.” But she had fainted, and 
heard -^not these words of mocking cruelty. Nothing could 
touch her further. 

If *it be not also a mockery to speak of happiness in con- 
nection with this most alilicted Queen, she was happy in at 
least not knowing tlie details of the education w’hich was in 
store for the noble boy whose birth had apparently secured 
for him the most splendid of positions, and whose opening 
virtues seemed to give every promise that he would be worthy 
of his rank and of his mother. A few days afterwards Simon 
received his instriictious from a Committee of the Convention, 
of which Drouet, the postmaster of Ste. Menehouhl, was the 
chief. ** How was he to treat the wolf cub,” he asked (it was 
one of the mihlest names he ever gave him). ** AYas he to 
kill him?” ‘‘No.” “To. poison him?” “No.” “What 
then ? ” “ lie was to get rid of him,” * and Simon carried out 
this instruction by the most unremitting ill-treatment of his 
ptipil. lie imposed upon him the most menial otlices ; ho 
made him clean his shoos; he reviled him; he beat him; he 
eoinpcllcd him to wear the red cap and jacket which had been 
adopted as the revolutionary dress ; and ono day wlien his 
mother obtained a glimpse of him as ho was w'alking on tho 
leads of tlio to wit to w'hich he had been transferred, it caused 
her an additional pang to see that he had liecn stripped of the 
suit of mourning for Ids father, and had been clothed in tho 
garments which, in her eyes, were the symbol of all that was 
most imniuus and most loathsome. 

All tliese outrages w'ere but the prelude of the final blow 
which was to fall on herself ; and it shows how great W'as the 
fear wdth w'hieh her lofty resolution had always inspired the 
Jacobins, fear with siieli natures being always the greatest ex- 
asperation of hatred and tho keenest incentive to cruelty, 
that, when they had resolved to consummate her injuries by 
her murder, they did not leave her in the Temple as they had 
left her husband, but removed her to the Conciergerie, w'hich 
in those days, fitly denominated the reign of te’rror, rarely led 
but to the scaffold. On the night of the 1st of August (the 

* “ S'en defaire.” Louis XYIL sa vie, son agonie, sa mort, par M. do 
Boauchesne. Senart. 
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darkest hours werp appropriately chosen for deeds of such 
darkness) another body of Conimissioiiers entered her room, 
and woke her up to announce tliat they had come to conduct 
her to‘ the common prison. Her’ sister and her daughter beg- 
ged in vain to bo allowed to aecomphuy her. She hersdf 
scarcely spoke a word, but dressed herself in silence, made up 
a small bundle of clothes ; and, "after a few words of fareweU 
and comfort to those dear ones who had hitherto been lier 
companions, followed her gaolers unresistingly, knowing, and 
for her own sake certainly not grieving, that she was going to 
meet her doom. As she passed through the outer door it was 
so low that she struck her head. One of the Commissioners 
had so much decency left as to ask if she was hurt, “ No,” 
she replied, “nothing now can hurt me.” * {Six weeks later 
an English gentleman saw her in her dungeon. SSlio was freely 
exhibited to any one who desired to behold her, on the solo 
condition, a condition worthy of tlie monsters whoe.\acted it, 
and of them alone, that he should show no sign of sympathy 
or sorrow.f “ She was sitting on an old worn-out chair made 
of straw whieh scarcely supported her weight. l)resM‘d in a 
gown whieli had oiiee b(*tMi wlut(% her attitude bespoke the 
immensity of her grief, which appeared to have enailetl a kind 
of stupor, that forttinately reiulmvd her less sensibh^ to the 
injuries and reproaches whieh a numlx'r of inhuman wretches 
were eontiiinaliy vomiting forth against lier.” 

Even after all the atrocities and horrors of the last twelve 
months, the news of the resolution to bring her to a trial, 
whieh, it was impossible to doubt, it was inteiuhal to follow 
up by her exec.iition, was received as a shock by Iht? great 
bulk of the nation, as indeed by all Europe. And Ntreker's 
daughter, Madame do Stael, who, as wo have seen, had lieeii 
formerly desirous to aid iii her escape, now addressed an en- 
ergetic and eloquent appeal to the entire people, ciilling on 
all persons of all parties, “ Kepublicaus, Constitutionalists, 
and aristocrats alike, to unite f<»r Imr pre.si*Tvation.** She left 
unemployed no fervour of entreaty, no <lepth of argument. 
She reminded them of the universal admiration which the 
Queen's beauty and grace had formerly excited, when “all 
Erance thought itself laid under an obligation by her charms J 
of the affection that she had won by her ceaseless acts of be- 

* Duchessc d'Angouldmc, p. 78. 

t See a letter from Mms Ciiowne to Lord Auckland, September 23, 1793. 
Journal, &c., of Lord Auckland, II. 517. 

I Le peuplc la rei^ut non seulcmont eomme une Heine ador5e, mais il 
semblait aumi qu’il lui savait gre d*5tre charmonte, p. 5. Ed. 1820. 
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neftcence and generosity. She showed the absurdity of de- 
nouncing her as “the Austrian/’ her who had left Vienna 
while still little more than a child, and had ever since fixed 
her heart as well as her home in Prance. She argued truly 
that the vagueness, the ridiculousness, the notoriona falsehood 
of the accusations brought against her were in themselves her 
all-Bufiicient defence. She showed how useless to every party 
and in every point of view must bo her condemnation. What 
danger could any one apprehend from restoring to liberty a 
Princess whoso every thought was tenderness and piety? 
She reproached those who now held away in France with the 
barbaritv of their proscriptions, with governing by terror and 
by death, with having overthrown a throne only to erect a 
scaffold in its plai'e ; and she declared that the execution of 
the Queen would exceed in foulness all the other crimes that 
they had yet committed. 8he w'as a foreigner, she was a 
woman, to put lior to death would be a violntioii of all the 
laws of hospitality as well as of all the laws of nature. The 
whole universe w'as interesting itself in the Queen’s fate. 
Woe to the nation >vhichjciiew neither justice nor generosity ! 
Freedom would never be the destiny of such a people.* 

it had not been from any feeling of compunction or hesi- 
tation that those who had her fate in their hands left her so 
lung in her dungeon ; but from the absolute impossibility of 
invmiting au accusation against her that should not be utterly 
absurd and palpably groundless. So difficult did they find 
their task that the gaoler, a lunii named liiclmrd, who, when 
alone, ventured to show sympathy fur her miseries, sought to 
encourage her by the assurance that she would be replaced in 
the Temple. J3ut Marie Autoiiictto indulged in no such 
illusion. 8)ie never doubted that her death was resolved on. 

♦ Orent intcroRt wiw felt for her in England; in Oetober Horace Wal- 
^>1o writes, ** Wludo nstiiMublicH of fiends calling tiicinselvcs men are from 
u»y to day meditating torment and torture for his (Louis XVI.) hrroio 
widow, on whom, with all their power and midice, and with every page, 
footman, and chambermaid of hers in their rciicb, and with the rack in their 
hands, they have not been able M fix a Rfmck. Nay, do thcr not talk of tho 
inutility of evidence What other virtue ever sustained such an ordeal ? ** 
Walpofo's testimony in such a matter U particularly valuable, because he 
had not only been intimately uctpuiinted with *iH the fpi'^sip of the French 
capital for many years ; but also bcoausc his principal friends in France did 
not belong to the* party which might have been exjH^cted to be moat favour- 
able to tho Queen. Had there In en the very slightest foundation for the 
calamniet which had lieen propagated against her, we may bo sure that each 
a person os Mme du Deffand would not only have heard them, hut would 
have bt'oii but too willing to believe them. His denunciation of them is a 
proof that she knew their falsehood. 
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** No,’* she replied to his well-meant words of hope, “ they 
have murdered the King, they will kill me ia the same way. 
Never again shall I see my unfortunate children, my tender 
and virtuous sister.” And the tears which her own Buffer- 
ings' could not wring from her flowed freely when ahe thought 
of what they were still enduring. 

But at last the eagerness for her destruction overcame 
all difficulties or scruples : the principal articles of the in- 
dictment charged her with helping to overthrow the Itepublic, 
and to effect the re-establishment of the tlironc ; with having 
exerted her influence over her husband to mislead his judg- 
ment, to render him unjust to his people, and to induce him 
to put his veto on laws of which they desired the enact- 
ment; with having caused scarcity and "fain iiie ; with having 
favoured aristocrats ; and with having kept up a constant cor- 
respondentfo with her brother the Emperor ; and the preamble 
and the peroration compared her to !Messalina, Agrippina, 
Brunehaut, and Catherine de’ ]lledici ; to all the wickedest 
women of whom ancient or modern history had preserved a 
record. Had she been guided by her own feelings alone, 
she would have probably disdained to defend herself against 
charges whose very absurdity provtul that they were only put 
forward as a pretence for a judgment tliat had been pre- 
viously decided on. But still, ns ever, she thought of her 
child, her fair and good sou, her ^‘gcnlle infant,” her king. 
While life lasted she could never wholly relinquish the hoi)e 
that she might see him once again, perhaps even that some 
unlooked-for chance (none could bo so unexpected os almost 
every occurrence of the last four years) might restore him and 
her to freedom, and him to his throne ; and for his sake she 
resolved to exert herself to refute the ithargi s, and at least to 
establish her right to acquittal and deliverance. 

Louis had been tried before tbe Convention. Marie An- 
toinette was to be condemned by the, if possible, still more 
infamous court that bad been established m the spring under 
the name of the Kevolutionary Tribunal. And on the 13th 
of October she was at last conducted before a small sub-com- 
mittee, and subjected to a private ciaininatiou. To every 
question sbe gave firm and ckar answers.* 8ho declared that 
the French people had indeed been deceived ; but not by her or 
by her husband. She affirmed, ** That the happiness of France 
always had been, and still was, tbe first wish of her heart.” And 
that ** she should not even regret the loss of her son’s throne, 
if it led to the real happiness of the country.” She was takea 
* Goncoart, p. 3S8, quoting La Quotidienne of October 17-18. 
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back to her ceil. Tho next day the four judges of the tri* 
bunal took tiieir seats in the court. Fouquier-Tiuville, the 
public prosecutor, a man whose greed of blood stamped him 
with an especial hideousuess even in those, days of universal 
barbarity, took his seat before them : and eleven men, the 
mater part of whom had been carefully picked from the very 
dregs of the people, journeymen carpenters, tailors, black- 
smiths, and discharged policemen, were constituted the jury. 

Before this tribunal, we will not dignify it with the name 
of a Court of Justice, Marie Antoinette, the widow Capet as 
she was called in the indictment, was now brought. Clad in 
deep mourn ing for her murdered husband, aud aged beyond 
her years by her long series of sorrows, she still preserved 
the fearless dignity which became her race and rank and 
character. As she took her place at the bar, and east her 
eyes around the hall, oven the women w'ho thronged the court, 
debased as they were, were struck by her lofty demeanour. 
“ How proud she is ! ’* was the exclamation ; the only sign of 
nervousness that she gave being that, as those who watched 
her closely remarked, she moved her lingers up and down on 
the arm of her chair, as if she had been playing on the harpsi- 
chord. The prosecutor brought up witness after witness; 
some, whom it was believed that smne ancient hatred, others 
whom it was expected that some hope of pardon for themselves, 
might induce to give evidence such as was required. The 
Count d’Estaiiig had always been connected with herenenues. 
Bailly, »mce Mayor of Paris, as has boon seen, had sought a 
base popularity by the wuulonness of the unprovoked insults 
which he had oHered to iht; King. Michouis knew that his 
head was imperilled by suspicions of his recent desire to assist 
her. But ouo and all testified to her entire iiinuceuce of the 
difleront charges which they had been brought forward to 
support, and to the falsehood of the statements contained in 
the indictment. Her own rcjilies, when any (piestion w'us ad- 
dressed to herself, were equally in her favour. When accused 
of having been the prompter of tho political measures of the 
King's government, her answer could not be denied to be in 
accordance with the law ; That she was the wife and subject 
of tho King, and could not be made responsible for bis reso- 
lutions and actions." When charged with general indiffer- 
ence or hostility to the happiness of the people, she affirmed 
with equal calmness, as she had previously declared at her 
private examination, that the welfare of the nation had been, 
•and always was, the first of her wishes. 

Once only did a question provoke an answer in any other 
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tone than that of a lofty imperturbable equanimity. She had 
not known till that moment the depth of her eiiLMuies’ wiekeii- 
ness, or the cruelty with which her son’s mind had been dealt 
with, worse ten thousand times than the foulest torturt*a that 
could bo applied to the body. Both her children liad bmi 
subjected to an examination, in the hope that something 
might be found to incriminate her in the words of those who 
might hardly be able to estimate the exact value of their ex- 
pressions. The Princess had been old enough to bnflle the 
utmost malice of her questioners ; and tlu3 boy had given 
short and plain replies from which nothing to suit their pur- 
pose could be extrai'ted, till they forced him fo drink brandy, 
and, when bo was stupeiied with drink, compelled him to sign 
depositions ig which he accused biUh thcQm*cuand Elixabetli 
of having trained liim in lessons t»f vice. At first, horror at 
so monstrous a charge had sealed tlu* (^uctMi’s li|)s ; hut when 
she gave no denial, a juryman (picstiom d her on the subject, 
and insisted on an answer. Then at last Marie Antoiiictto 
spoke in sublime iiulignatiou. “If I have not answered, it 
was because nature itself rejects such an accusation luacle 
against a mother. I appeal from it to every uiother who 
bears me.” 

Mario Antoinette bad been allowed two counsel, who, 
perilous as was tlie duty imposed u[k»ii them, cdieerfully ac- 
ce]>ted it as an honour; but it was not intended that their 
assistance should be mon; than nominal. Sln^ bad only known 
tlnn’r names on tiie evening preceding the trial ; but when who 
addressed a letter to the IVcsident of tlie Convention, 
demanding a postjionenient of the trial for three days, as in- 
dispensable to enable them to ma.ster tlie ease, since as yet 
they had not had time even to rea<l the whole of the indiet- 
mcMit, adding that “ her duty to her children bound her 
leave nothing undone which was requisite for the entire justi- 
fication of their mother,” the request was rudely refused ; and 
all that the lawyers could do was to aildress eltnjuent appeals 
to the judges and jiiryiiieii, being utterly unable, on so short 
notice, to analyse as they deserved the arguments of the pro- 
secutor or the testimony by wliich ho had professed to support 
them. But before such a tribunal it signified little what was 
proved or disproved ; or wdiat w'as the strength or weakness 
of the arguments employed on <^ither side. It was long after 
midnight of the second day that the trial concluded. The 
jury at once pronounced the prisoner guilty. The judges 
as instantly passed sentence of death, and ordered it to bo 
executed the next morning. 
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It was nearly five in the morning of the 16th of October 
'when the favourite daughter of the. great Empress-Queen, 
•herself Queen of France, was led from the Court, not even to 
the wretched room which she had occupied for the last ten 
weeks, but to the condemned cell, never tenanted before by 
any but the vilest felons. Though greatly exhausted by the 
length of the proceedings, she had heard the sentence without 
betraying the slightest emotion by any change of countenance 
or gesture. On reaching her cell she at once asked for writ* 
ing niaterinls. They had been withheld from her for more than 
a year, but they were now brought to her; and with them she 
wrote her last letter to that Princess whom she had long learnt 
to love as a sister of her own, who had sliared her sorrows 
hitherto, and who, at no distant period, was to share the fate 
which was now awaiting herself. 

“ ICtli Optober, 4.30 a.m. 

“ It is to you, iny sister, that I write for the last time. I 
have just been eondemued, not to a shameful death, for such is 
only for criminals, but to go and rcjohi your brother. Inuo- 
ceut like him, I hope to show the same lirmuess in my 
last moments, 1 am calm, as one is when one's conscience 
reproaches one with nothing. I feel profound sorrow in 
leaving my pocjr children ; you know that 1 only lived for them 
and for yo\i, my good and Umder sister. You who out of lovo 
have sacrificed everything to bt3 with us, in what a position 
do I leave you ! 1 have learnt from the proceedings at my 
trial that niy daughter was separated from you. Alas I poor 
child ; 1 do not venture to write to her, she would not reeeive 
my letter. 1 do not even know whether this will reach you. 
Do you receive my blessing for both of them, 1 hope that one 
day when they an^ older they may bo able to rejoin you, and 
to enjoy to the full your tender care. Let them both think 
of the lesson which I have never ceased to impress upon 
them, that the prineiple.s and the exact perforniauee of their 
duties are the chief foundation of life ; and their mutual nflec- 
tiou and coufideiiee in cue another will constitute its happi- 
ness. Let iny daughter feel that at her age she ought 
always to aid her brother by the advice wbich her greater 
experience and her atleetion may inspire her to give him. 
And let my sou in his turn render to his sister all the care 
and all the services which affection can inspire. Let them in 
short both feel tlmt, in whatever positions they may be placed, 
they will never be truly ham>y but through their union. Let 
them follow our example. In our own misfortunes how much 
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comfort has our affectiop for one another afforded us. And, 
in times of happiuesa, we have enjoyed that doubly from being 
able to share it with a friend, and where can one find friends 
more tender and more united than in one’s own familv ? Ijet 
my son never forget the last words of his father, whioh l repeat 
emphatically ; let him never seek to avenge our deaths. I 
have to speak to you of one thing which is very painful to my 
heart, I know how much pain the child must have caused you. 
Porgive him, my dear sister, think of his ago and how easy it 
is to make a child say whatever one wishes, especially when 
he does not understand it.* It will come to pass one day, I 
hope, that he \yll better feel the value of your kindness and 
of your tender aflcotion for both of them. It remains to con- 
fide to you my last thoughts. 1 should have wished to write 
thorn at the beginning of my trial ; but, besides that they did 
not leave me any nieaiis of WTiting, events have passed so 
rapidly that 1 really liavo not had time. 

“ 1 die in the Catholic Apostolic and Homan religion, that 
of my fathers, that in which 1 w'as brought up, and which I 
have always professed. Having no spiritual consolation to 
look for, not even knowing whether there arc still in this place 
any priests of that religion, t (and indiH^d the place where I 
am would expose them to too much danger if thev wert^ to 
enter it but once,) 1 sincerely implore pardon of Ood for 
all the faults wdiich 1 may have committed during my life. 1 
trust that, in His goodness, He will mercifully accept my last 
prayers, as well as those which 1 have for a long time ad- 
dressed to Him, to receive my soul into His mercy. 1 beg 
pardon of all whom 1 know, and especially of you, niy sister, 
for all the vexatious which, without intending it, I may have 
caused you. 1 pardon all my enemies the evils that they 
have done me. 1 bid farewell to my aunts and to all my 
brothers and sisters. I had friends. The idea of being for 
ever separated from them and from all their troubles, is one 
of the greatest sorrows that I sufier in dying. I^et thorn at 
least know that to my latest moment 1 thought of them. 

.**Parewell, my good and tender sister. May this letter 
reach you. Think alw^ays of me; I embrace you with all my 
heart, as 1 do my poor dear children. My God, how heart- 
rending it is to leave them for ever ! Farewell 1 farewell ! I 

* The d«!|>oritiooii which the little King had been compelled to lign con- 
tained acensations of his aunt as well os of bis mother. 

f As we shall see in the close of the letter, she did not regard those priests 
who had taken the oath impi^ by the Asaemblyt tmt which the ro{»e had 
condemned, as any longer ^ests. 
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must now occupy myself with my spiritual duties, as I am not 
free in my actions. Perhaps they will bring me a priest ; but 
I here protest that I will not say a word to him, but that 
I will treat him as a person absolutely unknown.” 

Her forebodings were realised ; her letter never reached 
Elizabeth, but was carried to Fouquier, who placed it among 
his special records. Yet, if in those who had thus wrought 
the writer’s destruction there had been one human feeling, it 
might have been awakened by tlic simple dignity and un- 
aifected pathos of this sad farewell. No line tliat she ever 
wrote was more tliorouglily characteristic of ^er. The inno- 
cence, purity, and benevolence of her soul shine through every 
sentence. Even in that awful moment, she never lest her 
calm, resigned fortitude, nor her consideration for others. 
She speaks of and feels for her children, for her friends, but 
never for herself. And it is equally characteristic of her that, 
even in her own hopeless situation, she still can cherish hope 
for others, and can look forward to the prospect of those 
whom she loves being hereafter united in freedom and happi- 
ness. She thought, it may be, that her own death would be 
the last sacrifice that her enemies would require. And for 
even her enemies and murderers she had a word of pardon ; 
and could address a message of mercy for them to her son, 
who, site trusted, might vet some day have power to show 
that mercy she enjoined, or to execute the vengeance which 
with her last breath she deprecated. 

She throw herself on her bed, and fell asleep. At seven 
abe was roused by the e.\e(mtioner. The streets were already 
thronged with a tierce and sanguinary mob, whose shouts of 
triumph wore so vociferous that she asked one of her gaolers 
whether they would tear her to pieces. She was assured that, 
aa he expn*ssed it. they would do her no harm. And, indeed, 
the Jacobins themselves would have protected her from the 
populocH*, so anxious wx're they to heap on her every indignity 
that could render death more terrible. Louis had been 
nllowod to, quit theToii)|>le in his carriage. IVlarie Antoinette 
was to be drawn from tiie prison to the scaflbld in a common 
cart, seatiHl on a bare plank ; the executioner by her side hold- 
ing the cords with which her hands were already bound. With 
a reliuement of barbarity, those who conducted the procession 
made it halt more than once, that the people might gaze upon 
her, pointing her out to the mob with words and gestures of 
the vilest insult. She heard them not ; her thoughts were 
with God : her lips were uttering nothing but prayers. Once 
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for a moment as she passed in sight of the Tuileriea, she was 
observed to cast an agonised look towards its towers, rcmem-’ 
bering, perhaps, how reluctantly she had quitted it fourteen 
months before. It was mid-day before the cart reached the 
scaffold* Aar she descended, she trod on the executioner’s 
foot*. Jt might seem to have been ordained that her very lost 
words might bo words of courtesy, “Excuse me, Sir,’* she 
said, “ I did not do it on purpose,” and she added, “ make 
haste**' In a few moments all was over. 

Her body was thrown into a pit in the common cemetery ; 
and covered with quicklime to ensure its entire destruction. 
When more than twenty years afterwards her brother-in-law 
W'as restored to the throne, and with pious alVe(*tion desired 
to remove her remains and thosi> of her husband to the time- 
honoured resting-plnoe of their royal ancestors at St Denis, 
no remains of her who liad once been the admiration of all 
beholders eould bo found beyond some fragments of clothing, 
and one or two bones, amotig which the faithful memory of 
Chateaubriand believed tliat recognised the mouth whose 
sweet smile had been impressed on his memory since tl»e day 
on which it acknowledged his loyalty on his first presentation^ 
wdiile still a boy, at WTsailles. 

Thus mis(*rably perished, by a death fit only for the vilest 
of criminals. IMarie Antoinette, the daughter of one Sove- 
reign, t he wife of another, who had never wronged or injured ^ 
one human being. No one was ever more richly endowed 
with all the charms which render woman attractive, or with 
all tlie virtues that make her admirable. Even in her earliest 
years her (‘arcless and occasionally undignitied levity was but 
the joyous outpouring of a ptire inuocimee of heart that, as it 
meaut no evil, suspected none ; while it was ever blended wdtli 
a kindness and courtesy which sprang frpm a genuine benevo- 
lence. As (2u(»eii, though still hardly beyond girlhood when 
she ascended the throne, she set herself resolutely to work by 
her admonitions, and still more effectually by her example, to 
purify a C’ourt of which for centuries the most shameless pro- 
nigaey had Iwen the rule and boast; discountenancing vice 
and impiety by her marked reprobation, and reserving all her 
favour and protection for genius, and patriotism, and honour, 
and virtue. Surrounded at a later period by unexampled 
dangers and calamities, she showed herself equal to evciy 
vicissitude of fortune, and sujKfrior to its worst frowns. ■ If 
her judgment occasionally erred, it was in cases where alter- 
natives of evil were alone offered to her choice, and ip which 
it is even now scarcely possible to decide what course would 
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have been wiser or safer than that which she adopted ; and 
when at last the long conflict was terminated hj the complete 
victory of her combined enemies, when she, with her husoand 
and her children, was bereft not only of power, but even of 
freedom, and was a prisoner in the hands of those whose un- 
alterable object was her dentruetion, she bore her accumulated 
miseries with a serene resignation, an intrepid fortitude, a true 
heroism of soul of which the history of the world does not 
afford a brighter example. 


TUE END. 
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. 17. NOTHING NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

'* * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ‘John HallfaB’ 
one of the most popular works of tho day."— 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBBET. 

“Nothing can be more Interesting than Miss Freor's stoir of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albrot, andihe.narMtivo is as trustworthy as it is attractive.”— 

Id. The vallet of a hundbed fires. 

BT THFi Author of “Margaret and her bridesmaids.” 

“If asked to classify this work, we should give It aplace between * John Balifax *and 
TheCaxtona* '*— dfastiord: 

'20. the BOMANOE OF THE FOBHM. 

BT FET^ BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

? A tipik of sb^hurlnta^t, which eu nenr toll to chonn.''— fUimniM ITtm. 

si ADELE. By JUUA E:AVANAGH. 

"'Adoto'tsthistMstwoi^srehayermd hyMIasEanns^; It Isaduanlag story 
fall of daUoato ^ss r siotorTSlntlBgi''— ^ h l niiw.* 

r; 22. STUDIES FBCHC LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
**Theae *8tndies from Life * Ire remarkable for graphic power and obeervatioa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the aooomplisbed author."— gnfiiniBvJKeviMa 

28. GBANDMOTHEB’S MONET. 

> *( Weeomend *Oraiidmo^er'e Money * to readera in aearch of a good novel The 
, are true to humen nature^ Ind the story is Interesting."— AtAamwea. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A deligbtfnl book.'*— AtAmenm. ** A book to bo rood wd ro-md; fli Ibrlteiliklf 
*• well *• tbe drawiog-room table and the eirealatiug Ubrary."— XoMit 

25. NO OEUBOE. ' 

** We adviee all who haeo the opportttaity to read thia book."— Arhamwa 

26. HISIBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A goal wboleeome book, gracefntly written, and as pleaaaat to read at It la taatrao* 
tlTO."— A iAfueeum, " A charming tele charmingly told*'— <g<(Witlarii 

27. LOST AHB SAKEB. By EON. HBS. NOBTON. 

** ' Loat and Saved ' will be read with eager lutereat It la a vlgoroua noveL"— IlkMa 

"A novel of rare ezoellence. It la Mra. Norton'a beat proae work."— ifaoNiiMr. 

2^. LE8 mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB SUOO.^ 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT EN(5LISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merita of ' l^ea Mlaerablea ' do not merely cooaiHt In the eoooepUon of It at a 
whole; it abnunda with detaila of anequalled beauty M Victor Hugo haa atamptdiipon 
ever)' page the hall>roark of gemua"— Qiioiirr/y Arvwia 

29. BABBABA’S EISTOBT. By AMELIA B. EBWABD8. 

** It la not often that we light upim a novel of ao much merit and Intereet at * Barbara'a 
Hiatory.' It la a work eonapicuoua for taate and literary cnltura It te a very graotfol 
and charming book, with a well-managed atory, elearlyn^ut charactera. and aeutlmente 
ezpreaaed with an ezqulalte elocutiua It ta a book wmch the world wUl Ilka'*— newa 

30. LIFE OF TEE BEV. EDWABO IBVINO. n, 

BY MRS. OLIPIIANT. 

♦‘A good book on a moat Intereating theme,**— nme* 

** A truly Intereating and moat affecting memoir. Irvlng’a Tdfe onght to have a nlohe 
in e>ery gallery of religiuua biography There are few lives that will be fuller ofloe 
«tmction,iuterestf and couaolauoa"— v^tlerr/ay A#nm 

.31. 8T. OLAVE'8. 

This charming novel la the work of one who poaaeaaea a great talent for wrlUng; M 
well ae experience and knowledge of the world. AMcwvwn. 

.92. SAM SLICKS AMEBICAN EUMOUB. 

"Dip where yon will into Ihte lottery of fun, yon areeure to draw out apilBek'*-*«PMt 

.93. CEBISTIAN’S MISTAKE 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

*' A more charming atory hae rarely been wiittea Rven if tried by the atandaid of 
the An'bbiHiiop of York, we should expect that even ho would pronounce *CluistlaaTi 
Mistake' a novel without a fault.' —runea 

31. ALEG FOBBES OF EOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE HAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of thU atory would giveany idea of the profound InlerMittialptMTSdlff 
the work from the flnt page to the laet**- AtAeMrana 

35. AGNES. By UXa OUFBAHT. 

*** Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Olipbaat’e tofmer worka"— AtflHMweia 

** A atory whoee pathetic beauty wUl appeal irrectetlbly lo all rMtdm**— M. 

36. A NOBLX UFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTUSXAN.’' 

"Thto it one of thoee pleaeani talee lo which the author of * John Balftos* gpMlW 
OBt of a ganoroua heart the purest truthe-ol AtMtar* 
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87. HEW AUEBIOA. By HEPWOBTS SIXON. 

** A very interMtlng book. Mr Dixon baa written thongbtfuUy and well 
“We leoommend every one wbo feels any Interest in boman netors to reed Mr. 
Dimii'e ftry intereeting book.*’-^! erd^ Beneit. 

88.B0BEET FALOOEEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DOXAL0, LL.D. 

*** Robert Falconer* is ewotit brbnfot of tits and bumonrand of the deepest bmnaa 
Interest It Is a book to be retonKd tii again and agnm for the deep and searching 
knowledge Itevinoes of bnman (bonghts and feelinga — AfAmcnfm. 

39. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

B? TBS AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
“'Tlw 'Wontli'* Klaitdom' tiutauM tha aulbor'a rapaUUuD u « wntar o( tb* 
paiMtiad aoUeat kind of domaatlc atortaa.— dMmmm. 

40. AHNALS OF AH EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT. D.G.L. 

“A Taey« welT-written, and original novel The interest never flaga The whole 
work sparkles wHb wit and humour '*-~Quarkrlp RetuM 

41. DAVID ED6INBB0D. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

“ The work of a man of goniua It will attract the highest class of readera"— Tbnea 

42. A BBAVB LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“A very goodnoUkl; a thoughtful, well- written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with hvinan nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit Ajmsitwr. 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is aure of a 
wMe eircle of readera The chaructor of Hannah is one of rare bc«ut> -^Stamianl 


44. SAM SLICK’S AMEBIOANS AT HOME. 

“Thkl ta on. at dw moit •rno.lng tnok, that wa aver read "Slaiutmni 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD, , 

BY THp AUTHOR OF “JOHN nALH’AX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“ThO'inthor of *Johii Halifax 'has written many fapsinatlng stories, but wo eon 
ean to nobd nolhlpg from ber pen that has a more endhribg charm than the graceful 
ikslehcs in 4^ WQjfk’^-«rst7«<f ,S«nir« d/utfOima 

46. a XOSN ZN 'jUliE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

“ * A Boas In Jubo '4i ga prbtty as its tide Tlw sto^ is one of the liest and most 
tMehtagsrbhA wo owe to tne hidnst^ and tolent of Mrs. OUpbant and may bold ita 
CWftwiweven **TlleBhii^nlcleaojCarlingford.”’— Tlu/iei 

47. itY .LITTLE LitDY. By E. F. FOYNTEB. 

* “There Is a great deal of fascinatipn dhent this book. The author writes in a e'ear, 
taaRicM stylet riie hss a dcdtteAi^t tor depicting charseter, while the descriptions 
€f IhSBWy SonvSy a dtstiact plot^^ impiciiBion to me reader."— ri/nsx. 

48. FHfBBE, JUNICOL By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

^Ws novel dMWS gr^ kne«l|age of human nature. The interest goes on 
SidiHMtotMMA nSbe Is sKcelki^y drawn.**— TVstsa 

49. LXFN ON iiaitl’2 ANTOINETTE. 

BY.FR0FBS80R CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

St isniMtahIa marit limd tatervst, whioh wUl we doubt not, become the 

hhlsloiySM3laAniolnelia**-Mafor. 

I ihrilUng thtsresia^— Acoilewy, 





